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| GOODRICH 


The Balloon Cord has ar- 
rived; here it is in America’s 
first and original cord tire— 
Goodrich. A giant, low-air- 
pressure, superflexible cord 
which reduces bumps, car 
tracks, and holes in the road 
to the easy-riding smooth- 
ness of a city boulevard. To 
get the de luxe service of 
the balloon cord tire at its 
. best, specify Goodrich. 





A wonderful tire to ride ; a wonderful tire to drive. Its 
comfort is a luxury. Greater air space —with the air 
under lower pressure —smooths out all types of roads. 
The life of a car is greatly prolonged because of the 
reduced shocks and jars to the chassis. Safety is multi- 
plied and skidding is practically eliminated. 


THE B. F GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Our Research Department invites suggestions for new uses of rubber 
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“IT’S THE CUT OF YOUR CLOTHES 


When you have noticed a man who is partic- 
ularly well dressed, you don’t recall details of 
style or the color of his clothes. But you do 
remember the impression they gave you, their 
effect of smartness. That was due entirely to their 
cut. That’s the thing for which well dressed 
men choose their clothes. That’s the reason 
they wear Society Brand; their cut is unsur- 
passed, and only equalled by the product of a 
very few famous custom tailors. 
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ALFRED DECKER @ COHN, MAKERS «+ CHICAGO - NEW YORK - IN CANADA; SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Important washing 
points 


Your new 
aundry problem 


HOW TO MEET IT: 


FEW years ago nearly , is Ivory Soap flaked for you and 
everything you wore could ready for instant use. Ivory in 
Ae) safely into the family either form is economy, not ex 

, travagance. Ivory-—so gentle and 

loday the situation is reversed mild ~is as harmless to colors 


What were once cotton gat and fabrics as is pure water alone 
ments now are silk or wool Sik and woolen garments, 


himy crepe de chine, cobwebby washed by the Ivory method, 


chitton k blouses so delicate actually last / r than cotton 
} 


that they can almost be drawn garments washed by old 
inyer-ring flutty wool fashioned methods 


PROCTER & GAMBLI 
of these delicate 
eu he subjected 
cruclues of the “family 


So you have a different 


problem today, and you A conclusive test 
need different soap and for garment soaps 
methods ' l asy ¢ leterm 
her or not a soap ts 
mine nding ue ntle laun | ough co be used 


y Squeezing luke-warm 
ids through your delicate 


rarments, we are support 


1 
mly by hundreds of ex Lal ui nd you 
periments of our own with prac 


mite itee® ii J a Free sample of Ivory Flakes 
cically every known kind of ecause you know that s4 ns : Be rill nie “a 
material, but by the experiences for forty-five years wor bh) IRILANKGe b4 gener an 
ave protected 
mplexions by 
\ } se ot Ivory Soap 
who have tound this method to 


the finest kind of safety u 


t 


ple of lvory I 
of literally millions of women ; 


ivory Suds use either Ivory 
ip, or Ivory Flakes, which 


VY ( 


99 *%o% PURE 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
My dear mn lLesker 
l have just ishe 
of the report the American Cons 
office on the lon titude a t m Z 
cee Merchant Marine, a copy of which was torwarded to Sa 
HAT staggers the you by the Secreta of State. I conside iis so Sages Irani i — 
Ame merchant t ed the the I ted 
marine ‘ 1 ble extreme interes iI thi e shall é we w me s elligerent 
cargo | t goverr Ihe ‘ eda i turned 
me hip carrie t until she bee feel — — vo o Cage eer to t N Department 
: One her Honcms prect ms ' suggestions on the B ish attitude. Without , } ‘ mere that 
me carry almost nothing else : A ind } ‘ The N 
a cargo of rather egotistical violating the proprieties we must find a way to have Department stripped her of eve 
inexperience, of irresponsibility, P t y de luxe and made her a 
of all the fantastic evils that beset this competitive state uind or ht to the attenti troop transport e carried 
a ernment in the conduct of a per cent of \ to Frar 
busine it KNOW very little of the American people i back. Y there 
t i somewhere on the t octal afiectien Ps 
I lest p ip i tne eT Ve y . é Wher 
‘ ve si ld read Item, de Fi ‘ | i i j Dp 
t propa i a tH ( ! problem 
W - it y 2 f? A% an —e , , i teen 
It the most injurious part Hone Albert Db. Lasker, there f a — costing 
Everyone who touches the ship Chairman, U. 3. Shipping Board, , e7An AM : i heen it 
| em tall continual Washington, D. C. ild + 22 HG 000 $10, 
Yet no one pre t defines it. It ) j »a 
ms both realand unreal. Some ‘ I pping 
| e do to ourse es unaware tier i 
! the t e others are d WO 000T he he wa 
to u again it appears to iw i have 1 he it that 
be mething others do to us as ll He t topped the 
we were doing it to ourselve It t 
may be illustrated At a t} ime the rat 
Let be ipposed that ft ae i ppea tol ‘ 
I } | nda meant a t ! ‘ npisl 
A t rwriting, whetne ipe { ! 
e honest ma ) por y it i er 
taneous or subtle, which tends to discredit American ships or to | tl hives } ar 
( ie the national effort toward a merchant marine And I els ithan 
let the illustration begin with a notable case The Leviathan, ‘ ta great 
at the top of our fleet, the finest, fastest passenger liner on the ‘ r]} The 
i, has been the object of more defeatist propaganda than any ‘ ! fun but the 
other ship that ever lived. She is one of three boats called mi ment to anothe Then it was pro 
monster The two others are the Berengaria, owned by the | ‘ ‘ t reflection this idea 
Cunard Line, and the Majestic, owned by the White Star Line, b the ntit f let} hemicals 
under the Briti lag. They are all three German built, all of about vou ( gre t population of Hoboken might 
ize, all prizes of war. ere We the rat All the pape printed the tale 
Che Leviathan was the Vaterland and new. She had made only two these Nove ‘ » 19 gave it a two-column head. It 
and a half voyages, transatlantic, when the war began. She was then was cabled to Europe of course \ foreign humane society was heard 
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a reporter who had met the ship went back to his 





indignantly to the customs au- 
York, for de 
ed people in that cats put aboard 
ch the 


wrote 
denouncing us 


rats were themselves 


iushanding agent, who was 
viathan, became greatly 
story and untrue, yet it 
terous international circu- 
weived a strange caller, who 
the 
other 


gold he 


exterminator 
Pied Piper 
the ship of 


premier 
than the 
vould clear 


said, ““Good! Now 
ats. How much gold?” 


ayent 


cent a rat 
But 
ou take 


twenty-five 
agent said, “ ines 


of them, can't y 


nment’s 
million 
ile price?” 

it fifteen cents a rat and a 
He to Hoboken with 
mad ol 
ek and got eight rat 

if pa ed the 
asker came to the Shipping 

and President Harding were re 
ion the ship and put her on the 
of pride, for uses of prestige 

of good The British 
it the o other ex-German mon 
Atlantic 
American merchant marine 


"per mace 
gned 


in fe 


went 


traps, tons of poison 


and Leviathan 


busines 
tw 
rth the Berengaria and 
and the 
ener 


ase very weak in high-class pas 


‘There had to be plans and specifications 
dilemma 


h to strip a vessel down to her 


! « as a troop transport; it 
to put her back again into her first 
You cannot do it at all without 


measurement detail of 


blue 


VIN and 


every 
tructure 

prints of the Leviathan. The 
built her had them. We offered to 


sell them for $1,000,000, 


damental 


no bhue 


would 
um 

blue 
omewhat 


ove It was a preposterous 
to 


hip. This would be 


undertook get 


i 
it we 


grown chicken back through the 
el’s forethought of its creation 
wee} men crawled about inside the 


stomachs, upside down, like measur 





ny minute, exact measurement 





AT COWE 


r Bringing 
Notables 
rk. 


ALSOT, 

Ourrespondent 
he Majestic 

Geddes, retir 


Majestic Aground 
Off Isle of Wight 
‘Word was cadied the White Star 
Lise offices here late today from 
Sis Bettfam Wayes, commander of 
the Majestic, that the liner bound 
tor New Yoru, bad gone aground 
af Spithead off the isle of Wight, 
proceeding from Southamp 


Chegbours. 

. yease! got off the mud 8 Bidor, and other 
Hae Pinas oat hagas lan Mt 0 the mad 

ae an The Maja Mudbank Holds Majestic 
December 14 For Few Minutes 


Word was cabled to the White Star 
Line offices here late yesterday from Sir 
ate tastran Hayox, commander of the Ma 
t the liner bound foy New York, 
aground at Spitheat off the 
lght while procseding frim 

mm % Chethourg. 
wi got, off the mad th @ few 
d progtefed ow her way, The 

s relayed from 

_ ett, New York 


4 The Majestic Sticks in Mud 

Off Spithead a Few Minutes 
Word was cabled to the White Blur 

B Ling offiegs here late yesterday from 
Be-team: Heyes, commander of the Ma« 
festic, that the liner bound for New York, 
had gove agtound at Spithead off 
tele of Wight while ed 


marange wee releyed froth Southampton. 
Seth Mew York ony 


there is not «ena } 
ton between the Oonservatives 
and Liberaie.” 





The Majestic Goes Aground in American Newspapers 


office and said in the story that he wrote: 


When the liner arrived in port passengers en board 
were outspoken in their criticisms and complaint 
against the laxity of the service and discipline aboard 
Their remarks were partly borne out 
and 


the Leviathan 
by the condition of the decks, strewn with papers 
débris, as though a picnic had just terminated, and by 
the careless manner in which the stewards and other 
the saloon and corridors 


outfit they were 


attendants lounged about 
their uniforms far from the trim 
tended to be 


The Associated Press is a coOperative news or 
ganization and takes its news in each city from 


the galley proofs of member newspapers It 


picked up this Leviathan story from this new 
paper’s proofs and sent it to all the other Asso 
ciated Press newspapers in the country, and thi 
was the home-port reception of the fines 
the world 
Sometime later a distinguished American woman 


Her 


t ship in 
our own, 
was dining at a private house in London 
host asked her how she was going home 

“The Leviathan,’”’ she answered 

“No, don’t,”” he said. ‘*The sery 
food is poor, the plumbing overtlow 

The American ‘Pooh, 
that’s British propaganda!” 

Her host replied, “‘No, no! I 
this morning in the Paris edition of an 


newspaper 


woman said, 


read 


The Finest Vessel Afloat 


N SPITE of it all, the Leviathan flourished o1 

the North Atlantic. There was always that kind 
of American who would take her in preference to 
anything else, no matter what was said, bec: 
she was American territory. And that } 
American was never disappointed really he 
undoubtedly the finest vessel afloat. Her def 
never Was u 
ship without at least as many. Her « 
amazing. The service is proper. The 
good and so bountiful that some English 


are unimportant and curable; 
omlor 
food | 
repo le 
interviewing the chairman of the United State 
Shipping Board in London, asked | 
thought it was quite nice for the Amer 
so extravagant —so much more extray 
their ships’ tables than British boat 
much of the world ill fed 

The tale is moving. On the October voyagi 
eastbound her reverse turbine engine on the | 


This was owing to a demerit 





side went wrong 








pieced together and made 
the as those from 
\ job like this 
ave by the British 
With the blue 


to prepare plans make 


were 


nto bhuc cisely sare 


which the Leviathan was raised 


had never be » before 
a small man destroyer 
\ and 
ring the ship. Congress voted 
the we 
There began, at the same 
She had 
That was one 
nery had been surreptitiously damaged by 
and although it was 


service as a troop transport, still, 


£8 OOOLOOO ¢ rk began 
to circulate a vanety 


in the mud and could 


time, 


of adverse rumor sunk 


i { 
ised 


before they quit her; 


»had been in 
hort time, and you never could tell 
We ship 


If we did we could not operate her 


for 
or a 


That was another couldn't recondition a big 
like the Leviathar 
We didn’t know how 

All this and much more of the same character was printed 
an newspapers, but in those of Europe, 


must have become fairly world-wide 


in Ameri 


il the upyestior 
never could come back to the sea, or 


Neverthe 
Dry Dock 


Le Viath il 
did 


Newport 


Lhe 
he would never be quite right 
News Shipbuilding and 
hid plendidly recondition her 


The Leviathan's Trial Trip 
J immediately all the pride of this achievement and 
of bringing under the American flag one 
boats of the world were lost in the 
ind violent controversy as to whether the 


Kiamour 


three monster 
ol a mear 
per sequel or a scandalous disposition of 


Chairman 


| trip was a pre 
e taxpayers’ money--a ride, in short 


mat not only was it necessary to try the 


Joy 
1 ke r’ 
ilso, meaning the work of the stewards’ 

be tried 
invited a large company of people 
s of Congress, editors, cartoonists, ship 
order to 


mem 
NESE 
industry —expressly in 
nearly similar as possible to those 


leaders of 


people 


produce condit 


iitions as 
which the Leviathan would immediately go into 
mn the North Atlantic with the ships of other 


ry experienced in an art that was to us en 


under 


competi 


A New York newspaper started the row, others fol 
lowing, and carried it so far that the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board dared not receive his guests 
as they came aboard, but remained in hiding until the 
ship was safely out to sea for fear a newspaper would have 
him served with a restraining order. All this was cabled 
forth as news 

A few days later the Leviathan appeared in New York 
Harbor with the speed record of the world tacked to her 
mast. She was saluted by every kind of ship save one 
No Britisher saluted 

When British shipping people were reminded of this a 
long time afterward by an American in London they 
asked, ‘‘Why should we have saluted her?” 

The American replied, “Since you ask that question, 
why shouldn't you have saluted her?” 

The British replied, ‘Why, because it would never 
We're very sorry. We didn’t know 
You see, we don't do it ourselves. We 
We never saluted the 
British 


occur to us to do so. 
you expected it 
take that kind of thing for granted 
Majestic and she is our own. We 
warships.” : 

The Leviathan took her place on the sea. On her first 
trip eastbound she was followed by nasty little rumors 
about her plumbing, her food, her service, and that she was 
On her third voyage westbound 


salute only 


a rum ship full of orgies 


The steam i 


take is a very long line with several sharp angle 


the original German construction 


in it. These angles are water traps for condensed 
steam, and when a head of new steam is turned on 
suddenly the water is hurled against the blade 
of the engine with terrific force and they are 
wrecked, That had happened. But such thing 
often do happen. Only an engineer knows all the 
things that can happen to a turbine engine. However, the 
reverse turbine is used only in maneuvering the ship. The 
Leviathan slowed down to twelve knots while the engineers 
crawled into the engine and removed with their hands sev 
eral tons of ruined copper blades. While she was slowed 
down the Olympic passed her and reported by wireless 
that something must have happened to the Leviathan 
On hearing this the Shipping Board’s responsible repre- 
sentative in New York communicated with the Leviathan’s 
captain in open wireless for all the world to hear, to this 
effect: 
“Report immediately what your trouble i 
thought of putting in at Halifax?”’ 
An alarming message put broadcast on the air. 
An hour later the newspapers in New York 
issuing bulletins on the Leviathan’s 
and there was really a great deal of 
general anxiety about her. If the same thing had befallen 
a British liner you would never have heard of it. Not long 
ago a well-known British ship had to put back to her home 
port and transfer her passengers. The British newspaper 
never mentioned it until the damage had been rep: 


Have you 


Every- 
body got it. 
and London 
breakdown at sea, 


were 


and the ship was smoothly in service again 

When the copper blades had been removed from the 
reverse turbine engine the Leviathan resumed her full 
speed and was only a few hours late at Southampton, 
where she made the quickest turn-around on record and 
then lowered her own time for the westbound passage on 
her run home. Later, when it was announced that after 
the Christmas voyage she would be hauled out for the rest 
of the winter to have a going over, all newspapers adverse 
to the merchant marine made exulting news of it, canvass 
ing again all the defects they had ever heard of, estimating 
the frightful cost and wagging their heads, apparently 
unaware of their own stupidity. This must occur from 
time to time with every ship; it is occurring continually to 
British ships, several of which were hauled out at the same 
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time for more or less similar reasons, and nothing said That you would expect. The inexplicable fact is th: person knows, whi that when the elements know 
about it. Besides, any reason is good enough for laying American newspapers, if it were a British ship, also would their moment, and seize it to put a ship on the ground, 
up a big transatlantic liner in midwinter. It is cheaper dismiss it with a paragraph or two all the navigating skill in the world will not avail to keep 
than to run her. Only two weeks after this mishap to the Leviathan : her off 
One thing more was yet to happen. At the end of her other of the three monsters —the Majestic nt agrour What we are interested in is a certain contrast: Invisible 
Christmas voyage, coming up the harbor, the Leviathan on the Isle of Wight. That was a little mor rious owing yublicity ne at all in American newspapers for that 
stuck her nose in the mud and lay fast until the next tide. to the position, almost in the oper annel; but t ( lishap to a crack British vessel — front-page 
The news was needlessly and sensationally extended, ran Majestic was a British boat, and therefore her stumbling olumns given o the news of the Leviathan’s chagrin 
for two days on the front pages and was full of adverse on the mud was very sma \ T New Yorl tory was kept running high for three days, and on 
judgment. newspapers almost ignored it. Two of them did not print the thir ay an evening paper printed a two-column cut 
One New York paper, in its news story, referred to the it at all. One gave it nine lines at t ittom of Y , of Captain artley at the wheel, under the line **‘Mud 
mental condition of the captain. He was “reported on Page 2. Another gave it twe ; * Ley : ff 
the verge of a nervous breakdown,” it said, and then added, umn 3, Page 6. One mornir vaper alor ad a short l T arte Leviath: 
“Efforts to interview Captain Hartley were unsuccessful. story on the front page ship, but American and our own 
It was said he was disturbed too greatly mentally to receive That the Majestic went aground or ! ds illustration. What shall one make of it 
anyone.” does not prove that the Briti al t the best si ‘ idice, awkwardr impishness, indifference, a want 
It would be hard to imagine a more insidiously damag- in the world. It may only prove wha ry seafaring f pride in on ! newspapers so violently opposed 
ing thing to say than that the captain of the Leviathan, at ( vernme! ition that they cannot forbear to deal 
the top of the navigating personnel of the American mer- a blow at r fave black beast even though in so doing 
chant marine, was too greatly disturbed mentally to see y inj of American ships. What else? 
anyone because his ship, in her own port, with a harbor f ther 3 propaganda in it, as some think, are 
pilot on board, had stuck her nose into a mud bank. What ot ver) | et them do it to us, however they do 
would such a captain be like to lean upon in an emergency? f th t, are we not sillier still to think there i 
It was most unlikely on its face to be true. If it had been and not to kno it we are doing to ourselves? 
true it would not have been characteristic of the American ; Here i eginning « rplexity It happens that 
sailor. ’ every American ar ne! gait as bsidy, against 
The incident itself was not serious. Some passengers q . government ownership and operation of ships, against such 
were taken off in tugs; others preferred to remain on board ’ : ndirect aids to shipping as preferential railroad rates and 
and await the tide. The ship was not injured at all. The : tariff rebates, against : American merchant marine at 
mud bank on which she stuck is the nuisance of New York al also a British : iment. You cannot tell where on 
Harbor. British ships have hit it, too, without begins and other ends. Nor can you tell how 
the other 


any publicity. It is never serious; it cannot much one acted upon b 
be. It is only mortifying. The British papers, ‘ There are mat cans who hold dog 
if it were a British ship, would either not men- gedly to the old prewar notion that we do not 
tion it at all or dismiss it with a paragraph. , Continued on Page 111 











[EVIATHAN PILOT BLAMES res 
LAND ORDERS FOR MISHAPLEVATHAN>—— 





Claims Liner Would Not Have Struck Except for the In- OT AANDED 


structions Sent by Radio---Officials Deny It--- IN Mn. 


LEVIATHAN PULLED FROM MUD 
ORDERS DRAW FIRE OF PILOT 


Proceeding in Fog Against Own Judgment and That e 
Of Captain, Says Man at Wheel When Sea Gi LEVI ATH N HITS 


dl QLEVATHAN IS “REEF INHARBOR: | 
CALLS ALL TUGS} 


New York Veeimioney wo r ‘ Queen Ship of American Fieet i 
tea @ the faviathau, world's Pare Bmensind 
Si targent Huet, indicatus 2 ME Staton 


th at 
enffnred no dama P 
juing egeousd on a} 
lYork buy yeste . 
at the oMfiess of 


Ubes. 
Tha Leviathan. 


2S As 18 TUGS BATTLE 10 FREE HER; jf 














ft 7 jlora rer) ty 
Asshole: CEES A CEOS |S Pei cicn it was sat > 
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THE DOLLAR Cli 


new 


paper 


an Francisco, 


Sim 


llent 


the 


managing 


meet 


Porter said, 
Sally.” 
Bill Ham 
ad respect 
es time 
im Batchelor 


ldress hi 


nw‘ 
J 

i 
ou ad 


lot busier 
about you 
you boiled in oil 


reporter at 


a weet 


4 mere pittance,” Bill Hammond agreed, 


girl told you 


chool 


them off « 


V4 


ure W 


Porter 


ied that topic further. 
rth,” 


I begin to see n 


med a delightful possibility,” 


take my orders from you 
relapsed into wrath 


on Porter 
Iten it 
mood, 


rose 


added the editor hastily “] 


ow. The whol 
said the 


.”” 
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By Zarl Derr Biggers 


ILLUSTRATED 


and would 


sup 
dea 


boy. 


me about enough reporters to get out a good 


aa An 


na pienic to please a girl!” 


magazine hes he cried 


d then sends « 


put in Bill Hammond brightly 


aking of our respec ted own 
> go aboard Jim Batcl 
ise to Monterey Golf 


He's just « 
yacht 
Monte 


er 
ielor’s 


at Del 


ol 


1 
a 


for a 
J and 


and if there’s anything else you want, : 


ch will be at 
ippear to know all this 


Pier 99 tomorrow ever 


more authentic when you say it, sir 


assignment 


1e didn’t mention sordi 

IEenglishman na 

town for the past week 
the Or: 


Batchelor 


e! nn 


lent 
Neither is 


to Mikklesen talk 


I don't suppose 


1 things sa 

med Mikklese 
He's just back 
our beloved o 


and write u 


ymmmented Bill Hammond 


Listening to Mikklese 
with him don’t do ne 


} 


real news breaking 


to move away 


ime | don’t come in to 


him 


n talk is what 
thing else but 


every minute 


morrow,” sugg 


Ing a 


n af 


from 


and he isn't fond of the Japs 


wher 


p his 


those 
All 


and 


r¢ ted 


That line you got off about time 


you spoke 
personally. ¥ 


Bill Hammor 


too soon It 


won't 


ou report tomorrow 


id meekly. A 


hard 


Br ARTHUR WILLIAM 





Attn 


~ t 


“Who Said Anything About Blackmail? I Was Just 

to Add That Whatever You Get, 

Overpaid, for You're the Stupidest Whippersnapper 
I've Ever Met" 


Going You're 


‘And listen to me.”’ The managing editor retraced his 
steps. ‘‘About this Sally Batchelor 
to look at?” 

“No trouble at all.” 

“Well, you keep your mind on your work.”’ His ex- 
pression softened. ‘‘Not a chance in the world, my lad. 
Old Jim Batchelor couldn't see you with the telescope over 
at Lick Observatory. It’s money, money, money with 
him.” 

“So I've heard. 

“He’s still got the first dollar he ever earned. He'll 
show it to you. Where is the first dollar you earned?” 

“Somebody,” said Bill Hammond, “got it away from 
me.” 

* Precisely 
I’m telling you. 


wrong 


I suppose she’s easy 


That’s where you and old Jim are different. 
I don't want to see a good reporter go 
““A good reporter, sir?” 
“That’s what I said.” 
Bill Hammond smiled 
was 
“Tomorrow,” he ventured, “is Friday 
the pay check.” 

“I'll give you an order on the cashier,’ said Simon. He 
slip of paper and handed it over. 

“Twenty-five dollars!’’ Bill Hammond read. 
was thinking of a yachting suit!” 

Simon Porter smiled grimly. 

‘You take your other shirt and go aboard. Your role 
is not to dazzle. I've just got through telling you.” 

And he strode away to the cubby-hole where he did his 
editing 

His departure left Bill Hammond alone in the city 
room, for this was an evening paper and the last edition 
Jim Batchelor’s prospective guest re- 
mained seated by the copy desk. He was, to judge from 
his expression, doing a bit of thinking. Some of his 
thoughts appeared to be pleasant ones, while others were 
not so much so. The grave mingled with the gay, and this 


It brightened the corner where 


ne 
the day before 


wrote ona 


“And | 


was on the street. 
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SERS 


had been true of his reveries ever since that excit- 
ing day when he first met Sally Batchelor. 

Sent by his paper to cover a charity féte for the 
benefit of some orphanage, he had caught his first 
glimpse of Sz 
ure while she 
off. Instantly, something 
had happened to his heart 
It had been, up to that mo 
ment, a heart that had lain 
singularly de the 


of the opposite 


*s trim fig- 


was yet afar 


rmant in 
presence 
sex. But 
threw off 
prepared to get into: 
It urged him to 

way at to thi 


now leaped up, 


its lethargy 


once 
woman’s side 
Arrived in 
neighborhood, 
that his initi 
startling and \ 
been, had no 
girl justice 
upon 
seemed to 


him 


ing 
flowers 

orbi 

lovely 

named tl 
sound absurdly 
The 


Bill Hammond became 


somewhat 


steady customer 


handed her al 
had; 
it would hav 
] 


loo} 


and in 


to an or 
ready and v 
her as his life 


If not, why: 


Wiki some BBo 
The answer \ 
incoming. Some 
sted or 
them, and at mention of her 
name Bill Hammond knew that this girl was, alas, 1 
the orphans. True, she had at the moment only one parent 
but what a parent! Jim Batchelor, president of the Batch- 
elor Construction Company, was the sort of man who never 
let way; but as an obstacle h 
himself had, off and on, stood firmly in the way 
many other people. And he would 
stand of his life in the path of any practically 
young man who had the audacity to admire } 
This bitter thought clouded the rema 
Bill Hammond spent in the girl’s company, an 
he left the charity féte, resolved never t 
again. But as time went on 
afternoon had been more eventful for him than 
else, the orphans included. He had fallen in 
Love comes to-many as a blessed annoyance, ¢ 
came to Bill Hammond. Up to that mome 
happy and carefree; which is to say, he ha 
in San Francisco, no more appropriate 


insl introducing 


ot one ol 


an obstacle stand in his 


certainty 


it began to app 


} 
iove, 


spend one’s youth having as yet been bu 
he had a good deal on his mind. 
thought of the girl and go his way a 

should he get busy and acquire such wealth that 
paper would 
union of two 


Shor 


speak of the subsequent ma 
Generally, 


rriage as 
d the 


appear 


he favore 


did not 


great fortunes? 
latter course, though the means to wealth 
to be at hand, as anyone who has worked on a newspaper 
will appreciate. 

Meanwhile he was accepting dinner and 
tions of the sort he had previously eluded 
to avoid Sally Batchelor, it did not work. She was 
quently among those present, and, seemingly unaware « 
the vast difference in their stations, she continued to smile 
upon him. A sort of friendship—nothing more, of course 
grew up between them. She accepted his escort occa 
sionally, had tea with him at the St. Francis. And now 
she had arranged for him to go on this yachting trip and 
meet her famous father. He was to beard the mighty lion 
in his palatial floating den. 

He was, there in the dusk of the city room, a bit ap- 
palled at the idea. Ridiculous, of course. Why should he 
fear Jim Batchelor? As far as family went, he had all the 
better of it. His ancestors had been professional men and 
scholars, while Jim Batchelor’s were neatly placing one 
brick in close juxtaposition to another. But money—ah, 


dance invita- 
If his plan was 
fre 



















































money. Those few bonds his father had left him, the paltry 
additional bunch that would be his when Aunt Elia 
died—chicken feed in the eyes of Batchelor, no doubt. In 
this cold world only cash counted. 

Cynical thoughts, these; he put them from him. The 
spirit of adventure began to stir in his broad chest. Sally 
had been kind enough to arrange this party; she would 
find he was no quitter. He would go and meet this demon 
father face to face He would discover what it was all 
about—the awe with which men spoke of the money 
king. Probably a human being, like anybody else. Yes, as 
Simon had suggested, he would take his other shirt 

Suddenly his thoughts took a new and more practical 
tur: He pictured himself arrayed for dinner on the 
Batchelor yacht. In what? There was, he recalled, not a 
ingle clean dress shirt in his room, and his laundry would 
not be returned until Saturday. As for buying new linen, 
the dent in that twenty-five dollars would be serious. 
What to do? 

He pondered Beyond, in the cubby-hole known 
ecretly —among the reporters as the kennel, he saw Simon 





Porter frowning savagely over a rival paper’s last edition. 


Should he ask more money trom Simon ’ The profile was 
not encouraging Then into his mind flashed the picture 
f 


ol a Chinese laundry on Kearny Street he had passed 
many times. It was, according to the sign, the establish- 
ment of Honolulu Sam, and a crudely lettered placard in 
the window bore this promise 
Laundry Left Before Eight a.m 
BACK SAME DAY 


What could be fairer than that Honolulu Sam solved 
the problem 

Bill Hammond rose, called a good night to the man in 
the cubby-hole and was on his way. It was his plan to go 

mewhere for a brief and lonely dinner, then hurry to his 
apartment, gather up his laundry and place it in the hand 
of the speedy Honolulu Sam at once. After which he would 
return home and get a good night’ eep. It had been a 
long time since he’d nad one, and he felt the need of it 


uch resolutions are rarely kept in San Francisco 


Men hurry to their work in the morning, promising them 
elves that it will be early to bed that night for them. And 
afternoon, the fog comes rolling in, and 


en, late in the 


vim and vigor take the place of that cold-gray-dawn set 





sation. As a consequence, another pleasant evening is had 
by all 
Bill Hammond met some friends at dinner, and when he 
finally returned to his apartment it was too late to disturb 
the Chinaman from Hawaii. He made a neat bundle of his 
proposed laundry, set his alarm clock for six and turned in, 
“Get lots of slee p 
tne yacht,” he 
promised himself 
At 7:30 next 
morning he stood at 
the counter ol 
Honolulu Sam 
“Back 5:30 thi 
afternoon,’ he or 


dered loudly 


Back ame 
day ’’ corrected 
sam ‘Maybe 

‘ e! maybe 
t nt 


‘*Five-thirty,”’ 

repeated Bill Ham 

mond firmly - 
Sam stared at 

him with a glassy 

eye and slowly 
ook his head. 


** Dollar extra for 


vou if you do it, 


added Bill, and laid 





the currency on the 
counter 


Sam appropri 





‘Can do,” he ad 
mitted 

‘All right,’ said 
Bill. “I'll depend 
on you.”’ He had 
meant the dollar 
nly as an evidence 
of good faith, to be 
paid later. But no 
matter. A China- 
man always kept “Well, You Keep Your 


Oo 


his word Mind on Your Work." 

He went out into His Expression Soft: 
what was practi- 
cally the dawn, feel 
ing confident of the 
future. With five 
clean shirts and 


ened. ‘‘Not a Chance 
in the Wortd,My Lad’ 
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other apparel in proportion, let them bring on their yacht 

asy, none halant, debonair, he would make himse If the 

pride of the deep— and of Sally. Ah, Sally! At the corner of 

Post and Kearny, the flower venders were setting out 
cle 


> 


their wares. Bill took a deep breath. Life was a garden of 


blossoms 

When he reached the office, Simon Porter robbed the 
garden of its fragrance by sending him on a difficult 
assignment. All day he was kept hustling, with no time for 


lunch. It was exactly 5:30 when he grabbed his suitcase 
and set out for the bounding wave. Simon met him at the 
door and bowed low 

“*Bon voyage, little brother of the rich,”’ he said B 


the way, I’ve just heard you're to have a very distinguished 
fellow passenger.” 

“Of course. The Prince of Wale 

“Nobody so jolly—Henry T. Frost 

“What? Old Henry Frost?” 

“Our beloved owner, our dear ¢ mpl yer, the good master 
who has it in his power to sell us all down the river and 
would do it without batting an eye. Here's your chance 
Make the most of it, win his love and respect, and when I 
die of overwork, as I certainly shall inside a week, maybe 
he'll give you my job 

‘I can’t say I’m yearning to meet him,” admitted Bi 
Hammond 

“You're talking sense I’ve met him at least three 
hundred times, and I’ve always had cause to regret it. You 
know, something tells me you'd better stay at home. You 
could develop whooping cough, and I could send one of the 
other boys.” 

‘Nonsense !”’ 

“Today is Friday 

‘What of it?’ 


‘Friday the thirteent! Does that mean nothing t 


‘Not a thing, sir. See you later 

‘Well, fools rush in * began Simon, but Bill Han 
mond had disappeared 

i 

b ge NG Mr. Hammond felt not at all foolish as he hurried 

down Market Street, bound first for the establishment 
of Honolulu Sam and later for Pier 99 The going wa 
slow, for the street was crowded with commuters on the 
way to the ferries. This little cruise, he thought, might 


very well prove the turnir point his life. The next few 






days were as bright with glittering possibilities as a Christ 
mas tree decked for the great occasion 

He turned down Kearny Street, that thoroug! lare 
adventurers, and at Post an adventure befell him. The 


traffic was held up, and he was hurrying to cross in front of 


| 
| 





a very wealthy looking automobile, when a familiar voice 
called, “‘Whoo-hoo, Bill!” He looked, and from the win 
dow of the car he beheld protruding the head of Sally 
Batchelor. It was a lovely sight, but one he would gladly 
have dispensed with at the moment However, he had 
gazed straight into her bright blue eyes, and te pretend 
not to see her was now out of the questior He circled a 
plebian taxi and reached her side. She was holding open 
the door of the car 

Ihis is luck,’ 

the pier. Jump ir 
Jumpin! Without his laundry! A cold shiver ran dowr 
} pine. Luck, she called this meeting, but he was not s 
re He noted that there were three other people in the 


she cried gayly We're on our way to 


ir--an elderly woman and two men. One of the latter 
was undoubtedly Jim Batchelor, and— yes, the other wa 
Henry Frost. M ' tting there! 

|— I'm sorry,” Bill stammered I've got a very im 
portant errand first. I’ ee you later 

What sort of errand inquired Sally, 

It’ it’s just round the corner 

Get in. We'll take you there 

He shuddered at the thought of this fifteen-thousand 
ik car with two Japanese ervant on the drive 








pulling up before the headquarters of Honolulu Sam, 


laundry left before eight A.M. back same day 


Oh, no, no, really you go along, Sally Ll! follow in 
a tax! 

The traffic cop had gnaied lor an advance and a pre 
imptuous flivver was honking indignant just behind 


Jim Batchelor's magnificence 














Go along, Sally,”” urged Bill Hammond nervously. A 
passing car flipped | oat tall 

“We'll draw up at the curb in the next block and wait 
ior you he answered milling weetly Obedience 
wasn't in her, evident llere, give me your suitcase 
l Keep it Tor 

‘Ah-—er-—no—no He hugged it tight I'll keep it 
I need it.” 

Another picture anguished rm the visio of himeseif 
rushing back into Jim Batchelor presence with a large 
package all too of isiy iaundr The elamor in the 
rear increased; the traffic pp Was approaching 

What's the idea here he wanted to know 

Gro along i | pleaded ag 

Now that he | the \ } ‘ cheyed 

t g bach t he I he ed the d the 
ponceman face, 

“Don’t be long, will u he smiled 

he car began to move, and Bill dodged between it and 
the fl ver, holding the preciou litcase close Leaping 

for? lite he made the op 
| te curb, while angr 
chautfeu jyuired as to hi 
lle} ried on, groar 
QT all the pportune 
y 
bel ged loudly he 
" entered the 
precinet f Honolulu 
He tossed a red chec! 
rhe unite und ¥ imt 
ing } uitcase 
| Vy th ie it in 
va intaster ‘ 
isp 
Cor " he 
eulled Little 
peed here Csive 
me that ! 
TT} yure that 
emerged from the 
rear Wa ot that ol 
Honolulu Sam, bu 
fa per wind awed 
man wearing 


teamed pectacies 
im navi it husi 
ne over on Grant 
A venue, had left the 
place in charge of 
} uncle, down 
from Sacramento 

i it 

‘Hurry, man, 
hurry!" eried Bill 


Hammond, waiting 
Iimpatientiy above 
nis open suitcase 
But speed was 
not one of uncle’ 
inborn traits. He 
deliberately wiped 
his spectacles on 
the tail of a handy 
Continued on 
Page 939 
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what? 
morning, 
fatigue at 
the benefit of his experience 
No, that 


her pro 


In return he gave her 
Preoccupation in the 
evidence of 


ar not just now!” This because hi 
irm round Hervey’ 


Joan, witha 


DUN 


YR 
4 wife 
d 


neck and stooped 


ivh only loud enoug! night 


ned to the inevitable newspape and 
filled with other peopl a 


was 


matters dietetic 
not all. He gave 
ilent but real 
fidelity that 
not shatter 


Was ulway 
ied to their proper size by 
tection, a home, a 
olid 
earthquakes could 
He gave her the 
who was making his way in the 
much for her sake a 
own He yave her 


arrington completed the 
and affection, a 


ociety Ol a mat 
world as 
for hi 
marvelous 
friends. He 
belie f 
and a 
with 


character 
gave her 
poken In the 
success urance 


d 7 | : : ee. ; relations each other 
: , . fact he 
thing 

hould 


having 


gave her all and every 


that a sensible woman 


have known was wortl 


i one excepis childrer 
il one except chivalry il one 
excepts response 

These 


were matters for time 


and adjustment 
did not 


ir absence. Chivalry and re 


arrangement 
and 


! Joan 
is littered a a, a the 


complain ol 


it demonstra ubject ol 


ind 


ponse were which 


udden “Be. ee: ; | P . ' Te ; he was ignorant, 


course she knew abo 
inner ser which i 
did not 


anything ince ir he 


the r ew : "9! - 7 ’ from that 


forms Joan complair 


bothered to about 
piritual po blindness she believed hersel 


were assured ; i* 7 Y 7 ; x be more 
é with the world’ 

far elt ; "_ : of man, than any other 

with - / She did not complan 
yearned, wondered and puzzled 
her head as to what had 
left out of her life She 
her brains like a 
seeking a forgotten line ir 
otherwise remembered poem 


generously 


really good 


f beer 
ntiment and hi 
i court 


racked 
hip Wa 


man who 

rreturt 
have asked for 
Joan, She Perhaps the problem wa 
state of health—a lack of inter 
but 


course of sensational 


nt, adoring 


» perfection, est; violent exercise and a 


ing by the fiction failed 
to prov ide a solution 

And so the fifth year I 
married life found her miserable, 


“Joan, This is Happening Everywhere. 
down, disappointed, 


The Deep End is Full of Fotks Who 
Can't Swim, Just Splashing Round and 


dejected 
have She had ceased to be amusing to 
“Why 


thinner toast or 


yht to 


een to Going to the Bottom” herself and in consequence could 
not hope to be amusing to any 
one took to lying 
awake at night, staring sleeplessly at the ceiling and get 
ting up with dark hollows to her eyes. Three times in a 
single week Hervey had complained about those hollows 
and Hervey’s complaints were never without cause 
He had said, ‘‘ You mustn’t lose your looks.” 
He had said, ‘‘ You are losing your looks.’ 
He had said, ‘‘ You've quite lost your looks.’ 
It was not very encouraging 


hy can’t we 
And hints about marmalade, how 
whether he liked h 
And 


else She 
nicety how much a husband wants and look to it that he 
has a good deal less. By such contrivance they increase 
their spiritual comfort and material gains. But Joan was 
not like was too womanly and not 
feminine enough. 


rokKed, addock ot 
oon 

most women she 
into 


the spirit of these suggestions 


, with his Also, she was too sincere to be clever. She possessed a 
warm and generous heart, which is a very poor weapon to 

he would put her hand in his when go to war with—or get married with. Metaphorically, 
1 the butter he was without arms; her husband disarmed her every 


iot just time she sought to put them round his neck. 


help, a breakfast so perfect as 
criticism, Sometimes, as an earnest 
Joan was by no means a fool. Her trouble lay ir 


plicity and want of experience. Many times it occurred 


sim 
now !"’ 


excellent wife, and pretty 0 pretty in his eyes that 


tisfaction and approval 


ming One 


raw attention to defects in her appear 


h your face today? It’s "Or 
Or“ You used not to have that 


her hair 
why, then he would say 
that which, 


wrong with her face; if 
that er 
silence 


preserve close 


must be reminded, is evidence of 
days were profitably spent in the 

siness, which during working 
and competent, at 
with waves of unnatural 


energetic 
home 
appearance of this lassitude was 
a keen 
teps that 
behold a 


off warm greetings with, ‘Don’t, 
— 


moment he was 
ong the pavement with 
the hall of his own house, 


not just now 
d to catch the sound of his 
But Joan did 
that small incident as 


Most 


key in 
not realize or 
most 


women estimate to a 


There were no limits to Hervey’s genius for effecting her 

temporary disarmament — temporary, because never once 

he suggested anything permanent in that direction. 
“not just now.” 

That was his cleverness -or a fluke. It discouraged and 
encouraged in a single breath., The good moment was 
always in abeyance, and like an idiot Joan kept trying to 
find it up and down a pathway of years not unfilled with a 
barely realized but daily growing disappointment. 

Joan had married young and without experience. Her 
life had been She had been taught to cherish 
least of herself. She had not discussed the ref- 
ormation of the divorce laws at the age of fourteen. She 
had not gone for rides in side cars with young men more 
marvelous to look upon than aéronauts. She had not ex- 
pressed unfaith in the Bible, disbelief in the marriage sys- 
tem and confidence She had not whiled away 
the tedium of dances exchanging kisses with comparative 
taxicabs. She had not 
been cuddled in cinemas. She came to Hervey, her youth- 
ful bloom untouched and without a bruise upon her inno- 
cence. Good, pure and adoring, she came with a thundering 
great banking account of unexploited love, which, in 
defiance of common and the Married Woman's 
Property Act, she made over to him lock, stock and barrel. 


was no more than 


sheltered 
the very 


in free love 


strangers in conservatories and 


sense 


to her that Hervey, first-class husband though he was 
did not actively contribute to her gladness of heart by 
gifts of charm and attentiveness. Instinctively she felt 
that were he to do so her happiness would be multiplied 
beyond calculation. She knew it was not the way of men 
to be demonstrative and that they rarely offered their 
wives more than a kind of statuesque affection as cold to 
the touch as marble. Other married couples with whom 
she was acquainted studiously avoided the revelation of 
any tenderness toward one another and showed about a 
much enthusiasm for one another's society as the male and 
female sections of an automobile clutch. They were united 
and engaged by the mechanical device of marriage whereby 
they and the machinery of house and home traveled along 
a given track in some form of compact mass. They did not 
jon and they united proceeded to an 
accompaniment of grinding gears, which sooner or later 
stripped their teeth from lack of lubricant and attention 

It was absurd to expect Hervey to be different from 
other men, since other men were the same as Hervey; but 
this fact notwithstanding, Joan could not choose but feel 
that somewhere, somehow, in some subtle way life was 
cheating her of its benefits. And since a woman cannot 
feel anything without revealing it, Joan revealed her sense 


of injury by losing a proportion of her looks and most of 


hands run and 
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her spirits, and finally by getting so ill that Hervey Wa “*Certainly—of a kind. She is in a very receptive mood 8 There i big deal on just at present She nodded 
reluctantly compelled to cancel a City appointment and The most unlikely things— or persor would react upot obediently I shall know better i day or two 
carry her off to be overhauled by a physician in Wimpole her. In my opinion she requires a great deal of attent 
street “If it is a question of nurse ps And that brings us back to the entry of the sum of three 
On the way to tl doctor’s abode Joan betrayed ar **Nurses! Good grat ou no! ! 5 and 1 ep e made by Hervey } a int 
astonishing Improvement in healt! She talked gayly, **Look here,”” said Hervey let me understand OOk Ihis done, he wiped his pen, closed the inkpot, used 
flushed some color into her cheeks and rather offended “Certainly! Perhaps you would wait in the next i blotting pad, shut the account book, put it i drawer, 
Hervey by appearing to be very we indeed He, poor Mrs. Carrington.”’ turned the kev and moved over to the sofa 
TelLLOW ould not have been expected to fathom the cause Hervey sat there he did not intercept Joar ‘ Joan let the newspaper flutter away ind ime 
of this sudden improvement Had she told him it was due glance Doctor Stave y opened the door wit! te towards hin Automatica Herve put pat t and 
to him being with her at a time when routine dictated his alacrity. Nice of him ed in the other half of the sofa. That was a winter de 
p presence elsewhere he would have regarded the explana ‘Don’t you worry,” he said to her, all mixed up wit! e. In the summer he would have said, “Isn't it rathe 
tion as frivolous and foolish. To him it remained a mys- little bow. ‘There’s nothing the matter with you he irm, dear— for two, don't you think? 
te although to the consultant, Dr. Egbert Arthur he closed the door Joan bit her lip and returned to a stool before the fir 
stavels it Was no mystery at all Doctor Stavely went “TI don't get this said Herve You spea rt i ( lt had seemed needle y rude of him OT course it wasn ft 
through all the motions with a stethoscope and a trained and then say she’s right as the ma ide rea t wa ist his way If a wife uses her wit 
telligence He diagnosed Joan's case inside fifteen mit “The danger isn’t hers,”’ was the re} lake her t e must know that a husband's habits are never rude i) 
ite There was nothing remarkable about that, since the South of France get the Jor back to her chee} the se e which affront but are merely a stiffening in the 
ill day long processions of tired, disappointed faces con her round — make a fuss over her.”’ t f politene A great many people will tell you that 
fronted him, and in n t instances the cause of their “Then who is in danger?’’ bad manne ure ear evidence of good feliowship 
disappointment was the ame Doctor Stavely made a “You, of course.”’ There was a mopre ve ‘ t Then. be Ng pie t 
nt of having the husband in the room while he over —— mta erself re Joan put the questi ali you 
hauled the wile Under cover of casual observations “Why yes you don’t want to lose he! be able to rhe 
quite three-quarters of ! energy went to examining the **Good God, you don’t suggest she’s dying! I'm afraid | ant ist now hie ied rhere 
husband It isa great heip to deal simultaneously wit! **My dear sir, death isn’t the o Wa I losing people »>much doing and it i pity to negiect tt 
cause and effect Hervey simply looked mystified. ‘‘I told you she » in agreed with the sentiment in its more personal 
From Hervey’s point of ew, the fellow was a trifle a receptive mood. Well, there’s the trouble ‘ , ‘ " 
inprotfessional He made no use of long words or grave is lacking somewhere maybe a mere trifle pire tt bu ! | 
faces: he did not write notes on a chart, and he did refinement I don’t know Women set store Ye t couldn't be arranged. Beside there are plenty 
1t shake his head and put |} finger tips together in the ings. My advice to you is to find out what it ind of people at Cannes that you know Che Potters are there 
Way you would have expected at a four-guinea consul t There, that simple ind M ind M 
tatior y planted his feet and set his head at a i ‘ st t Ww i have beer ) e beyar 
Instead he talked about theaters, the tennis at Wimble re suggesting anything ami etween my wife Ve but as the do iid nothing us really the 
lon, carnations, of which he was a great devotee He gave elf, let me tell you here and “ er wit! 1, | didn’t see Of course, nothing I'd 
Joan a beautiful specimen from one of his greenhouses-— it *T shouldn’t bother After a marriage i Ve ! t y more than tor uu and He broke off isn t 
is lemon-yellow with purple edges to the petals She plicated business and : that a cobweb in the « ner there 
wed delightfully when accept it. In fact the whole Doctor Stavely, I didn’t come here to discuss the Oh-h!” said Joan, and went out of the room 
ffair was absurdly friendly and casual plexities of mar hank God, there are co t A week later she went ith alone king ba the 
It doubtful if he would ever have arrived at the diag ties In mune I came about my wile heaith and y cus! ! 1 the railway irriage il trated eflort to 
? tage had not Her ey put a direct question Joan he must go to the Sout! Very good, she shall ¢ the I He ey good-t ! h the w lo he ui wante 
} emed disappointed to have so delightful a conversatior South.” to him good-by and be kissed. Her face and mouth 
\ nterruyted for the purpose of reverting to anything sO Yes; but go with he M (ar gtor trange egiected he experienced t! A ird te 
al as her healt! “That’s a matter for arrangement Your fee With a el that she had left notl g behind, wt h was doubly 
What do I think of her?” replied Doctor Stavely. good deal of dignity he placed his guineas on the mantle trange, for in all the years of their married life she and 
A’ I’ve seldom seen a woman with a finer constitution than piece and went to the door But lw iv | regard ir He had never been separated bef 
{ ur wife’ interference as a piece of He left the sent 
‘Ah,’ said Hervey, ‘“‘just as I thought. There’s nothing unfinished, dropped the high tone and became 1d Whatever may be s1d against the sea, it cannot lau to 
rong , human. “ Damn it, man, we're devoted!” be admitted she is a hostess whose gift for throwing her 
The doctor became suddenly grave “That’s the best news in the world aid the doctor guests together without rival. Persons who on dry land 
‘On the contrary, as I see it, there is considerable Joan and Hervey took a taxi and she dropped | it | would not dream of addre g one anothe yming det 
inger.”’ city office. ‘* You will go to Cannes next week,”’ he said the benign or angry influence of the 1, make friendshiy 
’ ‘* Danger?” “And you?” ar r it of " ym appreciation or commo iffering 
| Joan slipped a hand into Hervey’s **T shall have to see.”’ with a brevity truly astonishing 
**Not just now,” he said; and repeated, ‘“ Danger?” ‘You will try?” Continued on Page 87 























“I Swear—I Swear I Shalt Do Something Violent if You —if You '* She Turned. ‘Violent to Me?" 


10 THE 


FIOIN. JDIIN' 


e Got 


Something New There, Fetler, and it'll Start 
Ali Kinds of Tatk and Arguments" 


( that fairy yarn about Allie Dean and her 
the wal that only hadda rub ‘erm 
wanted outta the john I'm the 

All | gotta do is to make 
flown and rub the place where Kid Op 
luck’ 
I'll bet if l wa 


xpre ed a ce ire for 


‘ I nyil h 


ial how my been running in 
dying of thirst 


a drink of 


ound 
water, 
alted peanut 


y dried herrings and 


how the frau snagyed me into moving to 


iw Island jerk-water and the honest effort 
both rousted 
| bey 


lipping me cake | 


making to vet in bad enough to vet u 
and 
turt 


and instead of giving me 


outta the place o far nix ain’t come herau 
brick und they keep 

1 the pulle ry, 

metou hox If | t« pson a bobo’ corns 

vw having ‘em and get 
If | tell lool 


is and twenty older’n she says, she 


juieh apologize fi 
of my dog a dame she 


und shushes me off in a corner for a 


of the prewar. I been figuring 
but it 


they'd elec 


ome on torching 
The 
t me president and make me take 
thinking up the The 
I can get anything I don’t want 


clubhouse wouldn't do no good 


rance jack for idea 
is wonderful 
1 don't 
But when it yrre 


whenevel want it 


to handing me the real meringue I 


Luke Cravens. It was him that done 
irt of all, 
he village one morning, making a call ona 
that can’t 
i'd noticed him around some previous and maybe 
here’s hows with him, but outside of that he 

1 kinda 

a bootlegger or a broken dick and let it 
time I find 


gotta pin the tin on 


me the wor! and here’s how come 
I'm down in ¢ 
see a thing, when I runs into 


tiger friend of mine 
{ 


his lad 


ik in a padlocked library to me 
had him doped a 
but thi 
neither thar he's both 
“O'Day,” says he, “has 
with politi 
me,” Lan “A lotta years ago a feller 
1 used to know pretty well was running for constable in 
Hlot Hound, Arizona. He asked me to look after the vote 
in the gulch end of the precinct, the which he figured was 
win him, and | 1 got ‘em both soused, and by the 
got their eyes fingered open the election was 
that only the old settlers remembered.” 
there, eh? 


vo at them, out he ain't no more 


you ever had anything to do 


, modest 


wel 


done it 
time they 
omething 


ist two votes inquires Cravens. “Did 
cash?” 
No,” I tells | The 


, In Arizona in 
them day 


i't let a coupla guys drink alone, 


lost out by one 


and I 


rhat’s a swell red-time tale,” “but see- 


you 


cuts in Luke; 
the short end of a count 
in quick with what I’m gonna suggest.” 
‘i can’t sto; “but I, maybe, 
is got enough influence with Dink O'Day to keep from 


ing as you is used to being or 
oughta fall 
you suggesting,”’ says I; 


tling in. Shoot the piece.’ 
“Tow,” 
for the 


‘Nothing 


asks Cravens right out, ‘would you like to run 
legislature ‘ 
I can think of offhands,” I replies, “could 
come near giving me more pleasures, unless it would be a 
kick and a double 

“You're a Democrat, ain't you?” goes on Luke. 

‘How do I show it?” | comes back. 

“It’s “I'm the county 
chairman and | got you picked for the ticket.” 

“Was it something my old man done to yours?” I in- 
quires. ‘Or was it e 

“Huh!” 

“I'm willing to do the decent thing,” I explains, “if you 
been treated shabby by me or my folks, but this revenge 


stull i 


on the shins earache,.”’ 


my business to know,” says he. 


growls Cravens. 


“Come on! Come on!” yelps Luke. ‘Give the 
comedy its day off. Me and the boys talked it over 
and we lit on you to make the race. Don’t you owe 
the party something?” 

“Not me,” I tells him, prompt. ‘I checked up the 
other day and we was exactly even. I gave ’em my 
vote four years ago and they paid me off with a 
package of watermelon seeds, a book on hog cholera, 
and a copy of as peech by some cuckoo ¢ ongressman 
on how rotten conditions in Kurope was vonna get 
if the Government didn’t widen the creek that run 
through his farm down in Alabama. I figure my vote 

done Cox exactly as much good as the tripe [ got from 

Washington done me, which makes us all 
to date 
“Now listen,”’ says Cravens, ‘and let me tell you 
the They is a vacancy in this district on 
the account of Zeb Hurley grabbing off that judge 
job last fall. The way we is got things laid out ag 
“Who's we?” [ interrupt 
“We's 


Democrats in this county 


quare 


ituation 


me,” he answers, “‘when it comes to the 


the word 
Dough- 


, and if you say 
tagger home for lunch, nominated 
more ain’t never had no one up for 


you can 


their turn.” 
the 


the levislature and it’ 

“How'd | happen to get 
blackball?”’ [T inquires, curiou 

“ Well,”’explains Luke,“ we hear 
pretty popular with the sill 
up there on the hill, and be 
sides you is retired from business, 
ain't you?” 

*'That’s the first half, bo,”’ I ad 
mits, ‘the last one being I’m gonna 
stay that way. You kidding me? | 
only been in this dump a 
short time, | don’t know 
polities, and | couldn't 
make aspeech even if my 
wife depended on it. I'd 
look great, wouldn't I, 
vetting up in the legisla 
ture and 


youl 


“You wouldn't expect to be elected, would you?” gasps 
Cravens. 

** Ain't they no chance of me winning if I was to run?” 
I asks. 

“You got a better one of beating a jack rabbit three 
laps in a two-lap race with your feet in a sling,” 


Says he. 
They is about six thousand votes in this district, and 
back in the landslide of 1912 a Democrat that was related 
to everybody in the county, running against a bobo that 
was a 50 per cent wit, was only beaten by thirty-eight hun- 
dred, That's the best we done so far.”’ 
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“What,” I wants to know, “‘is the use of entering a horse 
in them cases?” 

** Just to keep the record straight,’’ explains Luke, “‘and 
so the boys under the big dome won’t forget us altogether 
when the plum pie’s being cut. Now’ll yourun? We don’t 
really want nothing from you excepting a monniker to slap 
on the ballot.” 

“What you doing, feller?”’ I asks 
Not for Dinku 
one political trick you can work on me, 

“Yeh?” say “What's those 


“Count me 


“Selling lottery 
tickets guaranteed not to win? They i 
though % 
Craven i 

out,’’ I 
“Suppose 


happen and 


answers oie 
thing was to 


I was to cop? 


“If you does,”’ replies Luke, ‘‘I’ll give you my right ey 
and ad 
“Forget it,”’ I cuts in, final. ‘‘What other subjects you 
got today?” 

“All right,’”’ agrees Cravens. “I guess you're wise at 
that. Thinking it over, I can see where getting in the 
race’d put you in bad with the high hats on the hill.” 

**How do you mean, in bad?”’ | shoots back quick. 

“Oh, you know,” says Luke. ‘“‘That gang of coupon 
clippers is got a idea that anybody thet gets into polities 
is either a bum or a crook. Every time they goes to a vot 
ing place they thinks they is summing. They’d probably 
razz you outta the joint if you got mixed up in a campaign. 
Let it drop.” 










































“Drop nothing!" I comes back. ‘I’m just getting in- 
terested. You sure they ain’t no chance of being elected?” 

“If you get more’n a thousand votes outta the six,” 
answers Cravens, *‘ it'll only be because the b« VS has voted 
three times instead of the usual two.” 

“Who the Republicans got up?” I asks. 

’reston Wilberforce,” Luke tells me. 

‘What kinda bimbo’s he?” I continues. 

“ He’s got fat wet hands and flat feet,’’ answers Cravens. 

‘I ain’t never seen him or heard of him before,” I re- 
marks; “but I knows him intimate. Member of every 
lodge in the county, a pillow of the church, was a four- 
minute man during the war, thinks Sunday movies are 
released by the devil, and ss 

‘“Gosh,”” says Luke, “you take a wonderful picture! 
That’s Wilberforce. He'll get a big vote, though. On the 
quiet, I think he’s the grand kligrafter or something of the 
Ku-Ku Klan and all the nightie knights’ll turn out and 
whoop it up for him. But what do you care?” 

“I don’t,” I replies. ‘He can even have my vote if I 
wakes up in time.” 

“Getting in bad with the hill willies don’t seem to worry 
you none,”’ remarks Cravens 

‘Not none,” says I. “In facts, they ain’t nothing I'd 
rather do than.” 

“| kinda figured,” returns Luke, “‘that you didn’t fit in 
with them knicker-nuts. Then you'll run for the job?” 

“No,” L answers, “but I'll do like them English poli 
ticians Goes.” 

“What's that?” inquires Craven 

“Stand for it,” 1 tells him 


um 


DON’T say nothing to the frau that day about what 

I has let myselfs get let in for, on the account of us not 
having started talking again yet after the bridge game 
of the night before with Jim Magruder and his help, help 
mate Lizzie, but the next morning I makes the keyhole 
peech of the campaign to Kate. They is a piece in the 
paper about me being nominated by the anonymous vote 
of the committee and I tosses it, marked, over to the 
misses. She don’t say nothing, but the kinda look she gives 
me starts Kansas farmers on the run for cyclone cellars. 

‘As I looks into your bright and intelligent faces this 
evening,” I ahems, “I would be of the opinions that you 
ain’t so pleased over the high honors which has been 
confirmed on me.” 

“‘What does it mean?” asks the wife, cold. 


os 


eS ay ap 
ee 4 
SS er ee 


0 
=> > , 
I Can't Make Out What They is Saying and What the 


Rah-+Rah's All About 


“It means,” I tells her, ‘that the voters of this district, 
the unterrified and military Democracy of this grand old 
county, the party of Jefferson and Lincoln and the 
forths, has picked your pet provider to id 

“You look picked,” cuts in the frau. ‘How much did 
it cost?” 

“Nothing but a struggle,”’ says I, truthful 

“You expect me to believe,’’ comes back Kate, “that 
they put you up for a job without getting nothing from 
you?” 

“They gets my services, don’t they?” I return 

“Figured extravagant,’’ says she, “they oughta be 
worth nearly so much as the thing that turns a one into a 
ten. How’d it all happen, anyways?” 

“You shoulda been there, pearl without the price,” | 
answers with enthusiasms. ‘I wouldn't never forget that 
scene down in the village yesterday if I was to live to bea 
hundred and four years, three months and 
seven days old. There 1 was, walking along, 
with nothing on my mind 

“You two sure keeps steady compar 
remarks the wife 

with nothing on my mind,” I re 
sumes, “thinking of you, and what I would 
buy you for last Christmas, when all of a sud 
den like a bolt of blue the whistle tart 
ringing and the bells blowing and before | 
knows what’s why and for who, a cemmittee 
of leading citizens grabs me by the arm and 
hustles me over to the town hall. Was I sur 
prised ’ That's putting it w ldly You coulda 
knocked me over with a breath 

*Yours?” inquires the misses, polite 

“Well,” I goes on, “the place was packe 
and when I[ enters, it begins raining pa 
dammonia. The cheering musta lasted part 
of ahour. While it’s going on I notice 
on the walls reading, Swim or Sink, We W t 
Dink; O'Day, the People Pick i 
Way; Dink for Those Who Think, and 

“Funny,” interrupts Kate I don’t sec 
a word in the Doughmore News about ar 
of them excitements 

“Huh!” I snorts. ‘‘What would you ex 
pect from the capitalistic press? You don't 
think they is gonna let the world know how 
I, a friend of the thorny-handed sons of the 
soil, swept the crowd with my elegance, how 
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the children threw flowers in my path! Can you imagine 
the News telling its readers that I ripped the hide offa them 
rich, golf-shooting wi 

“You didn’t say anything mean about the folks around 
here, did you?” cuts in the wife, excited 

Te 


selfs.”’ 





and find the record,” 1 shrugs, ‘“‘and see for your 


“T only wanna hear one more thing about this nomina 

tion,”’ says Kate 

My speech of acceptance?” I asks 

No,” returns the frau; “‘what this Luke Cravens per 
son says when you tells him you ain’t gonna run.” 

‘Ain't gonna run!”’ I yelps. ‘‘How do you get that 
Say Listen, gal, you may be starting on a trip that'll land 
you right in the White House mint bed. No matter what 
you thinks, I ain’t gonna turn down no chances of becom 
ing a great statesman and getting the school kids a day off 
ny birthday. I kinda owe it to ’em.” 


‘You're a great statesman already,” says Kate 

“Yeh?” | eyebrows 

“Yeh,” replies the wife “T understands a statesman is 
a dead politician, and you passed out sudden the minute I 
read that piece in the paper 

“What I inquire 


pub service? 


our objections to my going into 


“My respect for the public, for one thing,’ snaps the 


hobble. ‘For a other, I ain't gonna have you spoil every 
thing for me in Doughmore. I'm just beginning to know 
th 


e nice people around here and getting you trained so 
that a nearsighted person standing a block or so away and 
looking in the other direction might mistake you for a 
gentleman, and I'm not gonna have everything mussed up 
by you getting mixed up with a lotta low politics.” 
“What's low about 'em?” I shoot “If you'd ’a’ seen 
the crowd cheering and ¥ 


I couldn't ’a slams back the frau, ‘‘on the account of 
drinking not affecting me the same way it does you. You 
don’t think I fell for any of that rah-rah ragtime you been 


telling me! They ain't tw n the village that ever 





heard of you, and you probably got the nomination by 


matching that Craver for it The chances i too, it’s 
been offered to everybody in the county from the caddies 
aown to the towr mp 

‘Just the same," says I, looking at her narrow and with 
deep meanings, “as long as we stays in this neighborhood 
I’m gonna fight for the ghts of the common people, ii 
any. Of course,”’ I finishes with a gestures, “if we was to 


move away from 
The doorbell cut n and I goes to answer. They is a 
young feller on the porcl ; 
‘You the Honorable Dink O'Day?” he inquires 
“I’m him,” I admit 


‘The Doughmore New ent me to interview you,” 
i the lad 

I leads him back to a room we calls the study, on ac 
ount of the telephone book being kept there, and squats 


‘I ain’t got much time I tells the boy, “being as 1 is 
working on some figures for the President, but what can I 
do tor you and your 

What issues,”’ he asks me you gonna make in this 
campalsg 

‘Is they more’n one I comes back, surprised. I'm 
parring for time, but all at oncet a idea hits me that 

ighta get me in as good with the Doughmorons as a mad 
d In a kindergarten 


Continued on Page 68 





Cordetia Blodgett Gets Up, Smiles and Stips Me the Mitt 
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Al MONROE DOCTRINE 


amazing old cathedral, a picturesque central 


By Norval Richardson square and a grouping of villas and gardens that 


tate Department was quite fantastic and unreal and dramatic. He 
mentioned it to ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ wondered why Belasco hadn’t reproduced the 

scene in some play; all those 
orange and purple and golden 
lights would have beena peritect 
find for him. And why people 


didn’t go there, why it wasn’t 








crowded with tourist 
him tremendously 
during those first hours 
arrival. 

The first fly in the ointment 
appeared when Billy reached 
the legation and found it one of 
the grubbiest houses in the 
town. There wasn’t even a gal! 
den; and the minister and hi 
wife—who had been there four 
year had evidently made 
their sojourn one of the strictest 
economy. 

“What's the use of blowir 
in your salary in a place like 
this?”’ the minister at once cor 
fided to him. “These people 
don’t know there’s a United 
States-—-and care less. All 
they’re interested in just now 
is how to get something to eat 
There’s some sort of a bread riot 
going on every week, and the 
government-—-just about the 
rottenest you ever heard of —i 
doing nothing to relieve the sit 


fullest, and the 
mt about on uation. Something’s going to 


happen pretty soon, and it’ 
ing to be rather nasty. There’ 


some sort of amovement on the 


ind dream the time 
iys had the idea 

nt secretari 
punishmet part of subversive elements to 


make the country into arepubli 
and get rid of the royal famil 
and according to my opinio 
the king will have to look out or 
he'll pretty soon lose his crown 
Not much of a loss thoug! 

there are only about two million 


d done 


people in the whole countr 
I’m glad enough to be getting 
game a away before the storm bul 
My successor has already beer 
appointed, and we’re leaving 
next week. Would you car 


er ask to be 
department 


rather make 
see the cable from the dey 


ment?”’ 

silly did want to see the ca 
ble very much and read it wit! 
absorbed interest 


be ings re 
ave the feeling 
n that they know 
uch things than 
the y do At 
good policy to i “ 4 J ' bs wen 
When a man he President wishe 
ne might 
mind to a + . 4 “ P ipotentiary. 
nhim. After ’ bo x . ‘ ; f a the attention « 
- " E ‘ >. which you are a 
: r the agreement 
‘ who, you may st: 
No place need be wasted Se = in American financial ci 
, on considered one of our 1 
1 Keep your eyes I Want to Tatk to You Man to Man. My Name's Jones. And Yours — What's Your Real Name?"’ standing figures of Amer 
ress. You are instructed t 
this mi: mee, as the President is desirous o 
| at it only two years—really not quite that talking to the admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet, who J0"¢S "omination to the Senate next week 
} | ] : : | SECRETAR\ F STATE. 
what he had seen, experienced and he added — told him that it was most likely that he would put into the ware ii 
had looked port of that country —-which was also the capital— if Billy ‘*Do you know anything about this Mr. Josiah Wabash 


it deal of i 


capital of the 








e! Billy thought it was anything but that encouraging words about his new post. After dinner he was 


it 


with an expression that suggested he 
depths suffered, would already fill abook. How would let him know how conditions were; that he had Jones?" Billy asked. 
: it met the young king at Cannes the previous winter, had “Only what’s there.’ The minister indicated the cabl 


r, two weeks in Paris cheered him up immensely, as 
The government 


of us, and helped him throw off the depression played tennis with him and liked him immensely) ““At any rate, the matter’s gone through 
here accepted him, his nomination has been confirmed by 
the Senate and you'll probably soon be notified of his pend 


moat 
montl He even began to view it pl ilosophi “He urged me to bring my ships in there and show his 
all, he had acted from the best motives. He people what we had in the way of a navy, and I'd like 
» be helpful and do someone a good turn. That nothing better than to do it. We'll be at Malta in about ing arrival. You might as well begin making arrangements 

ne had turned out to be unworthy of his efforts six weeks. Perhaps it will be possible to run up there.” for his assuming office at once.” 
his fault; and taken as a whole, the experience If Billy had thought the Central American republic to Billy’s brows drew together in sudden co 
of inestimable advantage to a diplomat. It hadshown which he had been sent at the outset of his career had ““But—I'’ve never been in a legation when a minister 

must not let himself be blinded by superficial looked exactly like a stage curtain, he was sure now——as_ arrived. What do I do? 

must look deeper than the surface; he must the last stretch of the journey was being made on what “Before I leave I'll present you to the foreign minister 
rein on his feeling in a word, upon his might be called a prehistoric boat —that he was actually on and inform him that you are left in charge of the legation 
be the exact antithesis trusting and the stage. He had never seen such atmospheric effects. until the new minister arrives. There’s a lot of rigmarole 
n-hearted. No successful diplomat ad Mountains, harbor, luxuriant terraced gardens and a_ about his presentation. The foreign minister will tell you 
of such feelings; nor tuld he from rambling town of white and yellow houses were all dream the whole thing. You'd think—from all the form they go 
All of which only proves that he was ing away in the most extraordinary light he had ever through here—it was London or Rome or some important 
young and very impressionabk imagined place. But it’s easy enough if you follow instructions.”’ 
ht before he took the Orient Express he dined From the ship the place looked like fairyland; and on Billy could not resist the temptation of printing on a 


the embassy and heard, quite incidentally, the first shore the beauty was hardly lessened, for there were an piece of paper—that night when he was alone in his 


nsternation 
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room—the name of his new chief and his title. There was he hadn't the vaguest idea; but as he looked back on “Much of this folderol going on down here 
something about ‘Josiah Wabash Jones, Envoy Extraor- the episode afterwards he always remembered that the “A good deal. But it’s easy to learn.” 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States very first vision of Mr. Jones had been pregnant with a cer “Who wants to learn it? I didn’t come here for that 


of America”’ that, written down, sent him off into uncon- tain feeling of ominousness. His somewhat extraordinary of thing. I've only got a few months to spend here 


trollable chuckles. Could any country but his own great bulk was the first thing that struck Billy; it act ially cre that time has got to be given over to busine | 
America produce s an extraordinary combination? ated an impression of considerable presence. Beyond this They told me in Washington that you kr 


Could Mr. Jones himself by any possible chance come up to was a costume it could hardly be called anything else ps of this job, so it’s up to you to go thr 
bull White spats gray derby Ever »,”” Billy interposed mildly 


cable came the day after the retiring minister h: ft, herd’s plaid suit, an enormous light- » Sue rlain things 


what his name and ti suggested ? However, when a that accentuated the 


Billy read it with a feeling that after all the combi: 1 gloves and a soft collar made Mr. Jones loo ry ucl , I'll do whatever you say. Only remember I'm 
of name and title was not going to be so overpowering : like an attempt to live up to an unfamiliar réle silly hac a purpose. The President asked me to come here 
he had first thought. The cable was brief but suggestive met a good many American diplomat and he had he: something over, and the sooner I do it the better 
Expect t rive a Pant heat fu 4 agood many stories about those he hadn’t met — but not} ased, How do you like my get-up? Got 
house to be d. Engag ta nt i expense ing that he could think of at that moment approached | st they could do in a weel Said it 
first impression of Mr. Jone an impression that became liplomatie traveling outfit. Do I lool 
least, Mr. Josiah Wabash Jones intended to live in all more bewildering as he felt himself unaccountab 1 look very impressive sa 
the proper diplomatic way, thought Billy, and immediately — liking him at first sight. He was so tremendously hearty Jones’ head went bach 
set out to find the best furnished house to be had—which ven breezy, that he was irresistible hook the motor 
turned out to be a much easier thing than he had expected Billy bowed ceremoniously in greeting his new chic 
A few days after he had consulted agents and mentioned to felt his hand clasped in a way that made him wince ‘ 
those colleagues whom he had met that he was looking for “Hello, Mister Secretary,’”” boomed Mr. Jones’ « department 


¢ } 


a new legation, he received a communication from the voice. ‘‘ Mighty glad to find you on the job. Everything Not one 
master of the royal household informing him that a villa ready for me?” Mr. Jone t a glance towards t 
which was crown property might be rented if a satisfactory Billy turned quickly towards the representative « back of him and on either side 
price could be agreed upon. The satisfactory price struck foreign office. ‘‘ May I have the honor of presenting Count hand shielding his mout! 
Billy as being somewhat staggering and drove him into Castlesheldt, who has come to extend the welcome o “Something that’s goi 
cabling Mr. Jones, who immediately replied succinctly foreign minister?”’ t notice at home 

Take it.’’ And so the contract was signed Mr. Jones boomed again illy’s amazement —firs 

Though there were very decided inadequacies in this ““Mighty glad to meet you, count. Pretty place you'y culation over hi 
villa— such as very sketchy bathrooms, a leaking roof and got down here. Ought to get considerable water power out and bound It was easy enough to see 
drains that appeared to be permanently out of repair of that chain of mountains. Got many factories?” to be an experience in diplomacy quite different 
Billy felt that on the whole it would make an impressive “*He doesn’t speak English,’’ murmured Billy thing he had yet been through. As a matter of 
legation. There were whole suites of reception rooms and “Then what’s he meeting me for? Does he think I talk Jones alone was a rather unusual experier 
banqueting halls and terraces, and a garden that extended any of this lingo?” “TI didn't think we had any relatic 


straight down to the sea and furnished a view of town and ‘It’s only a form to be got through — courtesy of the country,” Billy began. “I've been re: 


harbor that he felt sure would go far towards meeting the government—that sort of thing,”’ Billy tried to explair respondence since I arrived — it tox a very short time 

requirements of even a Mr. Josiah Wabash Jones hurriedly as he got Mr. Jones headed towards the gang to do it—and I ran across nothing in t important 
He had hardly got a staff of servants engaged and in the plank and down to the pier, where, after many bows and No, you wouldn't. But I'm ¢g omal he relation 

villa before Mr. Jones arrived. Accompanied by a repre professions of delight at welcoming him on the part of the mportant from this time on.”’ 

sentative from the foreign office, Billy sallied forth to meet foreign-office representative, they were at last alone Again Billy wondered what 

his new chief, who at first sight struck him with considerable Mr. Jones sank back in the motor Billy had procured of any consequence betweer 

alarm. How accentuated this alarm was going to become for the occasion and drew a deep breath Continued on Page 





























“You Did It!t*' He Roared, Stilt Hotding Billy Tight 
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N BLUSIVE PANACEA 


SOUGHT IN THE QUAGMIRE OF TAXATION 


it 


(NOMETIMES it seems as if life were just one 
s long series of discredited remedies, of disap 
b pointments and disillusionments at the failure 
! and economic reforms to bring about de « 
ri} sno argument against trying 

, but it is 


or believing in fairie 


condition a very good argument for 
The re area 
20 bad, if the 


imply 


J miiracie 

and reforms which aren’t 

but the Way we overwork them is 

that all 
ms produce unexpected consequence 

bad by they 

fut generally the fact can be counted upon 


d seems incapable of learning is 


any means, nor are 
won't be the results which had been hoped for 
proposed measures read attractively on paper 
they appeal to theory and logic sul 
capable of 
of their 


ind thus new, 


eom 
ISseqQUeNnces 


eal applica 


ret on, 


different and unthought-of problems 


themselves, often as seriou 


Is for whose correction the 


Iption Was written 

re frequently urged 

the more ¢ jual, even and wide 
on of wealth. Of 

could be 


tion would be 


No reform is m¢ 


poor made 


the olved 


the cure of poverty 1 


que 
a long, 
A short cut which 


oroce 
re 
' 


er often 


dou 
cuted is to make 
that is, to reduce or 


tiled 


“dvi 
rich poorer 
woll n for 


subject is of 
ral interest, either theo 
or pra tically It 
ion of socialism, which 


s doubtful uf any 
unter ven 
eully enter 
thediscu 

country is pretty much theo 
But the more equal distri 
the business, so to 


not 


1 of wealth 
of leveling fortunes — is 

y a phrase for soap-box orator 
to frighten the conservative with. It 
toth of rich and poor 
because it forms much of the 


applie affairs 
ilike, 
background, much of the very foun 
dation of the whole theory and prac 
tice of taxation, which affects us all 


The Death Duty 


jen 3 article is written just as Con 
is getting to work. The writer 


ore: 
yres 


does not know what Congress will 
do about taxation, but every citizen 
knows that the subject looms big and 
will form a very large part of the de 
liberation It is a safe prediction, 
the that can be made, that 
done, there will be in the 
minds 
or perhaps in the front of both their 
minds and their speeches on taxation, 
a philosophy of wealth, an eagerness 
either and punish it or else 
a belief in its functions and services 

Nor must it be supposed that su 


afest 
whatever is 


hack of the of the legislators, 


to reduce 


pertaxes on large incomes and the 

unsolved problem of tax-exempt securities, both of which 
contention, constitute by any means the 
It is doubtful whether they strike 
the heart of the dispute concerning the distri 
another and entirely different form of 


are such bones of 
whole of this question 
as close to 
bution of wealth as 
texation 

People in general seem curiously unaware that the tax 
which has made the most progress in this country in recent 
probably not that on incomes at all, but on inher- 
itances, or, as it should be called, the death duty. It has 
been adopted not only by the Federal Government but by 
ill the states of the Union except two, and will be one of the 
chief fighting grounds of nearly all movements for social 
reform, so designated, for the next generation. 

Inheritance or death duties in this country have as yet 
attracted only a fraction of the interest and attention 
given As far as the Federal Government is 
12,000 or 13,000 estates are affected 
as compared with 7,006,000 income-tax payers. 


years 1s 


the income tax 
concerned only some 


each year, 


ARTOONS BY 


HERBERT 


Tax Bureaus are Chronicatly Swamped 


But the general failure to realize the meaning and possibil- 
ities of this system of taxation has another:explanation. 
Though a person may pay income taxes each year for 
most of a lifetime, he or she dies only once. Therefore a 
person's estate pays but one death duty. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, this form of taxation is so new, relatively speaking, 
that it has not had time as yet to get all the way around. 
Its fact, and the consciousness of it, have thus far reached 
only a small minority. But time is going to remove any 
ignorance which now exists regarding this form of taxation. 
Besides, the general trend of rates appears to be upward, 
an increase on the part of six or seven states in a single year 
being in no way unusual. If all forms of governmental 
expense decrease in the future it is possible, of course, that 
inheritance as well as income tax rates will follow suit. But 
is not the whole tendency of state and local expenses 
upward? Aside from any question of a Federal soldiers’ 
bonus, the states and municipalities must find an ever- 
increasing tax revenue to meet the interest on bonds issued 


JOHNSON 


pay for state soldiers’ bonuses, good roads, 


to 
By Albert W, Altwo od! schools, state universities and other institutions. 


A tremendous hurrah is made, and justly, be 
cause the Federal Government has reduced its war 
debt from some $26,000,000,000 to 
$22,000,000,000. This has been ac 
complished only by the most Hercu 
lean efforts, by an insistent focusing 
of national attention upon the neces 
sity of debt reduction and economy 
Successive Presidents and Secretaries 
of the Treasury have shouted to the 
people from the housetops, and 
highly talented directors of the 
budget have worked themselves into 
a frenzy for this worthy object 
As President says, the 
budget system has involved real sac 
rifice by department heads and a 
great concentration of effort by bot! 
Congress and the Administratior 
Or as Secretary Mellon says, to keep 
the expenses of the Federal Govern 
ment down to the 
figure there ‘‘ must be continued pre 
sure all along the line for the utmost 
economy and efficiency in 


Coolidge 


$3,500,000, 000 


govern 
ment operations.” 

But what the deuce is 
my saving money if my wife 
children incur new debts of equal 
amount? What the Federal Gover: 
ment has saved the states and local 
jurisdictions are spending 


gained by 
and 


The Last Resort 


“| THINK you will find it will take 
you about a month to ascertain 
what the total public debt of the 
United States is,’’ was the statement 
made by a leading authority on goy 
ernmental finance. “By which | 
mean all public debts, state and local 
I predict that these jurisdictions are 
bonding themselves for figures which they will never be able 
to pay except by recourse to enormous inheritance taxes 
Just now they are kiting. When these bonds mature deat} 
duties will come to have a very real significance, becauss 
the American people will be called upon to pay over what 
will amount to a capital levy, the serious economic disturb 
ances from which no one can predict. 

“It is a great old game, not paying your bills, and it i 
awfully popular right now. municipa 
bond issues are just a politician’s trick to make peopk 
think they can eat their cake and have it too. It wa 
necessary in wartime, when we had to lick the enemy in six 
months, but there is no reason why we shouldn’t pay for 
good roads and the like by taxes as we go along. Goodn« 
knows they take long enough to build and we all have to 
detour through the woods for a year or two 

“Mark my words, the only way to take care of these 
chickens when they come home to roost, to pay for thes« 
bonds when they come due and the roads have worn out, is 
to resort to inheritance taxes on the scale of a capital levy 

It is obviously outside the scope of this article to general 
ize concerning state and municipal expenditures. Many 
of them are wise and necessary. The increasing demand 
for high school and state university education, the better 
care of the insane, criminal and other defective classes, 
together with the insistent demand for roads and highway 
these all make large expenses inevitable. But it 
is easy and convenient to put out forty and fifty year bonds 
with no adequate provision for payment, and yet the time 
will come when interest and principal must be met 

There may be the administration of the 
inheritance tax for keeping the rates at a moderate level, 
but the fact that it has about it all the earmarks of a fabu 
lous productiveness will certainly not be overlooked when 


These state and 


bridges 


reasons in 


necessity arises to meet the great charges which are now 
being incurred. In the opinion of a great many people no 
tax comes so near perfection as that on inheritances. In 
certain respects such a tax is amazingly easy to collect. 

It is estimated that one-thirtieth of the wealth of the 
country changes hands each year through death—say, 
roughly, from $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. The fact 
that all such properties must pass through the courts gives 
the state a convenient opportunity to collect a tax. There 
lies the dead man’s property, for the first time completely 
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exposed to view, and literally in the hands of the state. 
Since by law the property cannot be transferred to heirs 
until the taxes asked for are paid, there is no possibility of 
escape. 

If the state chooses to browbeat the heirs into paying an 
exceedingly heavy tax, should that be considered public 
policy, what is to prevent? A few argue that more or less 
undiminished inheritance is biologically desirable, or that 
it is a natural right, handed down to man from heaven. 
More say that it is a strictly statutory affair, to be regu- 
lated by the state. But whatever theory anyone may hold, 
receive all property upon death 
and holds it until the ave paid over to the state such 
taxes as the law provides for 

“Of course it’s a good tax,” said a high official of a New 
I ngland 


the state does in actual fact 


heirs h 


‘A man who made his money and did 
but had a legal residence here, died, 
did was to write out a couple of checks 
And for all 
practical purposes all this state has to do to take in money 
like that is to keep one official with a couple of clerks in a 
little room in the statehouse.” 
Then, too, the tax, in theory, at ] 
to pay or bear. It falls in most instances upon 
to pay on the part of those who are 
n created by the very act of inherit- 
nimum sacrifice because it comes 
out ls parted with by the dead man and not yet in 
| in fact have never had the 
ot be shifted; it is not 


state. 
business elsewhere, 
and all his executors 


to the state treasurer for nearly $1,000,000. 


it least, is easy, convenient 


and painless 
entirely new a 


most 


ance 


When Heirs Do Battle 


N MANY cz heirs have 


ing the property 


contributed little, often 
Not having 
through earning it which 


nothing, toearni 
he right 

the father has establi heir, so it is held, cannot 
lain if the state recognizes thi 


yet given no evidence of ability 


comp Tact and takes a portion 








giving up part of their windfall as arduous as if they had 
worked for it. It follows supposedly that they will protest 
less at being forced to divide with the state than if an 
equal sum were taken away from what they had actually 
earned Besides, it hurts less to have something taker 
away before you get it thar 
undisputed possession 

The argument obviously is all the stronger, in the cass 
of indirect, remote, distant, collateral, or, 
have called them, the “laughing heirs.” 
should be, much more unexpected in the case of distant 
heirs, and there can be nosuch feeling of unfairness at being 
heavily taxed as in the case of direct descendants, espe 
cially those associated in business with the father or al 


long after you have beer 


as the Germans 


Inheritance is, or 


ready living on a scale made possible by the father. Under 
modern conditions the ties among cousins or even the 
uncle-and-nephew relationship is often very slight indeed 
and the social foundation of 
cousins is not very solid, 

But back of all this is popular concern over the growt! 
large fortunes and a desire to reduce or distribute them 
There is a feeling that the inheritance of such fortune 
essentially undemocratic, that there is : 
about it, that those who inherit large wealt! 
advantage over their brothers. ‘‘ Democracy wishes-to see 
men and individuals put to the test, 
by the deeds of their forbears.’”” The dead parent, it is felt 
has no right to leave a child undue financial power 

Then, too, it is pretty 
inherited wealth often weaken 
at least brings out the worst ir 


‘ ‘ 


inheritance among distant 


something freak! 


untal 


nave an 


not profiting lorever 


generally conceded 
3, injures an 

acter, or 
There is no more common remark than that 
herited wealth has spoiled So-and-So, who i 
typical rich man’s son. Possibly there is an inconsisten« 


here. If inherited wealth gives advantages to the few over 


the many it is a little difficult to see how it can be such a 


But the incor 


is more apparent than real 


moral and mental disadvantage to inherit 
sistency, the discrepancy, 
The effect of inherited wealth 


the character, upon the caliber of the heir 


of course, depend upor 


If he wants t 
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Ain Inheritance Tax is the Easiest of All Taxes to Collect 


iid to be a 


loaf, have a riotous time and go to the devil generally he 
has distinct advantages in such pursuits over the 


If his ambition is to make more money an 


average 
man d acquire 
more power he also has advantages. In any case he has 
the added weapon of money, for which: ly all men are 


working, without having to work other 


people are covetous and envious, can t+ 
expressed in punitive taxation if in 

Associated with the ir 
and perhaps unconscious but very real impulse to punish 


the idle, Nor can the stoutest defender 


no other 
stinct of envy is a somewhat vague 
nonearning he 


large fortunes deny that heirs frequently deserve punis 


I 
mete out to 


l 
which existing laws 


ment greater than any 


them. Year after year the papers are filled with accounts 


of long-drawn-out litigation among heirs, exposing to the 
world a degree of greed 
would 


found in French 


jealousy and malice nign places 


which sordid muse! ty 


The Will-Breaking Industry 


earned income year quarrel 


|} pecker pare and sisters already it ceipt of wholly un 
) ‘ 
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Continued on Page 46 
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omething similar about 
liberal policy of 
h made all thing 


w fol 


nadidly 


may re 
wmberthat manyshipping men 
when the fine 
were printed in 
bit the truth 
First, 


i hospital 


injured 


! foreign bart 
the end of a 
towline, 
own story, 
emembered the 
pulled a full man’ 

n life's rope. From boy 
ood he was picked upon. Even 
n he rebelled, dared to hit 
ick at the school 


found him unexpectedly 


bully and 
uscep 
alloping at the end 
righteous fist driven by a 
ageou he art, he received 
hing but whispered suspicion 
schoolfellows, They 


another, and 


from hi 

whi pered to one 
to the defeated champion, that 
Stubby had something in his 
He had. it was 
hard doubled-in-des 


hand a good 


peration fist. 





same qualifications as 
undoubtedly more 
merit. He saw ir 
mentr othing less 
ing vindication of al 
forecastings. 


proftessio 
appoint 
sweep 
loomy 
more 


“*He’s bigger, and look 


of a man," he muttered 

Then he saw Bill Hawkes, t} 

the dec 

and it 

as if asubtle message had pass 

Stub straightened 

head erect and 

grimly resolved to 

world that a man’ 

matter what size hide 

celed up in. 

Strike 
go below; 

Look well U win’ 
find it'll blou 

Reli f, 


veTYy well, 


boson, across 


smiled whimsically, 


went 


th’ bell, 


may be late, | 


Ef on'y you | 

trike, strik 

Old Bill sang as h 
boson’s dow? 
and then 
mea 


stores 


peak. Every now 


glanced at Stub, uring 
line on the poop 
d to hush hi 
musical bellow, for the ship wa 
alongside the dock He noted 
the third mate's businesslike 
movements and nodded hi 


a new log 
There was no ne¢ 


zled head sagaciously 
*'Th’ battle’s startin’ fer 
he muttered ‘Fair wind 
him, f’r he’s a decent lad 
Mr. Stubbs was stil 
his brother 
rounded Ar 
racing home with the 
He was even 
to Mr. Fargo. He fed 
on bitterness. He hate« 
for his tall body, his blo 
his smiling readines 
Most of all he hated hin 
Many a time he tol 
himself he would never sti 
hand or utter a word to set Fars 
right in the things he lacked a 
a sailor, and these things wert 
many. Fargo went to sea be 
cause he thought he would lik« 
to feel the importance of com 
mand, not because he had to 
earn a living. Stub knew that 
an owner’s man was slated from 


otticer 


Surprise 


ol teas. 


prospects. 








would have suc 
bully’s place as 


The bully 
his black eyes paled. 


\ bigger lad 
ceeded to the 
ock of the school 
reinstated when True, he left 
his championship was a poor thing. But 
He was on 


aione, SO 


Stub never took the trouble to assert his rights 
school as Joseph Stubbs, a good thump 
Other lads never called him anything 


the register of the 


ing he-man name 
else but Stubby. When he left 
*“Stubby’s left 

good mouthful for a shark.” 

At sea théy said he was like the butt of a cheap cigar. 
nothing to look at, not much account anyhow, 

called him Stub It stuck 

When he stood on the deck of his first ship, the China 
clipper, Surprise, gaping aloft in open-mouthed amazement 
at the ing mastheads and the apparently inextricable 
a young giant of a third mate, built like 
an untrimmed spar, rugged and weathered, flush with the 
a first promotion, looked down contemptuously 
of the poop and catalogued 
and for all 

‘Hey! You sawed-off stub of 

‘Stubbs, sir,”’ Joseph suggested respectfully. 

He knew instinctively that respect was the due of an 
officer; he f that he ought at least to try to get started 
under his right and That was due to him. 
Mr. Pledge grinned with tight lips over big, strong teeth. 


school to go to sea they 
Won't make a 


imply said, Gone to sea 


strong, 
Ihe \ 


chaos of rigging 


pride ol 
irom the sacred eminence 
Joseph Stubbs once 


proper name, 


Che grin 


tovp d at his eyes 
| t, didn’t I, sonny? Well, Stub 
uid! lie snapped as Stub opened his mouth 


Aru i ht irs 


“Look Out for Yourself, Bilti"* Yelled Stub, and Then the Lightship Reeled to a Terrific Impact 


again. ‘Stub you are, and Stub you'll jump to when you 
hear it called. Get a tin of oil and brick dust, some rope 
yarns and waste, and get busy on the brass work.” 

So Stub started on his career as asailor. By the time he 
had earned his promotion to third mate of the Surprise he 
had learned much. He had seen the captain retire and 
Mr. Garth, the mate, succeed him. He saw a second mate 
discharged for drunkenness, and Mr. Fledge made first 
mate. That had a lasting effect upon Stub. It was just 
another of the things he never forgot, even when life seemed 
to hold nothing for him but humiliation. It saved him 
from turning humiliation into degradation. 

Though Mr. Stubbs on deck, Stub was the familiar name 
off duty. Mr. Pledge saw to that. Even the captain did 
not trouble to forget the name that had stuck to the third 
mate since joining the ship a greenhorn. When the new 
second mate reported, a ruddy-faced, striking young fel- 
low, he too, adopted Stub as too catchy to be replaced by 
Mr. Stubbs. Mr. Fargo was an owner’s man. He was 
destined for rapid advancement. Everybody knew that. 
After the barest minimum of sea experience, he was already 
second mate of a fast clipper without ever serving as third 
mate. And one of the owners bade him bon voyage at the 
wharf as if he were already skipper with a long winning 
record behind him. Captain Garth was not too pleased 
about it; nor was Mr. Pledge. But they, at least, were not 
yet being overhauled in rank by the newcomer. The bitter- 
ness lay in Stub’s heart, for he had the same experience, the 


the start to go ahead 
palpable incompetency could 
hinder such a favorite of fortune, 
and he despised such progress. He refused to join any of 
the various orders usually cultivated by the ambitious of 
the professions. He would go ahead on merit or not at all 
He told Bill Hawkes so, Bill agreed with his principles; 
but the wise old head wagged doubtfully as to the com 
mercial value of the resolve. 

In the big seas of the Agulhas Current off the Cape of 
Good Hope, a dismasted bark hove in sight, a distress sig- 
nal fluttering in two flags from the stump of a mizzenmast 

“Hoist out a boat, Mr. Pledge. We'll look her over,”’ 
said Captair. Garth, focusing his glass. “‘H’m! Don’t see 
anybody aboard her. Mr. Stubbs, go aloft and look. Can't 
waste time over a deserted derelict.” 

Stub was aloft with the agility of a born sailor. He had 
thrilled at sight of the wreck, wanting nothing better than 
to be sent in the boat. 

He saw from the mizzen royal yard, wide clean decks 
unbroken; spars trailing alongside the derelict hull, held 
by their rigging, seemed to hint that the ship had been 
dismasted by one terrific squall. The bulwarks were only 
broken in two places. 

“Don’t see any people, sir, but the boats seem to be all 
there,” he hailed. 

He trembled with the fear that he would be left up there 
on the yard when the boat went away, and yet he knew he 
was by far the best boatman in the ship. The boat already 
hung in the tackles. The Surprise was maneuvering to 
windward of the derelict, to give the boat a lee for getting 


Only 








clear 
run down 
returning. 

“All right, Mr. Stubbs. You can come down,” the skip- 
per hailed 

Stub flashed down by 
skin from his hands and burning a hole in his trousers. He 
knew nothing of it. He went to the boat. Surely that 
would be his job. He would show all hands the sort of man 
he was 

“You the Mr 


‘You've handled boats in a 


When the boat reached the wreck, the ship would 
to the 


to leeward vive rowers a fair sea for 


a royal backstay, scorching the 


take said the skipper. 


Fargo,” 
seaway, | know 
Captain Garth had been instructed to give Mr. Fargo 
Perhaps there was a little 
remark, for if the new second mate was 
a poor boatman the piling seas of Agulhas would show him 
up very thoroughly. 
hi 
tepped over to the rail in 
might be assumed from it. 


boat, 


every chance to show up well 
bit of irony in his 


If he were a good boatman, he 
All would be pleased. And Fargo 
such a manner that anything 
He made no terrific haste; nor 
did he appear to be uneasy, although Bill Hawkes, first in 
the boat, standing by the stern tackle block ready to re- 
lease the hook, glanced keenly into the officer’s face. 


would have chance 


** Lower away smartly!"’ the mate sang out 

The crew tumbled in, fending off from the ship’s side, 
alert for the moment of taking the Stub shoved a 

low the fall 
his place at the bow oar, taking the forward tackle block. 

‘Not Mr. Stub!"’ cried Captain Garth irritably. 
‘Come out of the boat!”’ 

But the running seas licked along the boat’s keel, jarring 
her heavily. As the ship leaned to leeward, dipping deep, 
the seas threatened to upend and smash the boat against 
the side 


water 


seaman aside as began to screech and took 


you, 


! Oh, let go!”’ roared Mr. 
He pushed at the ship’s 


“Lower away! 
staring wildly 
ide with his hand 
“Let go!” the skipper said, and turned away angrily. 
When he looked at the she was speeding over 
the tremendous seas, her oars sweeping rhythmically to the 
Stub sat his bow thwart like a 


Lower away 


Fargo, his eyes 


boat again 


stroke set by Bill Hawkes 


oulders and arms mate 
No oar in the boat wa 
lor Mr 


only a terrible ur 


part of the boat. His strong sh 
any man’s when sitting down 
handled more cunningly than his. A 
was in hi 

familiarity with his task. An enemy, gazing at him, look 
for faults, would be forced to cor 
But even his best 


no fear attitude. There wa 


friend could never ve to have mad 


Mr 


hort in a se 


good for him a claim for seamanship 
of those men who always fall a bit 
He lacked the sailor instinct 
He belonged on the bridge of a liner r 
the poop of a sailing ship 


Lremergencs 
There was no brine in hi 
blood 
Certainly not in a boat 
Agulhas seas 

Alongside the dismasted vessel 
way through murderous wreckage 
to stave in planks, snaking rope 
the oars. And the great seas hoisted the 
her giddily into the trough, hurled het 
ing hull with a fiendish suddenness that 
the spine of the boldest oarsman, 


the boat crew fought 


par 


boat high, 


towards the labor 
! 


Fargo, there 


I argo Was on 


ather than 
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hed 


on 


a 


which threatened 
which tangled and tore at 


wept 


enta chill through 


“'There’s nobody aboard her! Back off! No use risking 
the boat and all hands! Back off!" shouted Mr. Fargo 
He looked down upon the reeling derelict’s empty deck 
from the height of a terrific sea ‘Back all!’ he yelled 


“Stern oh! There’s nobody there!” 


Bill Hawkes had watched over the 
since she left the Surprise. Steering 


boat ever 
her 


momet 


with his strok 


t 


oar, he had subtly guided her through many an error of her 


steersman proper 
Bill; together they had the boat in control, no matter 
Fargo did. Now when Bill glanced over his shoulder to s 
if the men backed evenly with him, he : 
to the derelict’s side by a broken 
Fargo saw Stub dipped deeply into the 


aw 
Mr 


brace pennant 


fore 


sea twice be 


t 


hauled himself up to the bumpkin and thence over the rail 


“Jump overboard, you idiot!’’ yelled the second mat 
angrily. ‘*What the hell did you do that for? 
“Stand by t’ pick up Mr. Stubbs, feller 
He acted as if Mr. Fargo didn’t exist 


appeared over the bulwarks 


’ vyrowled B 
But Stub di 
and though 
alety thar 


away into greater 


Lhe boat backer 


the proximity of the hu 


Stub, in the bow, had kept his eye upon 


what 


Stub hanging 
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rded, nothing n of him on the deck except 


once when he was seen running from the stern to the fore 
istle Five minutes later he leaped to the rail again and 
nt a hail ringing acro the sea, even down to the 
| e, rounding to to leeward 
lhirty sick men below de« here! Stand by, VU send 
«tient 
Chat was a memorable rt e. With a line and breeche 
pur rigged bet wee he ships, w tub and Bill Hawke 
taking care of the nging, and Mr. Fargo in the boat keep 
ing guard over possible spills, thirty fevered men were 
saved to sail again. They had been stricken with fever, a 


ip was knocked 





peli of hard weather had come, and the si 
down and dismasted with not a soul on deck to help her 
through. And the ship’s hull was tight. It was loaded with 
unspoiled silk and rattan from the Fast It was valuable 
Captain Gart! ‘ tow for Table Bay, certain that 
ni nare of that h piece of salvage would far more than 
compensate him for 7 the tea-race bon 

It did that, and all the rew shared in the award, too 
Of course, Mr. Fargo received a larger ure an Mr 
Stubbs, for he was not or higher in rank but had been 
in command of the boat. Stub did not mind that very 
much He knew, when they came to meet the owners of 
the Surprise to listen to a pretty speech prepared for them, 
he would come into his due He knew that but for hi 
impulsive action in making that daring leap from the boat 
to the derelict against orders, not a man of that thirty 
would have been saved, not a penny of that ilvage would 


have gone into the pockets of his owner 


‘They'll make yuh secon’ mate, Mr. Stubb Can't help 
themselves!"’ said Bill Hawke 

‘Did they? he hoarsely demanded tub whe he 
came out 

They don’t admit I'm alive! napped ib savagely 

and burst past his old friend into the street 

Bill missed him the wad Hle waited anxiously 
aboard the ship for his return. When that came about, Bill 
pened his eyes wide and swore as he had not sworn for 

ul Continued on Page 126 
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With a Line and Breeches Buoy Rigged Between the Ships, Thirty Fevered Men 












Were Saved to Sail Again 
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or sometimes 

two terms are a'so applied, in the privacy 
to the fe tull Ar 
held in a private he 
aid to be 
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other ow’ auctior 
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from dealers 1 


not buy Or 


wher 
who buys ea 
ol 


ily is a “cher 
alte! 
“ancestor 


tI 


whom, 1s you buy 
at you 
much les 

value is a “find.” 
Further, 
lots of 
phrases, 
mostly 

ual | 
which 


there are 
and 
applying 
individ 


words 


to 
rece with 


it will not 


be neces ary to 


bother you 


The List 


LtOUND Phila 


delphia, where 


A 
we live, 
all 


cities 


as around 


large Kaster? 
with histori 
cal background 


of 
antique 


there is a circle 
eountry 
dealers. These deal 
about whom | 
shall have much to 
hereafter, 

their shops as cle 


ay run 





al 
They 


travel out into their 


ile High Chair inghouse 


the old pieces directly from the farmers, 
This stuff 
part, to turn over a tai 


people and from auction sales 
most 


for the at 


ate collectors and the city antique dealers 


dealers around Philadelphia became our 
jiitle auto we made round trips covering 
days, furnishing the dealers more am 


ash at first, and less amusement and less 
We had our adventures; 


and funnier little things 


use 


ition progressed 
} appene dtou 
dealers 

cedure: You make out 


this kind of chair, 


a list of the things 
that kind of desk, the 
e, and so on. Then you ride gayly out 
to first stopping pl 


eountry LACE 
not it is a barn back of the dealer's 


your 


s home; 


i barn and house combined, sometimes just 


Ooms Usé d asa 
1 hi 


home and shop 


shop, sometimes 
ive seen an entire 


stull packed 


and sl op 
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A Gate:Leg Table in the Author's Collection 


to the bath 
The amount of stuff these 
amazing. Often their 
bulge with it, and the variety of it makes you gasp. Some 


room, kitchen, bedrooms, 


ellar 


ceilings in dining 
room, parlor, garret and ¢ 
dealers collect is places literally 
of 
them will buy anything that is offered to them and they 
will put all of it on display, or at least on sale. I know 
one of the roadhouse-and- 


He has two large barns, 


one dealer near Philadelphia 
hop-combination variety one 
table, one shop and his entire big hotel crammed, jammed 
full of stuff at all times. 


and it 1s 


I have never seen his stock low 

constantly changing 

Here is a typical line of attack! 

We march in boldly to our first victim 
Dingus,”’ ‘Got anything good?”’ 

‘C’rt'n’y. Everything I got’s good. What d’y’ want?” 

“How about a large gate-leg table?”’ 

“Now, ain't that too bad? Tch! Tch! Jes’ only last 

week I sold the finest gate-leg I ever seen, an’ I been in this 

business twenty-eight years. Sold 

too 


**Good morning, 
M 


I announce, 


it cheap 


We deign to give them 


part 
somet! 


Spec 


lady 


tlully. 


fine 


seat 





M 


m 


“Wait a minute, please,’’ says 


r. Dingus. 


He plunges Samsonlil 


ess of forlorn 


niture 


manfully extricates two-thir 


Windsor 


of the lower part of one 


en 


air and three-sey 


en 


th 


another. He places them proud 
on the top of a dilapidated che 


and confidently awaits our pa 


ot 


‘| 


al 
be 
be 
al 
he 
Ih 


See 


ever 


evs 


die 


a glance 


oy. 
Shop Talk 


JHE silence is 


thick 


The 


cardinal point about buying 


itiques 
fore the purchase 
rthat! Afte 
ead and ent! 


Is never 


t 


rthet 


art's 


ul 
t 


ms 0 


see finer one 
saddle 
turned stret« 


‘Ha 


seat 


Ss 


imenthal 


mebbe ar 


He holds up the wreck ar 1 
“*Had to fight for them chairs,” | 


ld f 
ok 


her plac e nineteer 


ev 


abo 


mos’ fell dead 


dow 


en \} 


tr 
1 


ut sell 


Ni 


n 


1 paid as 1 
ten years back 


**How muct 
any price, but Mr 


wit 


i his ys 


Ips 


mi! 


n’ ‘em. 


thin’ « 


nuci 


lian 


nily, too 


d ) ‘ 
Fin'ly 


loin’ 


} 


she give 


for these here chairs 


ad ‘em 


before I could « ver 


me 


Tried a whole fore 
She said ‘’ 


as 


They’s beauties, ain’t they?” 


Lask. We know we do ~ 


Dingus is having such ¢ 


rn that we haven't the heart to s 


“These here Windsor 


enthus 


Remen 





“What did you get for it, may I ask?” 

“| don’t mind tellin’ y’! Two hundred ’n’ 
a quarter; an’ that was givin’ itaway. Bought 
it cheap an’ could afford t’ sell it cheap.” 
Classic phrase 

‘Isn't that too bad?” I moaned. 
have given you twice as much.” 

“Would you really? Well—now, come to 
think of it, that feller called me up this mornin’ 
an’ said he thought the table was too big. 
Mebbe I could get it for you. You'll pay twice 
much, you say?” 
“Tow 
perspire, 


**T would 


as 
big is it, Mr. Dingus?"’ I begin to 
“Five feet, opened up he 

I see a loophoie. “Pity we can only use a 
My breath comes easier. 
“Now, come to think of it, mebbe ‘twas 
ly four feet; believe "twas, at that. I'll call 


ont 


four-foot one.” 


the feller up now an’ 
“Wait a minute!” 


I struggle. ‘‘ What kind 
of wood is it 
“Mahogany solid mahogany, an’ 
“Can't possibly use it,”’ I sing. ‘We must 
have a walnut one.” 
* Ain't 
“Ain't that a shame? 
table! 


that a shame?” says Mr. Dingus. 
Fine table that—fine 


We agree with him readily. We consult our 
list 

“What about 
“Got any?" 


Windsor chairs?”’ I ask. 


“Got a couple of beauties. Come back into 
the shop es 
We follow 


ing blithely 


Mr. Dingus, our hearts sing- 
Windsor chairs at last, and good 
Mr. Dingus had said so. 
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“re, 3 


ninety-six 


know,’’ I cut in brutally. ‘“‘You went there 


had to fight for it--paid fo 


times i 
worth, and everything. We alread) 


times as 





much as it is own a 
good secretary-desk.”’ 
“Do you?” says Mr. Dingus, losing his smile for the 


first time. ‘‘ What’s it like 


Yarns That Lure Collectors 


RIBE our secretary-desk to him— one of our most 


| DES( 0 
prized possessions 


Sounds pretty good,”’ says Mr. Dir 


now. | 





tne 


I could buy a dozen ’most every day 


market verybody wants to 


No 


desks is a drug on 
get rid of ’em 
body wants ‘em 
‘Il thought they were scarce,”’ I ventured feebly 
Searce as flies in July 
in’ about sellin’ yours?”’ asks Mr. Dingus 
““What’s your offer 
But if y’ 


lars for it as a favor 


You 


‘Sure they're scarce. 
think 
‘Sell anything,” I say. 
“Oh, I couldn’t use it at any price 
deliver it at my shop I'll give y’ ten do 


want to 


to you. Prob’ly use it for repairin’ wood,” says Mr. Dingus, 
the smile still not in evidence 


“Guess I'll keep it,”’ I say. 

“ Jes’ ’s you like,”’ says Mr. Dingus; 
“Think we'll | 
I say. 


‘y ‘re the doctor.”’ 
iking a little 


ave to be going now. Just m: 
“See way back 


a money 


our 
investment 


trip around,” 
Antiques, you know, are an 
that 


you on 


first, 


outlay second; is to say, you feel or are supposed to 
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for forty 
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auction 
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satisfied with ar 
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The American Empire Period Produced Some Graceful 
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feel that when you put your gradually gather a sizable list of dealers. One generously 
cash into an old piece you sends you to another, your friends grudgingly tell you of 
are performing exactly a new ones they've found, you search in the telephone books 
you would when y ire and among the advertisements in the ar tig ue magazine 
putting it into some security the trade journals of the busine You work this list cor 
that is dead sure to er Ince tently and ofter one wet end u ne sectior nother 
in value his is immense in another section, and so or 
consolation for the antiquer Your list antique dealers is a sacred thing, to be 
and it comes in handiest at guarded in awfulest secrecy Should y ifind a new name 
the psychological moment you may tell it to your wife, perhaps to your mother or your 
the little annoying period undertaker, but there your generosity ends Youn Ly trade 
you'resorriestforyour new ones, one good one for two not so good, or three indif 
purchase —when you « ferent ones, as the case may be, but you do not trumpet 
ider whether it wouldn't your discoveries forth; indeed you do not 
have been far wiser to spend 
half as much for a modert No Trouble to Show Goods 
plece 
“But, but,’ you plead ‘y PIQUE dealers are a various lot. but I have never met 
with yourself, “I only paid LX one wl Was not interesting from one angle or another 
forty dollars for tl cl I For the most part they have graduated, if you il, from 
pay l had bought a moder the rant ol cabinetmakers, auctioneer econdhand 
chair at twenty If | Keep furniture dealers and ladies who earn to keep a sho} 
this old chair tor hive year e transition of the cabinetmaker class is easy to under 
—— — oa I can sell it for eight tand. Foll 
A Rare Dutch Table and a Good Windsor dollars, and still b ly a have broug! 
modern one for twenty . 3 , ) them pieces to 
Forty-five dollars each, restored ‘n’ crated. Y’ can’t n again, new furniture is flimsily built, and — rep : or re 
beat that, can y’? ‘ther chair in five years. Guess I'd better tore, the 
“Dirt che ip!’ But we can’t handle’’— classic buy it And you do. So that’s settled tique ire hear marvel 
phrase ‘any fan backs; we’re collecting comb backs.’ an investment—classic phrase. You cat iys resell Tne, ‘ tale 
Anything else need?”’ at a profit Dig profit That i | " t price 
i Mr quite true, I take it, although I | ind profit 
How about a pine but have never put it to the test ind quickl 
terfly table?” I rey \ Not that I'm afraid tot but begin to bu 
pine butterfly table ararity well—I never have, that’s all ind sell o 
of raritic is far beyond Seriously, though, the propo { w ‘ 
ou na il reac} tion that ar Lique Increas¢ ‘ int and 
Sold six of ’em to one value isn’t all nonsense. You hear t email 
lealer last wee Beauties, some wonderful storie a l ‘ netmat 
in’ cheap,’’ boasted Mr. buzz around heckling these poor ‘ too, re 
Dingu dear innocent antique deal I r ume 
How mucl I | One of them told me this story of t piece 
Fifty-two hundred dol- and he mentioned enough name tl ell, Aus 
for the lot and circumstances to make it t er a 
“¢ eap,”’ iy | verification ure and @a ly ‘ led upon to 
extreme u Mr his travels he came across at d piece of 
Blumenthal colored woman who had rhe I ture 
Anythin’ else isks Mr cabin the most part of what he t aré 
Dingu thought was a genuine very rare * amazed at the 
‘How about a lowboy?” eventeenth-centul Americar Scale prices, and 
‘Now y’re talkin’!”’ cries built court cupboard in oal He . — their downfall 
Mr. Dingus. ‘Everybody bought the piece for ten dollar Good Wiadser Side Chats r. Se 
vants lowboys. Them’s rare Then he communicated news of ondhand dea 
birds, but what would y’ his find to one of the largest museu ( la few queer old things at the | ‘ f a ihand 
think of a beautiful gen’n in the North. They sent an expert m n pieces, and they very quik vake up 
Savery lowboy— crotch wal- see it and the museum paid ‘ aid, all dealers are interesting people; at least the 
nut all original handle dealer twenty-five hundred doll are to me You meet dealers wl are lite ignorant of 
absolutely perfect condi forit. The dealer's profit ou let almost everything in the world except the things they buy 
tion—never been touched me save you me tricate ari and sell, and their knowledge of these t! g iten amaz 
not a scratch on it— been in metic, was twenty-four hundredand ing. In the great majority of cases a real love for antique 
one fam’ly hundred ’n’ fifty ninety dollar Not so bad, not so goes along with their knowledge of then For t reasor 
ears—dirt cheap an’ 23 bad! A very fair increase 1 you seldom encounter a dealer who does not take an actual 
‘Show it to us!”’ * 0 must admit pleasure in showing you his stock and in making ‘ 
‘Sold it,”’saysMr Dingus ‘ ~—_ re - - Just the other da) I] received from welcome whether you buy anything or t Mi { them 
‘Sold it last August. Sorry !”’ A Rare Highboy a dealer, also in the South, a p) ) furnish their own homes with some of the stuff they bu 
“What else?”’ I ask graph ofa tallt made Ame " ind are just as deaf to your pleadir that t ll as are 
“See the secretary desk y’re sittin’ on? Over a hundred in the late seventeenth cent it wh ne ty} } people in wih e fan pieces have bee { indreds « 
years old. Got it from old lady —fine old family twenty ably ten pounds to build 
miles back in the cour try, rotten roads Had to to learr only five 
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flavor of ‘e) VY 
Phitip Weldon’s sense eo 

red the taste and trong yellow a ae ee 


Hle kne 


rwey 
OTWiTtH 
nounced or 
cigarette 


mell of 


yur 


rfumed |! 
appre iched effem 
deer 


pect 


I 
to eT 
! 


ish ’ cer 


vutler ind 


pungent 
burning 
wel rose 


vhortl of 


picy 
smoke 
Yellow map ia 
ippropriate 
r to be think 
with 


about, 


ince to hear 
plot of Levin's 
pl 
Levin’ 
‘And 
furtain, 
have Mikail sitting 
the fire, 
Maka’s 
Kitchika, 
idiot half 


from 


{ 


ay 
own lip 
then 

the we 
there by 


be ale 





rpse, 

is fumbling 

cupboard 

and bubbling to herself, but Mikail doe 
sits there with his old astrakhan cap on hi 

hunt through the fur 

flicks it between his finger nail 
‘She loves me--she loves me 

used to play with Maka when the 

Ile doesn't look up whe ! 


n the 
mewing n't notice 
He 
ind his bloody 
Whenever 
into the tire and 
not!’— the 
teppe Was 
Kitehk 
him, dragging her paralyzed leg, till 
Weldon’s attention came back to the baffling mystery of 
that taste and 
the long cardboard mouthpiece from his lips and explored 
them experimentally with the tip of his tongue. He joined 
outburst of applause when Levin 
nds in eloquent conclusion 
He spoke with becoming reverence 
devastating truth, Levin!” 
the ugly stuff they used in the kitchen; 
the wire rack over the iron sink; 


her knee 


fingers for tlea 
he finds one he 
mutters 
he 


ed with daisies 
a finds the meat chopper, and she creeps up behind 


yun 


COVE 


mell of soap, so convincing that he removed 


mechanically in the 
pread his hi 

‘Realism !”’ “Re 
lentle 

Yellow soap 
long, loathsome cakes u 
the whole house would smell of it at cleaning times and on 
wash days. The memory lifted a vision of the ordered back 
yard, the whitening squares of linen patterning the turf, 
the between the pear trees, 
then 
t ung the village 

An absurd thing to think about, here and now, e 
tl of something dimly pleasant in 


ry, in spite of the persisting, loathly taste of 


propped clotheslines waving 


bright banners against the grim harsh hill that over 
pecially 
the 


soap 


with at illy sense 


lugh MacNair Kahler 


S 


It Was Futite of Levin to Insist on Tatking to Her 


TRATED SS H. J. 


MOWAT 


gave ear to the talk of the farm hand who 

waited his turn beside the cooling tub 
It was all marvelously distinct. Weldon 
could the frayed posters against the 
smoky walls, chro 


see 


mos of impossible 





Urge a Butterfly to Lay Up Honey 


or 


It seemed to prove that even Levin hadn’t quite freed 
Philip Weldon of that stupid cult of cleanliness that had 
his a religion, as Levin put it, that had 
never managed to distinguish clearly between its gods and 


enslaved race 
its washtubs! 

Weldon foreed his thoughts back to Levin, once more 
engaged with the pitilessly realistic theme of his play, 
elaborating with lip-smacking retish the detail of its stark 
photographic depravity. He envied Levin that ability to 
use any word he chose with no squeamish change of look or 
when the choice fell on terms that still embarrassed 
Philip Weldon, even when there weren't any girls about. 
Right now, Weldon admitted, after all these months of 
enlightening association with Levin, he couldn't have ex 
plained that plot without stammering and stumbling; a 
plot that 

Ile remembered suddenly. Considered as the theme of a 
play, a play designed for production even in the splendidly 
the Box Stall Theater, it was 
breath-stopping, to be sure; but as a story it wasn’t alto- 
gether new, even to Philip Weldon, whose bigoted upbring- 
ing had limited his familiarity with such anecdote. He 
had heard that story before, somewhere~— a little different 
in setting, and given, in its climax, a coarsely comic turn; 
but the same story, none the less. His memory cleared. 
He was, for the moment, a seven-year-old boy, flicking a 
mounted horse tail about the off hind leg of Old Bet while 
Sim Gibson fitted a new-forged shoe to the near hoof and 


tone 


fearless atmosphere of 


You Might as Well Argue With a Flower for its Failure to Bear Fruit 


trotters advertis 
ing spavin cure 
alluring advertise 
of 
fairs 
the smell 
burning hort 
back to.} 

nostrils; he saw 
the dull, sly fac 
of the farm hand 
above the blu 
checked shirt 
droop of the cor 


silk 


ments 
county 


by gone 
and 
circuses; 
of 
came 


aw 


at epg Thee ang hte 1 
a . 


thie 


mustache; he 
remem bere 
Gibson’ 
calp, ex 
posed a bent 
the hoof be 
oned 


beer 


even 
that Sin 
bald 
he 
over 
tween his apr 
knees, had 
brilliantly « 

contr 
hairy 
forearms 


a 





story had been new 
to he had 
gufflawed over it; 
ad 


the corr 


Sim; 


the farm hand | 
stroked 
silk 


winked at the littl 


mustache and 


boy with the horse 
tail, and told him 
to be sure and re 
member that stor 
so that he could 
tell itt 
Sunday 
teacher 

Philip Weldor 
tood, 


under now 


W hy he had 
smelled and tasted 
yellow soap. After 
all the year 

could till 
the injustice of 
that affair 
people who } ad 


reset 
Ever 
never learned to 
question the abso 
lute truth 
little 
ought to have seen 
that he’d 
wholly 
Wasn't his father always telling stories at the dinner table, 
stories that a little boy sometimes didn’t understand, but 
at which company always laughed, at which, sometimes, 
even Phil’s mother’s straight lips would droop and trem 
ble? Wasn't it natural for an imitative little boy to bring 
home that new funny story and share it with Cousin 
Hattie and old Mrs. Jessock? They ought to have under 
stood, ought to have explained and warned and reasoned, 
instead -of 
In recollection Philip Weldon’s went stiff 
straight; again he dug his heels into the rag carpet, resist 
ing that impelling hand that clutched his shoulder. Again 
he gagged and sputtered at the sickening taste of the 
soaped towel that scoured his outraged mouth. His mother 
had been thorough about it; she was always thorough 
about any cleansing process; there was something in he 
look and manner as she swept or washed or dusted that 
revealed a cruelty complex—-she manifestly derived a real 
pleasure from persecuting anything she classified as dirt! 
Well, at this distance in space and time Philip Weldon 
could remember and forgive. According to her obstinately 
dimmed lights she’d been a good mother; it wasn’t her 
fault that she’d been bred in an age and place that ac- 
cepted at face value an intolerant bigoted certainty as to 
the absolute rightness or wrongness of almost everything 
Her son, escaped from this warping environment, could 
make allowances; he was broad enough to be tolerant of 
lf! He made a pleased mental note of the 


of their 


conventions 





been 


innocent 


knees and 


intolerance itself! 
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phrase; he'd get it into the talk, pretty soon, when Levin _ realistic conversation; althoug! 
got tired of telling about the play couldn’t understand more 


He considered the other listeners, now, as a prospective and would shut her mind ¢ 


and other speeches he had polished up for could do when they chase 


He ginning to little brains from shock | 
r that leeling at $ 
feet, to } ‘ a \ supertic 
talk al n thes | she four 
he told himself, as Levin’s doubt, because they didn’ 
cies. He had almost man able citizens of her acquat 
women who dropped In as when she went back to her o 
women who had triumphed over all contraction of the nostril 
tions as magnificently as Levin him to the zoo! 
ind talked about all sorts of things It was futile of Levin to 
nmentionable day before yesterday, wit { s well argue with a flower 
He regarded them with a touch of ! urge a butterfly to lay up hon 
they were clearly more advanced asting breath trying to make her | 
yme of them, at least is idiom, pausing to define his term 
ire about Winnie Doane, however, al- “Yes, of course.”” She nodded sl wy 


flat cheerful face at half a dozen of clear, except that I’m afraid I don’t knov 

She chose to wear her mud-_ by that word—lib—lib . 
t, and you might have mistaken her *Libido?”’ Levin was remarkably patier 
allored jacket and polo shirt; but explained the word minutely, 

incomfortable, sometimes, under rably to her comprehensio1 

ween disagreeably suspicious again remembered the taste of 
and listening rather as playgoer  wriggled, as if he could feel a } 
I 


lance, now, away from her and see his heels sliding ove 
to the face of the tall girl fretted to yellow velvet by the 
The level eyes moved unhurt 
y Webscott, he felt his ears heat and t 
still in com-__ plative look 
feti old-fashioned girl, cin that d 
of person you d in the fiction of tempo of the 
century You didn’t have to talk to sort to blush, 
beheved in in God and things He New Englar d 
entally; it sufficiently described her, England clim: 
her far better than the old way of Nordic in the 
and dress. You could put this girl There was, he 
it mentioning the straight gray eyes, the glances 
sh lines of the figure in that 
queer way in which the light thought 
bright hair blage. He 
ated Weldon. Winnie Doane have seer 
rht her; the sight of her was a he r 


sus freedom of speech essential to Continued on Page 











“You Thin:Lipped, Water:Blooded Nordics Can't Get it Through Your Hard Heads That All Beauty is Just an Affair of the Senses" 
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UNWRITTEN WISTORY 


Mr. and Mr Arthur 
ommand performance ol 
Venice at indsor 

om the Garrich 
imber of other guest 
I might get there early and pro 


By Cosmo MHamiltom 


drinking wine with the King, a somewhat nervous and 


wl disconcerting custom which kept one on edge until the 


that | had seen so often from moment came, of which one was duly informed by one or 


Miss Margery Maude 


King and Queen of Denmark, and which, as my grandfather had told me, 
that the play chosen for the occ: 
Che choice was, in any case, a good written on the castle note paper to his dun 


there are few in any language 


» moving and with such deliciou | left the room 


Arthur Bourchier’ 
ny that he ever did 
ist of parts, except 
charming curé in The 
Oliver Llobbes, in 
Frenchman, so deli 
touch. His was a 
ompany, too, most 
ved in the Benson 

of the actors of that 
pt Du Maurier, who is 
wrence Grossmith, who 
1 liked Violet Van 
much It was pk 
warmth and feeling 
orrying a good deal a 
their scenery, which 
just-erected stage, and 
old Lord Clarendon, 

iis son, Lord Hyde, 
household, aus Lord 


Quieting Creditors 


liscovered that there was 
g to be done, though 

off the beaten track 

th the attempted air of 
ome capacity to the 

it popped a red-coated, 
int with a cold and fishy eye 
gy hand There were 
with fixed bay 

it ings on which to be 
; permitted to dress in the 
narrow slits of windows 
nating and unusual view 
asant to see the sky 

But only the angels see 

the sky. I felt rather like 
angel then, perched up in 





wrved at one long table, 

small ones in the dining 

oked like a restaurant but 

age a d beauty of the room; and at 
noment when the royal party entered 
e lights flashed up and made the gold 
on the screens. In the middle 


ent custom took place of 


’ @ UN 
Sir Herbert Tree a 


other of the gentlemen in waiting, who 
slipped about in the brown Windsor un 
form, in pumps. Then, catching the King’s 
also duly informed eye, the deed was per 
formed and the remainder of 
dinner eaten with an imme 
diate return of confidence 
The people at my table 
anc others near by were the 
King’s neighbors— on the list 
landed gentry, as the papers 
had it before the war altered 
all that and put their houses 
on the market —-who lived 
between Windsor and A 
cot, the headmaster of Etor 
and the officiating clergyman 
At the proper moment the 
King, with the Queen of 
Denmark, walked to their 
gold chairs, facing the stage 
in the old room hung with 
full-length portraits of de 
parted kings, and | went, too, 
among the also-rans. Not in 
order to escape from listen 
ing to the play —I had heard 
it--but because I was keen to 





find the room and table at 
i Macaulay, invited to dine and sleep, had 


oO ning tradespeople a reproachful line or two, 
| thought the idea a good 











enough one to follow I tiptoed off, went across a 
wide place on the polished fioor, or 

in the cases of pistols threw long s 

dered into a room covered with paints 
a fine old mantelpiece; and as I was enjoying 
in lonely guilt, a magnificent person came 
other end, in gorgeous uniform, his pouting che 
with a row of miniature medals, and eyed m 
Crown Prince of Denmark at the very I 

he speaks to me how on earth do I 


your royal highness—what? It was 





croacher to ¢ 
back to the ser 
ants’ quar 
and thus was I prevented from a bad 
pas. When I wasalone once more I emulat 
the Macaulay idea and wrote a cold s}| 
note to a long-suffering tailor, 

have been considerably impre 

tone, at any rate, was nicer when he 

to call my wandering eye next tim 
outstanding bill. 


Work and Play 


BOUT this time, having nothing 
me occupied except the writin, 

and plays, as much serious attention 
as I could give it, the occasional attempt 
win prizes at the horse shows wit! 
ful little mare called Sal Gal 
ally came off—and tennis, I perpetr: 
novel in which I took up the cudgels for 
second son. I gave it the title of Duke’ 
Son *Duke’s son, cook’s on, 
hundred Kings,’”’ as Kipling had 
The Absent-Minded Beggar—and ji 
published through the instrumentality 
Curtis Brown, the literary agent, by William 
Heinemann, an excitable little man of most 
fastidious tastes, whose name stood hig} 
among London publisher It caught or 
very well; and seeing, as I thought 
in the story, I dramatized it, and had ji 
got through the curious process of givi 
a copyright performance, at whic 
necessary for one member of the 
going public to pay a guinea for ; 
when Mme. Pierre Berton came over from 
Paris to ask whether I would consent to 
make a contract with her for the ad iptation 
of the novel into French. I need hardly say 
that I did so with great pleasure. 

Her husband was the author of sev 
successful plays, among which Zaza had 
blazed a way into almost every language, 
and as soon as he had read her quite 
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nd His Daughter, Miss Iris. Above —Miss Beryl Faber, Wife 
of Cosme Hamilton, as She Appeared in the Piay, His House in Order 


admirable adaptation he telegraphed to me 
Continued on Page 153 
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subjects in the 
world of thought 
and theory. I do 


eral and unimpor 


questions today 
but forgotten to 
morrow, like rep- 
arations or the 
tariff or socialism 
or religious belief 
or art or poetry or 
musical form. | 
mean seriou 
things that have 





automatic pistol row; and the small bore versus large bore to his opinion and to its statement. He 
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number of 


controversial 


HERE are a By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 





mean ephem- 


matters that 
well be moot 

















rience greater than most portsmen ¢ I 

for—to break through the 1 

stances to an average which will give ea 
medium-priced-car controversy; and the revolver versus able basis of judgment In the meantime he ent 








and a half dozen natives for good measure. There surpassed by very few. Nevertheless, it so happened 











































Dangerous Game=—The Big kour 


that by a combi 
nation of luek and 
locality his tion 
experience was 
very limited, more 
limited than is 
that of a number 
of men who have 
spent niy a 
sportsman term 
in the country. | 
was told in Nairobi 
that he had in all 
killed only about 
a dozen lions. Be 
that as it may, it 
is undoubtedly a 


fact that in Selous’ 
Afr 


n represented a 


lio 


a 





career the 


never been settled thin spot. I do not 
never will be know i must 
settled and are hasten to add, how 
always demanding Selous ranked the 
settlement even big four. I merely 
unto the small wish to show that 
moky hours of pecialization 
morning may, even in sus 
There is the single a cast eave oer 
double cinch la pecies in the 
question for stocl penumbra of 
addles; and the chance rather than 
or wet fly; the certainty of 
er ipt 
W hat right then 
have | to an opin 
lor None except 
that | cheertuily 
acknowledge to 
each the right to 
i beintt ino l 
have bree juile 
" hei i ired 
The Lion—The King of the African Big Four i) lifour of these 
ma Indeed 
are also a limited number of tiger enthusiasts, but the | e been more ul 1! buflulo than by 
proportion of tigers potted from perfectly ile elt But I do be t the i 
vations on elephants or trees or sui is compared t t ‘ He ju ‘ eiligent, he 
those shot aloot on a still-! rvethatt | t i } ! ‘ pt yhit 
Stripes can hope is a grudging adm t t ‘ thed uraged 
greatly dissimilar to a lion ere hammering AY i eve that were a 
' e take , 4 m than for 
A Vote for the Lion ill the othe mit 
Of the rema ler] {] i vet the next 
ee narrows down to the Af irgest tt He car ‘ 1 badly « igh at 
big four Each animal ha ts partisar A ma 1 ‘ I t i j where i cannot 
has usually been made a partisan by pel al « we er fifty feet ir he L gregariou 
perience, ¢ 1d the more limited his experience the 1 ( eature t re from a doze 1 
partisan he is Animals vary s« a 1 Lem pe ‘ ! are it irbed thi rt 
ament, the circumstances in which they may | pen t fy e he ishe r seeking 
be encountered are so diverse eer hazard pla Continued on Page 161 
an extraordinary rOle in the hunting field, that 
requires a pretty extended expert ( and expe 





fracas; and the relative percentages of luck in mah jongg, Of the four, the lion seem n ( ‘ 
bridge and poker —to name but a few. Such questions It is my notion that the man who t 
can always be identified by these characteristics: They has either had a short experience or else 
debated by means of dogmatic statement; they are of several old Africanders I know, he has spe 
mainly supported by personal experience; and they are so strongly on one of the others t } 
never decided or even compromisea, To be sure, some of overbalanced. It is only human 
nonessential questions have these characteristics too; most dangerou that anima A na ired 
that is different. The amateur prospector may mistake the worst and oftenest. Natura i 
mica or pyrites for gold, but no one could ever mistake made ita business to hunt elepha 
for anything else run against incidental lior r buffalo ha 4 
One of these questions is as to which game is the most more tight places with the form ( f 
dangerous to pursue. The choice, by weight of scorn, al- the latter, and has quite a different no ere 
most always narrows down to the African big four—the tive merits fr the man whose i the 
lion, the buffalo, the « lephant and the rhinoceros. Some- sport of still-hunting ” ifor Ir 
times someone pipes up feebly in favor of our own grizzly elephant, he has been at it long that he has broke 
bear, but that never s very far. The grizzly proponent through the fortuitous to the average, and therefore 
never hunted in a: if he had he would not be a ha quite a good idea of the ele} unt ! la t 
grizzly proponent. The African hunter listens to him For accurate comparison hi ild have had the 
tolerantly, allows him his experience of the man he saw him- experience with the lion or with the buffalo, That 
self, the whole side of whose face and the muscles of whose — rarely the case 
breast and thigh were just scraped away by one blow of Frederick Selous wa ght lered e of 
the beast’s paw, sir; and then calmly raises him his Indian greatest of African hunter He spent | eat it ee 
or old white trapper by two white men—one of them a_ and his general knowledge of the whol bject wa The Lone Survivor of the Countless Herd of Wild Buffato 


That Once Ranged the Big Horn Basin, Wyoming 
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By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


IR UI N 


ne Was DelNng 
at the Ridgely 
oe to afety 
up the steps to 
aw Lois on the 
up the hill 
and called a 
toward them, 
exuberance 


hand to 


i swimming?” 
head and said, 


im this mort 


and | 
ned to ¢ 
“Did 


vided 
it down.,”’ 


hed; Loi 


atter with her?” 
Tt 
Why 


‘ Creig 
a furious burst 
ng phrase had 
returning again and again 
She said it wouldn’t act!" 
be more irrevocable than 
t were true; but it infuriated 
that Maddelin, for whose judg 
ill respect, should thus coldly 
his experienced and stage 
might have called it tras!| 
vas unworthy or untrue or 
out striking half so deep a 


iat him with wide eyes 
he tell?” she asked, “It seemed to m«¢ 


’ Creig retorted. “She can't tell. What 
o judge?” 
miled, They were ignoring Gregor; and that 
tood a little aside, watching Lois with gentle 
ng to what passed between them. 
ted, “Pe rhaps she didn’t like the story ae 


Creig nodded almost hopelessly 


hat was it. She wasn't big enough to see the kick in 
vuld see was that it showed her in a bad light. 
nt into a fit, I'll tell you!” 
| could have seen her,’’ Lois chuckled 
aid slowly, “I don’t know anything about 
Rut | think Miss Tueset would be apt to bea 
Why should she be prejudiced?" 
at him in surprise, as though they had for 
here; then Creig said shortly, ‘‘She had an 
part, The audiences would go out hating 


44 med puzzle d 
‘That wasn't very tactful, was it?) Doesn't any woman 
like to be loved?” 

Creig made a hopeless gesture. Now that his brain was 
clearing, anger and despair were once more laying their grip 
on him 

“Well, she turned it down,” he said. “You can’t go 
back of that.”” With a sudden memory he added, to Lois, 
“Oh, by the way, her husband came today. You'll meet 
him at dinner 

“Oh?” Lois replied, faintly surprised 

** He’s Doctor Paugh, you know” Creig explained mean 
ingly-—‘* Dr, David Paugh. Carolyn knew him when she 
was in France.” 


The girl’s eyes widened and she turned to look toward 


the house and then toward Creig again; and Gregor, whose 


eyes saw a great deal where Lois was concerned, perceived 
that she had paled beneath the clear tan that overlaid her 
cheeks 

She felt his regard upon her, and recovered herself at 
once, and said, “Oh, isn’t that nice? I expect Carolyn will 


like seeing him again.’ 


TLELEUVUSETTRA TE DO BY CHARLES Dd. 


They Found the Rock Underfoot Loose 
and Crumbling; and When They Were 
Haifway Up, Creig Following Her, a 
Portion Gave Way Beneath His Weight 
and He Stipped Back to the Bottom 


. x using 


4 
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“T told him you'd be coming to dinner,”’ Creig explained; 
and Gregor saw the swift thanks in her eyes and was puzzled 
by what he saw. He felt an undercurrent of intelligence 
between these two without being able to interpret it. 

Lois turned back up the hill toward the cottage, and 
Creig and Gregor went through the close-growing spruces, 
along the narrow path to Creig’s camp. Creig remem- 
bered, on the way, that he had left his manuscript behind; he 
spoke of it 

“Might as well tear it up now though,”’ he commented. 
“If she won't have it, she'll see that no one else takes it.”’ 

Gregor said sympathetically, “It’s tough, old man.” 

“These women" Creig replied—‘‘ you never can count 
on them,” 

‘You can surely find someone else to do it,” Gregor 
urged. 

Creig shook his head. 

**Maddelin claims I’ve put her in it,”” he explained, care- 
less how much he might reveal. “I guess she could convince 
a jury. And she claims it’s a libel. Oh, she could stop it, 
all right; and even if she couldn't no manager's going to 
monkey with that fire.” They had reached the camp, 
stepped inside. ‘‘ Have a drink,”’ Creig invited. 

Gregor shook his head 

“I’m going to save mine till dinner,” he said good- 
naturedly. ‘You'd better do that toc.” 
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mere wets 


Creig paid no heed, served himself an 
sat down moodily in a great chair by the \ 
Gregor asked, ‘““Coming for that swim 
Creig did not reply, he asked again, “I sa 
‘Don’t think so,’’ Creig decided 
Long grind, you know, and all that. Yo 
get into a tub and we'll go back together 
Gregor nodded, 
“All right.” He opened the bedroom door 
here?”’ 
“Anywhere,” Creig growled. 
He was beginning to resent Gregor’s company, b 
to be conscious of the fact that the other was tryi 
care of him. Gregor had come with Creig as muc! 
to leave Maddelin alone with her husba 
Creig; but Creig could not guess this. The 
emerged and went down toward the water 
sinking alittle lower in the chair, and his disordered thoug 
st Madde 
} 


became more and more chaotic. His anger ag 
lin became increasingly bitter the longer he dwelt upor 
wrongs. That she should have rejected his 


all, her privilege; but the action beg 


eyes the aspect of a monstrous 1: 


agreed that he should write a play for 

not sought to consult her daily as its str 

told himself she should have taken a ha 

listened to his plans, helped him shape the 

ations. Thus he might have been war 

saved wasting the long summer in 

grown increasingly arduous, and which wa 

have been of no avail. In his thoughts now 

for complaint against her, because she had 1 

him plan the play; found himself blaming | is much 

this as for rejecting it, now that it was done. He burned 

with a small, weak fury. There was no grandeur in } 

wrath; it was rather a fretful and petulant malice. Hi 

face became contorted and he began to mutter curses and 
abuse, his lips twisting soundlessly. He gave 
himself up to a debauch of these maledictions 

But by and by the burden of his ow: 

situation forced itself upon his thought 
again. He faced the fact that his affairs were 
perilous, He had long since accustomed him 
self to a lavish scale of living; had been re 
luctant to abandon it when his income suffered 


mu { 


the abatement he had assured him 
self wasonly temporary. The plair 
fact now was that he was heavily 
in debt, and with considerable 
prospective obligations, which mu t 
be met at almost any cost. He had 
until this hour, refused to consider 
these facts; had put them out olf 
his mind with the comfortable 
assurance that he could get an ad 
vance from Maddelin when he 
should have read her the play 
This had been more than a hope; 
it had been like a certainty. Yet 
now it was no more than feather 
before the wind. 
Gregor came back and roused 
him, and Creig got up and drew a 
tub and prepared to bathe. He 
heard Gregor whistling in the next 
room, resented the other’s cheerful 
ness. A fool, Gregor was. Probably he earned no more 
than four or five thousand a year; yet he thought himself 
fortunate, went amiably through life, laughed at the world 
Creig hated him contemptuously for being thus content. 
Creig in his flush years had seen his income in six figures; 
he had spent royally and wasted royally; and he despised 
Gregor, even while he wondered if the young man could 
lend him enough money to make the effort of asking worth 
while. 

He must borrow from someone. His own resources were 
exhausted; until he could write another play he could not 
expect any income. And he was in no mood to throw him 
self into the labor a new play would involve. A man had a 
right to a vacation. He needed a trip abroad— Pari 
Vienna, perhaps Berlin. Friends returning from Berlin 
said there never had been a city so gay in modern times, 
and Creig wanted gayety. He had worked long enough 
But—he had to have money for such a trip —had to borrow 
from someone. 

In the past he had had advances from Grierson; but he 
could not count on Grierson now. Other men to whom he 
might have appealed had already lent him as much as they 
were likely to want to lend. He thought he might ask 
Maddelin for a loan, and at first welcomed the idea, and 
then rejected it bitterly. He hated her too much to humble 
himself before her. She might refuse, and if she refused he 
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was afraid of what he might do to her. His fingers crooked 
and he felt swift pulses pound in his throat. Why could she 
not have been reasonable? 

Then his eyes narrowed craftily. After all, if he hated 
her, she need not know. He had hid his feelings; he might 
still hide them. There would be a certain satisfaction in 
borrowing from her a substantial sum, with no intention to 
repay. She owed him something. He would only be claim- 
ing what was his due. She had let him waste a summer of 
work; asummer that should have netted him— he remem- 
bered his calculations based on the play’s suecess— should 
have netted him a quarter of a million. A few thousand 
would be small payment for this wasted time. He per- 
suaded himself that she owed him the money. It would 
not be asking for a loan; it would be merely presenting his 
bill for payment, though of course he would not put his 
request in those words 

She could let him have all he needed without inconven 
ience. He knew that. Maddelin had earned enormous 
sums during the full years of her career; her father and 
mother had invested shrewdly for her. She must be worth, 
by this time, half a million or more. Her jewels alone must 
have cost her a hundred thousand —the pear! necklace, for 
example. His thoughts dwelt upon that necklace. He 
had seen it so often, clasped about her throat; knew its 
warm luster and glow. He had a momentary thought that 
it would be so ridiculously easy to snatch it from her throat, 
et the strands sear the smooth skin if they would; or per- 
haps slip up to her room and rummage it from its hiding 
place there. But Monica, the grim-faced maid, was always 
in the room. While he dressed, his thoughts played fur 
tively with this project, touching it lightly here and there, 
advancing and withdrawing. It would solve so many 
difficulties— smooth the road ahead of him 

Gregor was dressed and waiting for him. He forced him 
self to face the younger man, wondering if his thoughts 
showed in his eyes. Gregor seemed to notice nothing; and 
( ‘reig com pe lled himself to a certain boisterous good humor, 
slapped the young man on the back, offered him another 
drink 

Gregor, declining, said, ‘Glad to see you’re getting over 
the disappointment, old man. You won't know the differ 
ence a year from now.” 

Creig assented heartily. 
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“All in the game,"’ he agreed. “Come on. Suppose 
we go back over. I left the manuscript over there on the 
dining-room table. I'd just as soon get it put away some 
where, at least.” 

Gregor nodded and the two turned along the path through 
the spruces to the Ridgely cottage. They stopped there 
and spoke to Lois, and she said she and Carolyn would 
follow a little later 

“Carolyn’s so fearfully slow,” she explained laughingly 
“She’s not ready yet. You'd think she was going to he 
first ball.’’ Her eyes met Creig’s; and he saw a curious, 
faint sorrow in them, and wondered whether she was sorry 
for her sister. 

When he and Gregor got down to the landing stage they 
found a wind was beginning to search through the narrows 
between the islands. Creig predicted that it would blow 
more before it blew less 

“But it’s a fair-weather wind,”’ he added; ‘‘no storms 
from that quarter.” 

Nevertheless, because the wind was kicking up a stiff 
chop where the tide rip formed, they decided against using 
the canoe and took a light dory instead. There was a heavy 
skiff which the sisters might use, or a motorboat if they 
preferred. Gregor rowed across to the landing stage on 
Old Hump and the two men walked up to the house to 
gether. When they stepped up on the veranda, they heard 
Mrs. Gavin's voice, pitched unnaturally loud, somewhere 
inside, 

Creig said, ‘“‘ Hello! The old bird in one of her tantrums 

Gregor made no comment. After a moment, Mrs. Gavi 


came into their sight, as she petulantly adjusted a picture 
on the wall within; then in a small mirror beside the great 
fireplace she saw them silhouetted in the doorway and 
swung toward them with an effect of leaping. 
“*T declare, Mr. Creig,’’ she cried in a high, thin tone 
“TI think we have cause of complaint against you.” 
Creig, a little startled, exclaimed, ‘‘What’s that? What 
do you mean?” 
She invited him to enter with a large gesture 
‘*Come and see for yourself,”’ she directed, and 
led the way toward the dining room. ‘There! 
Creig, looking where she pointed, saw along 
the polished surface of 
the broad table a scar 








of fire; saw a charred spot upon the rug below. At first 
he was reluctant to understand 

“What about it?”’ he insisted impatiently 

“You built a bonfire on that table --that'’s what about 
it,"’ Mrs. Gavin told him, “A great heap of waste paper, 
and then a cigarette or something atop of it, and we come 
in to find it all ablaze 

He knew then, and his face turned pale and he cried 
“That was my play! Where is it? What have you dont 
with it?” 

“What's left of it is there on the hearth,’ she teld him 
and he saw a mass of burned paper that crumbled to ashes 





under his desperately searching fingers. It seemed im 
possible that the destruction could have been so complete 
There were scarce a dozen pages left untouc hed, and he 
had kept no carbon of this first rough draft 

Mrs. Gavin was berating him for his carelessness, but 
Creig did not hear. He was trying to remember--and 
there was a cool ferocity in his thoughts— whether it could 
be true that he himself had set the pile alight A cigarette 
in his hand, no doubt, when he came for that last drink; 
and no doubt he had laid cigarette and manuscript down, 
side by side. But was it possible for manuscript to take 
fire from a cigarette butt? He told himself mercilessly that 
it was not. Someone, therefore, had set a match to the pile 

He went out upon the veranda, unconscious that Gregor 
was offering him sympathy, unheeding the fact that even 
Mrs. Gavin seemed now to comprehend and regret his 
los He sat alone for a while, considering 

He decided coldly that this was the sort of mischief 
Maddelin might have done. There was no one else who 
ould have wished for the destruction of the piay 


vil 
VY AND BY Gregor came out of doors and joined Créig 
on the veranda and offered a silent sympathy. Then 
Gavin emerged from the house and said clumsily that his 


Continued on Page 74 
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The Spenders 


TUGURES given out by the Census Bureau confirm 

the belief often expressed in these columns that Amer- 

ican municipalities are spending money too freely and 
running into debt too fast, 

Credit men have lately been calling attention to the 
large volume of personal-luxury purchases made on the 
installment pian and the high prices that are demanded 
in transactions involving deferred payments. This buying 
habit which has taken such a strong hold upon individuals 
is very generally reflected in our cities, towns and coun- 
ties. In every part of the country tolerably hard-headed 
citizens are buying city halls, county courthouses, art 
museums, public golf courses, and what not, on the install- 
ment plan, 

Projects for local improvements are rarely, perhaps 
never, put before the voters in such a clear and two-sided 
manner as to inform them what the real cost will be and to 
give them a definite idea of the obligations they are asked 
to assume. Consider the case of a live county planning to 
If the cost is 
kept within the appropriation and the outlay is financed by 


build a courthouse to cost a million dollars. 


un issue of twenty-year four and a half per cent bonds, the 
interest alone will amount to nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and at the maturity of the loan there will still be the 
original million to pay. Serial maturities and sinking-fund 
but whatever 
device is adopted the million-dollar expenditure first 


provisions may somewhat lessen costs; 
talked of is only part of the total outgo. 
The time is not far distant when voters will demand 
much more explicit information in regard to the obliga- 
tions they are asked to assume than satisfies them today. 
An architect's wash drawing of the new courthouse with 
flags flying from every turret and the legend, ‘Price, one 
million,"’ will not be sufficient. They will expect to be told 
what that million will cost for the life of the loan, for it is 
they who will have to pay the interest, perhaps amounting 
to a sum greater than the principal. The larger property 
holders will even insist on knowing, in the case of every 
proposed improvement, just what it will add over a term of 
years to their already burdensome tax bills. Even those 
whose direct taxes are negligible are beginning to under- 
stand the relationship between the high cost of living and 
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the cost of government. The landlord, the butcher and 
the clothing dealer are their teachers. 

According to figures just made available by the Census 
Bureau there was in 1922 a considerable swelling of in- 
debtedness for local expenditures. The average new debt 
for 261 cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants was $5.56 
per capita. The total net indebtedness of these cities at 
the close of 1922 was well over three and a half billions. 
Many cities failed to balance their budgets and ended the 
year with a deficit 

Philadelphia, for example, ran behind $9.95 per head, 
and was charged with a net per capita indebtedness of 
$103.38 
used as a text for retrenchment and economy. Nothing of 


One might suppose that these figures would be 


the sort has occurred, The politicians who have just come 
into power are dazzling the public imagination with a 
project for replacing a twenty-four-million-dollar city hall, 
which looks as if it might outlast the Pyramids, with a new 
structure that is to be part of an extensive series of new 
undertakings. 

The cost of city government throughout the country 
averaged all the way from $44.38 for municipalities of 
30,000 to $66.88 for those of half a million and upwards. 
Detroit led all the rest, the per capita cost of government 
in that city running up to $120.30. No doubt Detroiters 
feel that, all things considered, the money was well spent. 
Rapid and extraordinary growth has brought unusual con- 
ditions in its train. 

Time was when there was no more thankless task in the 
field of public service than organized opposition to free- 
and-easy municipal spending. Remonstrants were always 
twitted with a narrowness that would make a shoe lace 
look like a boulevard. Miserly meanness was the highest 
motive attributed to them. They were called obstruction- 
ists and pullbacks. No name was too rough for them. But 
conditions are changing—and it is the tax bills that are 


changing them. People see more clearly. They have 


learned by experience; not much, perhaps, but a little. 
They know, for example, that the prosperity of a city is not 
to be judged entirely by its visible assets in the form of 
public buildings and parkways. These things are showy 
and impress the visiting firemen with their granceur; but 
serious investigators of solvency take more interest in 
liabilities than they do in assets, for those who are noisiest 
about the latter are often dumb as turtles about the former. 
Many a fair city has sprinkled its entire municipal land- 
scape with visible assets in the form of stone and mortar, 
asphalt and greensward that make a brave show in the 
sunshine. Their liabilities are hidden away in the strong 
boxes of investors, perhaps a thousand miles distant, and 
they see the light only twice a year, when coupon days come 
round; but there they are, and there they will remain until 
the day of reckoning arrives. The public buildings may 
then be obsolete, the roads worn out, the parkways un- 
sightly mudholes. The bonds will still be going strong. 


Investigate Facts 


HE hope may be expressed that in facing the large 

questions of taxation and governmental finance Con- 
gress, as well as the people who elect congressmen, will 
show an inquiring turn of mind, a desire to investigate 
facts, rather than a tendency to entertain mere prejudices 
based upon vague classifications and pat, loose phrases. It 
should be possible to steer the course of taxation without 


‘ ” 46 


the welkin ringing with such terms as “radical, pro- 


gressive,”’ “conservative,” ‘‘reactionary,” 
‘and ‘‘ Wall Street.” 
The war was nonpartisan, as far as concerned this coun- 


try. 


“predatory in- 


terests, 


Taxes to pay for the war should be determined with 
equally little reference to politics. What is even more 
essential is to work them out in the same spirit as that in 
which scientists pursue their laboratory investigations, 
free from economic class hatreds, delusions and myths. 

Is it not possible to study the effects of taxation and 
other fiscal measures upon the welfare of the country 
without making faces and calling names? The heat and 
excitement which come from pursuing the various interests 
can have no effect other than to interfere with a cool, 
rational, scientific analysis of financial problems and the 
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consequent revision of taxes on the fairest possible basis. 
We all! of us constitute more or less selfish and predatory 
interests. But we usually prefer to describe the other 
fellow rather than ourselves in these uncomplimentary 
terms. It is always the other fellow’s selfishness which is so 
reprehensible anyway, and it is much easier to denounce 
seventy times seven than to think once on such an intri- 
cate subject as the incidence of tax measures. 

But the ordinary inevitable difficulties which accom- 
pany all efforts to improve tax laws will be lessened if the 
parties to the controversy can refrain from political hot 
air. It is stirring sport, but it tends to conceal rather 
than to reveal financial facts. 


Executive Technic 


NEWSPAPER reporter calling for the first time upon 
A the president of an industrial corporation of wide- 
spread fame walked through what seemed acres of offices 
before he reached the inner sanctum. It was the busy time 
of day, just after eleven. Everywhere he saw evidences of 
bustle and hurry, callers waiting for appointments, clerks 
and stenographers at long rows of desks, busy officials in 
conference. But as he neared the office of the chief execu- 
tive the tumult and the shouting died away. He passed 
through rooms of splendid appointment, but, except for 
his footsteps, devoid of sound or human presence. A single 
secretary sat outside the president’s private room and 
quietly motioned to the reporter to enter. 

At a large desk in the middle of what in reality was a 
great sumptuous hall sat the president, the only occupant 
of the room, reading a newspaper, the only object of any 
kind whatsoever on his desk being another newspaper. He 
answered the reporter’s questions, and as the latter rose to 
leave resumed his reading of the day’s news. 

But the scribe paused a moment and said, “‘ Mr. A, I am 
glad to see that you have a clean desk, that you are not 
buried under details, that you have time to read, think and 
see people, even at this hour of the day, which for most 
executives is the busiest.” 

“If I didn’t,” replied Mr. A, “I'd be nothing but a 
clerk. I can hire men to attend to details better than I can 
I finished my dictation an hour ago.” 

The same afternoon the reporter was sent to secure a 
typewritten copy of a speech made by another industrial 
captain, one known to be richer, more experienced and 
more successful than the gentleman upon whom the mid- 
morning call had been made. The newspaper man was 
admitted to the great one’s presence and his quest ex- 
The capitalist reached for a drawer and almost 
Then he pulled out 
other drawers, portfolios, envelopes and 


plained. 
buried his head among its papers. 
packages of 
papers, but no typewritten copy was forthcoming. 

“‘T never can find anything when I want it,”” he explained, 
“but I will make a memorandum of it and send you a copy 
when I find it.’’ He then reached for a large book, and 
with pen and ink wrote therein in laborious fashion. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that thousands of 
business-efficiency experts, industrial counselors and ad- 
visers would be willing to point out wherein the second- 
mentioned gentleman, Mr. Z, was wholly in the wrong. 
Why should he waste his own time, worth about fifty dol- 
lars a minute, in trying vainly to do what any one of a 
dozen secretaries could have accomplished so much better? 

But ability, talent and genius, in business no less than in 
art, are akin to quicksilver; they cannot be neatly pinned 
down. It so happens that the man who was a total loss in lo- 
cating a mere carbon sheet has made and still is making one 
of the country’s great and earned fortunes. He has been the 
self-starter and mainspring of a dozen enterprises. Under 
his quickening hand companies spring into life and prosper. 

Rules, formulas, standards—these have a place in busi- 
ness organization. But beyond them all is the intangible, 
the impalpable quality of enterprise and initiative that 
makes for success. This ultimate quality of success to a 
large extent defies analysis. Perhaps in time the bureaus of 
economic research will reduce it to a formula. But for the 
present it is well to bear in mind in picking men who have 
that quality that one of the world’s oldest maxims is not to 
judge wholly by appearances. 
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N THIS year of a presidential campaign it may be use- 

ful to recall that when the first President of the United 

States retired from office one of the country’s fore- 

most journals commented upon the event in the following 
language: 

Every heart in unison with the freedom and happiness of the 

people ought to beat high with exultation that the name of 


Washington ceases from this day to give currency to political 


iniquity and legalized corruption. When a retrospect is 


taken of the Washingtonian administration for eight years it is 
a subject of the greatest astonishment that a single individual 
should have cankered the principles of republicanism in an en- 
lightened people just emerged from the gulfs of despotism, and 
should have carried his designs against public liberty so far as to 
have put in jeopardy its very existence. Such, however, are the 
facts, and with them staring us in the face this day ought to be 
a JUBILEE in the United States 


Washington had commissioned Jay to negotiate a treaty 
with England—mainly a commercial treaty. Then, as now, 
our trade with England was larger than with any other 
councry, and the treaty that formally ended the Revolu- 
tionary War left a number of points to be cleared up. But 
England was still the land of George III, that popularly 
hated tyrant of the Revolution. If we made any treaty with 
England it must be made with the government of George 
11] andrun in his name. So an influential opposition journal 
declared that Washington had basely aposta- 
tized from his republican principles and stooped 


to offer incense and flattery to a tyrant, the 





scourge of his country, the foe of mankind 





The treaty had been approved by the Senate; 
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Aurora, the leading opposition paper in Philadelphia 
said the President had violated the Constitution and made 
a treaty with a nation that was the abhorrence of our people. 
It added that Louis XVI in the meridian of his power and 
splendor never dared heap such insults upon his subjects 
Washington's answers to respectful remonstrances sounded 
like the words of an omnipotent directory of a seraglio; 
he had thundered contempt upon the people with as mucl 
confidence as though he sat on the throne of Indostan 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
merchants, addressed the President in support of the 
treaty; whereupon the New York Journal inquired, with 
heavy sarcasm, whether common people meant to put 
themselves on a par with merchants. Let the swinist 
creatures not approach the presidential sanctuary with 
their grunting. Was he not sovereign, infallible, immacu 
late, omniscient? Hardened and presumptuous wretches, 
did they deserve so good a monarch? 

It was the fashion in those days for politic lans to cor 
tribute articles to the press of their own party over such 
fetching signatures as ‘“‘Americus,” “‘Pro Bono Publico 

“Atticus,” “Old Soldier 
and the like. ‘A Calm Ob 


server”’ said to be lohr 





Beckley, clerk of the 








but, said the judicious critic, the majesty of 





that body had “never been polluted by the 





rude feet of the swinish multitude.” 
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| New York Journal a cir 
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Lhe § porting Theory of 


Politics 


the import of which was that Washington had embezzled 
public funds. John Bach McMaster—from whom the 
above compendiums are quoted—discovered one obscurt 
partisan who accused Washington of having committed 
murder at least once 

Benjamin Franklin's grandson, who was engaged in 
ournalism but not following his grandfather's political 
footsteps, published a remarkable set of letters and a 
remarkable yarn. The yarn was that after the surrender of 
Fort Lee a mulatto servant of Washington fell into the 
hands of the British. The servant had a portmanteau and 
in the portmanteau were scme private letters written by 
Washington to his wife and other members of his family, 
the gist of the letters being that the Americans were beaten 
and might as well throw up the sponge. There never was 
any such servant or any such portmanteau or any such 
letters, written by Washington. Everybody knew that, far 
from throwing up the sponge, he had continued to lead the 
American Army to the victorious conclusion at Yorktown 
But to represent him as having been ready to throw up the 
sponge might bring him into contempt with thoughtless 
people 

‘Portius”’ recounted how Washington, like Cesar, cun 
ningly affected reluctance to assume the chief office in the 

ation, and how gradually his true character emerged. 

Time was when he indulged the manly waik and rode the 
generous steed Now to behold him on horseback or afoot 

a subject of remark. The concealing carriage, drawn by 
supernumerary horses, expresses the President."” The fact 
that Washington was above sixty years of age might 
have had something to do with his pre ference for the con- 
cealing carriage, but “‘ Portius’’ doesn't refer to that. 


Continued on Page 14& 
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hand? Three chows of bamboos, a quong 
of my own wind ' 
“Do you play heavenly twins?’ 
“No, we've given it up.” 
‘*So have we. No one plays it any 
more.” 
**So long.” 
“*So long.” 


Jonah Cunningham. 


When Men Buy Like Women 


The modern man is paying more and more 
attention to style tendencies in his habili 
ments, and it would not be surprising to see 
the man’s shop of the future paralleling the 
woman's shop of the present. — Trade-journal 
tem. 

SCENE, the atelier of Roget Duval et 
Cie, Modistes a l’Homme Vogue, on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, sometime in the 
future. Two fashionably dressed men step 
from a limousine and enter. A salesman 
approaches them. 

SALESMAN: Bon soir, messieurs. What 
is it that messieurs desire? 

IsT MAN: Why, now, I'd like to look 
at some collars. 

SALESMAN: Les collars? But certainly; 
Philippe! Philippe, the gentleman would 
like to see some collars. 

PHILIPPE: Ah, yes? Will monsieur 
and his friend kindly step this way? 
Le ads the m into alcove , de corate d in mauve 
and gray. Pushes forward two chairs. 
Won't you sit down? You must be just 
worn out shopping. (Men sit.) What 
particular kind of collar did monsieur 
have in mind? 

Ist MAN: There was a charming little 
striped moiré silk one in your at vertise 
ment in this month’s Beau Monde de 
Fashion. Could I see one of them? 








“Darn it Ault I Wish Adam Had Stayed Innocent"* 


Chinafying America 


“T O YOU play mixed pongs?” 
F “Only with doubling honors. Last night I held the 


thirteen united brothers.’ 

“No!” 

“Yep! Pongs of ones and nines, and one to eight of 
bamboos.”’ 

“Tl saw a hand of three quongs last night. All from 
the wall.” 

“That's a tough one to get.” 

“It certainly is. And he had his own season twice.” 

“| had a quong of red dragons day before yesterday and 
I went mah-jongg with a plum blossom in an unseasonable 
time.”’ 

“Yes, that’s a good one. But did you ever see the gates 
of heaven?” 


PHILIPPE: A charming design indeed; 
the silhouette is so utter. You are a 
perfect fifteen and a half, I imagine To a salesboy. 
Charles, bring a fifteen and a half Charlotte Ruche. 
|(CHARLES does it, and PHILIPPE draws the curtain to the al 
cove while the collar is put in place. 
IsT MAN (rising and looking at himself in mirror): There, 
dear; how do you like the effect? 
2D MAN: My darling, it’s simply ducky. 
usual too. 
PHILIPPE: Indeed yes, monsieur. It is an exclusive de 


And so un 


sign with us. 

ist MAN: Still, I don’t know. I’m not sure I wouldn't 
look better in something with more severe lines; I’ve been 
getting so stout lately! 

PHILIPPE: Monsieur could hardly look more charming, 
but—yes, the very thing! Charles, vite, ask Mr. Rosen 
berg if the new Paris shipment has been unpacked yet, and 
bring me that pink Paquin poke. (CHARLES vites with 
the poke, and the latter is 
clamped into position. 





Ah-h-h! 

CHARLES: Ah-h-h-h! 

2p MAN: My dear, it’s 
divine! 

1st MAN: Itissweet, isn’t 
it? Still, don’t know. I’m 
not sure that the color goes 
with my hair. What do you 
really think, dear? 

2p MAN: Well, you know 
I’ve always liked you in 
pink, dear, but perhaps 
you're right. 

IsT MAN: I think so; have 
you anything not quite so 
pink? 

PHILIPPE: Certainement, 
monsieur; here is a littl 
Humming Bird’s Wing in 
the blue. (Jt is carefully ar- 
ranged for inspection.) Per- 
fect—I mean, parfait! With 
your eyes, monsieur! (To 
2p MAN. Does it not set 
off monsieur’s eyes glori- 
ously? 

2D MAN: Heavenly; 








The Outside and the Inside of the New City Hall 


dearie, it looks wonderful! 
Continued on Page 125 
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Campbell’s have completely won the 
confidence of the nation because of 
the high quality of their products. The 

“enormous popularity of Campbell’s 
Beans is one of :the -natural results. 

' Thousands of people never think of 
beans except as Campbell’s Beans. 


is cents a can 


cept in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Her Face Was Smati and the Color of Death. 


XM 

SUPPOSE Paula had been in that room only a 
at most, and already it was pitifully like herself 
restl irit might have been through it 
L pit ing one garment after another 

i of it did not know what, and she sat in the ensu 
I think 


just as she would have liked to re 


few 


day 
} con 


hfork, tos 


would have 
t a little 


, baffled but resigned she 


he ti 


iggy 


and I had an absurd, immediate impulse to clear things up 


the mess out of sight, put a cushion behind 
to pet and console her like an overtired, 
It is difficult to explain how a woman so 
al should have excited a feeling of 
» tenderne But so it was 
»w what had happened to her in those few 
s of them was written all over the 
wrecked beauty of her face Physically she was better fed, 
better clothed than when I had seen her last. Spiritually 
1e Was at bitter end of everything. She had the look 
of having been plunged in a degradation so unbearable 
from herself with a kind of nervous horror 
She received me like a friend, holding my hand between 


her wee} 
it ad he ad, 
child 


d immor 


tou 


unhappy 
con 


weeks it the wearine 


the 


that she shrank 


her two strong ones and smiling at me, a flicker of an old 
in gayety at the corners of her full mouth 

It's like home,” she explained. ‘Not that I haf 
{ahome. But I think home must be where some- 
You were nice, you 
It just slipped 


gan 
be ing 


has been nice to you— re ally nice 
Perhaps you did not mean to be. 


ushed a heap of clothes off a chair to make room for 
at opposite at a cosmetic-littered table, her face 
between her hands, watching me with her haggard eyes. 
‘Somehow I knew I'd find you here. Hard hit, weren’t 
might haf been your sister or—na, nefer mind 
Don't get angry before you haf said how do you do. 
By the next boat?” 


t 


me and 


you? She 
that 
rell me, when did you come? 
I told her an nodded 
“It took me longer. I had to work my passage. We 
won't talk about that, you nice, respectable Englishman. 
But | said I'd do it, didn’t 1? How did you find me out?” 


1 she 


“I saw you at the theater.” 

“Stargazing? What a night! And to think how I first 
met him! Do you know, | couldn’t make up my mind 
whether to shoot and I had a revolver and I can 
shoot —or cry over Ktwas nicht wahr? 
I don’t know what 

“Perhaps there’s always s 
ting what he wants.” 

“P’raps. Anyhow, I didn’t do either 
didn’t particularly care to meet and I bolted. 
follow?"’ 

“ie.” 
“Then how did you know where I lived?” 
“T told the general I had seen you and he gave me your 


him 


him. riihrend, 


mmething sad about a man get- 


I saw someone I 
Did you 


address.’ 

Her eyes dropped. I could tell by her mouth and the 
tense clenching of her hand that already we had reached 
the end of our friendly parley. We took our places, as it 
were, en garde. 

“So he sent you.’ 

“-," 

“Why didn’t he come himself?” 

“He thought it wiser not to.” 

“He was afraid.” 

“Yes, I think so—a little—of both of you.” 

“T'd iike to believe it. He didn’t care. It was easier to 
It saved time. What did he tell you 


send someone else 
to say?’ 

“T was to ask what you wanted.” 

At that she laughed loudly and ironically. 

“Lots of things. I will tell you presently. Perhaps just 
to see him-—to talk over old times— Brussels, for instance, 
and that dear old general who saved my life for me. That 
might amuse him.” 

“Don’t you see yourself that no good could come of such 
a meeting? You're frightfully bitter. Heaven knows you 
have a right to be! But you know him as well as I do, and 
that he sticks at nothing. He won't spare you or anyone 
else who gets in his way. And this isn’t England.” 


Her Red-Gold Hair, Caught in the Sunshine, Became an Aureole 


“He sent you to threaten me then?’ 

“Partly.” 

““And you let yourself do dirty work li 

“Imagine that he has the power to make me 

“Tl won't imagine anything so stupid. You've got 
sons of your own.” 

“Yes, that’s true.”’ 

“You've come to get me to hold my tongu 
ago you wouldn’t have offered me sixpence 
sooner or later it would come out.” 

“Tt mustn’t come out now.” 

“Why not? What’s your game? 
Everyone’s got a game with me, and no one cares a curs¢ 
what becomes of my end of it. Always—always it’s bee: 
like that —ever since I was a kid—fighting claws and teet} 
just to keep alive.”” Whether she knew it or not, she had 
been pleading, explaining, apologizing. Now she brok« 
loose. She banged the table with her clenched fist. Her 
face became ugly with all the ugliness of her life. Sh: 
fairly screamed at me. ‘ Well, I can look after myself now 
and I will. I’m his wife. I rather fancy myself sitting up 
there in that box with him. Those emeralds would suit me 
That Lisbeth of his—she’s young and pretty, but with a 
bit of paint I’d look well enough from a distance. He won't 
haf to be ashamed. Tell him I'd like being Sefiora Presi 
dente, or whatefer it is. Tell him r 

“It’s no use,”’ I interrupted. ‘‘He won’t acknowledg 
you. You could tear his world down about his ears and 
you wouldn't move him. His wife " 

“Ah, his wife!”’ 

“Let that pass for once. She is his wife in my eyes 
perhaps in yours—certainly in his. Give him his due. He’s 
mad and bad, if you.like; but his marriage to you meant 
nothing to him. It was a form—a convenience to you 
both. You needed each other’s help.” 

I wasn’t being honest and my dishonesty was a bad 
blunder. She sprang to her feet, looking down on me with 
a boundless passion of resentment. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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‘The New 


Hupmobile 


is nothing on the market to equal it 

i) Beauty-value is there in over- are there, to such degree that 
¥ | flowing measure—outside, in thousands of people believe no 

greater distinction and harmony _ other car can possibly match 
of design; inside, in the obvi- | the Hupmobile. 

( Se - upholstery and Lastly, comfort and utility-value ; 
iy - - to delight the hearts of men and Se 
| Performance-value is there, in women to whom a motor car is 

iy the superior kind of behavior a daily necessity. 











The most satisfying thing of all about the new Hupmobile 
Coupe is the feeling that for sheer moneys-worth, there 


which no one seems to ex- 
pect from any car but the 
Hupmobile. 


Long-life and daily-service value 


Such an uncommon money's- 
worth literally demands a buy- 
ing preference over anything 
else in the Hupmobile class. 


The new Coupe, though much used as an individual car, provides capacity for four 
persons. The fourth seat is full-size, with thickly-padded spring cushion. The wheelbase 
is longer; the car is larger. Space behind the driver's seat offers convenience for parcels 


The capacious rear deck compartment accommodates a couple of suit-cases, golf bags, and so on. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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‘ve been about with men—I'm a bad lot 
haf married him— not to save him or me or 


I had cared, And if you think 


it’s because you're 


world unle 
( a fool ss 


1 
and sat still, 


And 


about Johr 


looking 


tell 


1, anyway,’ I said 
to her distorted face now I'll 
smith 


But it’ 


or even 


Lisbeth 


t care 


rit 


and had lost 


had bee 7) 


enhance | 
misused that no 
truck would 
jangle. And the thought of 
have been the last intolerable 


violently 
more whether the note 
or a hideou 


hild may 


bonds which still held her personality 


ler, and from the window where 
down upon me, distraught, 

or the whole 
ll tell 


pack of 
you what | want, : 

right my 
the muck. He helped to put 


sueezed me down 


right 
aoyv in 
in it And now if it ooze 


it of my eyes and mouth, that’s hi 


elf into danget He’s too 
a war for 
You find the other 
I’m not going to him. 
She laughed wildly. 
Men and their fine 
women —that’s one thing; 
kick them into 
for our fine ladies. You think, 
ter? She's lost, anyway. A bit more or less 
Offer her money, threaten her, she’s used to 
But now I'm fed up, and you can clear 


e. I hafn’t been it 
the big gun 
ve found hi 
traight.”’ 
doesn't it? 
‘ their own 


beth 


women nobody’ 


sj women 
tine Way 


I think she meant to show me out with a magnificent 
gesture of rage and scorn. But instead she sat down op- 
posite me and began to cry. She cried like a man, heavily, 
terribly and almost tearlessly, as though the channel of 
tears had long since been walled up and had to be broken 
And I could do nothing. I dared not 
even lay my hand on hers. There was a sort of bigness 
her that forbade a trivial gesture of compassion. 
And though I still pleaded with her, it was without hope. 

‘Be fair to rate. I didn’t come here to 
threaten you. I wouldn’t ask you for anything that would 
hurt you, not even to save Lisbeth. That wouldn’t be fair 
to her. I only asked you for time—to hold your hand for 
a few weeks. I’ve told you why I asked. I thought per- 
haps if that I had nothing to gain, 
either — that I’d had my share of pain x 

She looked up at me 
hard and bright 


eurious 


down stone by stone 


about 


me, at any 


you knew— well, 
Her eyes were dry now, and very 
For a moment she had attained a pose of 
detachment 

“I’m sorry —yes 
I dare say 


yes, | am~— sorry I'm not sorry, anyhow. 
a few years back-—-say, before the 
But, you see, I’m messed up 
I’m smashed. There’s nothing left for me but 
to smash up everyone else. There was a fellow called 
You may haf heard of him. When they made 
things too beastly for him he just pulled their temple about 
their ears and got himself decently buried in the ruins. 
That’s what I’m going to do.”’ 

I saw what she meant. It was tragic and futile enough. 
A sort of grandeur in the end—a magnificent climax that 
would give her back her self-respect, cover her rotten 
squandered life with a memorial pile of disaster. And I 
saw, too, that she was immovable, I gut up and she rose 
with me, not without dignity 

“Go in and marry her,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool.” 

‘“‘It’s you who are the fool,”’ I answered. 

She made a face. 

“I’ve nefer met decent people,” she said. ‘I don’t belief 
there are any. I don’t belief in you. That’s the trouble. 
I did—-at first. I thought—oh, well, I thought you’d just 
come to say how d’you do. But after all, you only wanted 
something. You're like the rest.” 

So that was it. Not John Smith or even Lisbeth, but 
just that for a moment she had believed in a disinterested 


3russels 
I'd haf given in. 
altogether. 


‘ pisode 


Samson. 
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And I was as ashamed as 
irded face—too 
her jut as I 


kindliness and been mistaken 
though I had struck her across her ru 
ashamed even to say good-by or look at 
passed her she laid her hand on my arm 
**Marreno’s smarter than you'd think,” she 
a snake. Tell John Smith to look out.’ 
And then violently she slammed the door, 


“He’s 


said. 


XXXIV 

H” HAD given careful orders concerning me. From the 

stream of uniformed men that eddied and swirled 
noisily through the vestibule I was picked out by an officer 
of his legion and led through empty passages and up a 
broad stairway to a colonnade that overlooke d the patio 
The place was very quiet and dark. The slender Moorish 
columns made a frame for a tranquil picture of starlight 
and low, flat roofs, above which a palm tree lifted a drean 
like silhouette. I could hear music and voices, but the; 
were dim and far off and only deepened my sense of having 
stepped into a strange world where reality itself became 
unreal and fancies were the very stuff of life. A faint, be 
wildering scent of orange blossom floated up from th« 
hidden garden. Involuntarily I hushed my own footsteps; 
even my guide spoke in an undertone. 

I was to wait there. The general would be with me in a 
few minutes. Then the man was gone, like a stone dropped 
into a black pool. I remained where he had left me, 
motionless as the shadow of the column which seemed t« 
blot me out, glad to be lost for a little in that mysteriou 
peace. For I, too, had attained peace of a sort. That 
interview with Paula had been like a bitter ascent to a new 
height of understanding. I saw that 
point beyond which no human being can help another, wher« 
each of us must stand for himself. I had wanted to shield 
Lisbeth and I had been ‘wrong. In a way I had wronged 
her. As John Smith had said, she was big enough to carry 
her own burden and I had had no right to try to take it 
from her. Even if the knowledge of his treachery bore 
down her physical strength and killed her, spiritually sh« 
would remain unshaken. And that, after all, was what 
really mattered. I suppose the truth is that I had given 
up the idea of happiness altogether. I had given it up for 
myself long since, and now I gave up hers too. Happine 

Continued on Page 34 


now there come 








A Man Passed Rapidly Between the Arches. 


I Recognized Him, and Even as I Did So a Woman's Figure Went to Meet Him 
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concern, It was a of will-o’-the-wisp 
led nowhere, except perhaps to misery and disgrace. 
ved bravely and straightly, not to have funked 
that was a man’s consolation at the end. It 


t our sort 


r so much when or how the end came so long 
1 think that of himself. 
th wouldn’t funk. She was safe from the only 


I could think of her without restraint, with 
as a fellow traveler. Just 
claims on life, even for her, I had become 
this inner and absolute freedom had come 


because I 


oft opening of a door. So naked were my 
at that moment that I knew befere I saw her. 
nown had I been blind. She came, quiet as 
verge of the colonnade and stood looking 


hould have | 
o the 


hadow, ft 
night, one hand resting on the base of a stone 
column like a white, fallen flower. She did not see me, 
motionless in the dark, and just then at least I could not 
»moved. For to me she was the loveliness of all lovely 

She was human goodness itself, and the sight of 
consolation and reassurance. If, indeed, we have 


up from some poor ape, then to look at her, so 


into tne 


so kindly and so wise with some fine 
to know how far we had come and 
as impo to of her I 
ultimate and perfect fulfillment. 
Sut love is not blind. It is 


) generou 

, Wa 

ible us sJecause 

ore 

strue I joved her. 

ked very The dark smoothed out 

lines which had been drawn too soon under her 

And yet she not a girl—not the Lisbeth 
been my playmate. The grave 
i to the starlight was full of a 
that touched me to the heart, 
of premor as though she stood proud 
and prepared but wistful, too, before the 

} 


disclosing of 


young 
Lhe 

eyes was 
who had 
face lifts 
} nowledge 


iLboOn, 


ome final mystery. 

She turned, not 
tart, but quietly, as though she 
had been there a long time to- 


lost in thought, and my voice had 


] r name 


| pane re 
r 


Wi h a 
and l 
gether 
just recalled her 
Het ey 


es were black and undecipher 
could not have read 
stood thers , gazing at each other 
teadfastly, and I knew that the old bar- 
rier between us was gone. 

‘Did | frighten you, Lisbeth?” 

“No, Iwas thinking of Stoneborough. 
It seemed natural. I almost knew + 

i came here to meet your husband. 

| thought you would be down there 
somewhere in all that crowd,” 

“He didn't want me to come. He 
thinks I'm not strong. It isn’t that. 
Reaily, I'm very strong, you know. But 
I was glad to be quiet. I thought it would 
be nice to be alone and listen to the music. 

It was the music that made me think of 
Stoneborough.” 

Perhapsshewasrememberingthat night 
when we had walked homefrom the Assem- 
bly Rooms with the last waltz that we had 
danced together singing in our ears. Per 
haps I, too, seemed youngagain in that halflight 
“It's hard to believe it’s the same world.” 
‘The stars are the same—everywhere.” 

‘] suppose sad people have been comforted by that 
thought all down the ages, Lisbeth.” 

I had meant te speak lightly. But though I had passed 
beyond the reach of hope, I was very pitifully human. And 
memory got my heart between its claws, and my voice fell 
ind betrayed me. I felt her draw back from me. But not 
in anger. In some strange way we were both too far re- 
We were talking to each other like people 


able mine, 


Yet we 


justaboy. 


moved from life. 
who were dead. 
“Why do you stay on, Euan? This is such an unhappy 
country. I don't think there’s anyone really happy.” 
‘Not John Smith? He must have almost every- 
thing he ever dreamed of in Old Stoneborough.” 
“It means so much suffering, Euan.” 
“Ine And after all, it is an unhappy 
In the end he may 


even 


vitable suffering 
country. Suffering is nothing new. 
bring peace 
did not answer for a moment. 
“T think peace is a long way off. This is only the begin- 
ning. I think real peace would be the end for him, Euan.” 
Well, but he will make peace for you. He told me—you 
are going to Chevaga, aren't you? There are only English 
and Americans there. It will be like home.” 
Chen | saw her hands and that they were trembling. 
“I'm so afraid bx 
‘Lisbeth 
“Oh, not of things, not of these people. 
course, sooner or later they will try to do us harm. 


eS) 
Sne 


Though, of 
I'm 


thinking of ry baby, Euan. It’s terrible to bring anyone 
into such a world, with people killing and hating one an- 
other. It isn’t fair.” 

“But, Lisbeth, fighting is life. You used to think so.” 

She smiled as though she were trying not to let me see 
that she was crying secretly. 

“T’ve been all round life since then. I wasn’t just. I was 
unjust to you. I’ve meant to tell you so—often—but it has 
been too difficult. I thought you were weak and cowardly. 
It was the war. And men glorify such strange things. I 
hope my baby will be a little girl, Euan.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying—least of all that 
she was saying it to me. I was the shadow of someone 
whom she had trusted, and her heart was too full. 

““T see what you meant now. And that’s why I want 
you to go away. I mustn’t see if I’m to go on, and you 
make me see,” 


Grave Face Lifted to the Starlight Was Full of a Knowledge 
Touched Me to the Heart 

**T wish I had never had to come,” I answered. ‘I wish 
I could go. But I’m not free.” 

She turned full on me, challenging me with her own 
loyalty and truth. 

“‘What is it, Euan? I’ve always known there was some- 
thing I didn’t understand. Can’t you tell me?” 

That was not possible; not yet. I was bound by a strange 
sense of loyalty to him. He himself, I knew, had never 
hesitated before any treachery that was necessary to his 
ambitions. Still, if I had struck him suddenly, without 
warning, he would have made me ashamed. So I told her 
a part truth. I told of the fugitives whose wounds I was 
attending secretly. I distracted her attention to the story 
of a mere boy, the son of a rich Quetzelangan family, who 
was dying in an outlying native hovel and whose mother 
knew and dared not come to him lest her husband should 
be compromised. 

Even in that half light I saw the passionate, generous 
color rush up into her cheeks. 

*‘But she must see him. What difference can it make? 
A mere child—I will ask my husband os 

And there she faltered and the color was gone again. 
rhat hour by the tortured little Quetzelangan soldier rose 
between us like an ironic specter. 

“‘He would give me the whole world,” she exclaimed 
passionately; ‘‘but not that.” 

“He can’t,”’ I said. “If a man sets out to conquer a 
whole world he must put mercy and even justice behind 
him. Perhaps if his ends are great enough he is justified.” 

She turned to look at me with a strange, pathetic little 
smile. 


That 
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“You are very fair, Euan. And a man, too, for all that. 
Even you perhaps could get lost in an abstract principle 
which would let you do incredible things. Being a woman 
is different. I should always have to think of life first.’’ 

“Ts that the most important thing?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘the most important.” 

A silence fell upon us. It brought us so close to each 
other that I was afraid. I began to talk of other things—of 
Stoneborough, my aunt’s death, my work in the mining 
village. 

I suppose I must have been coherent enough. But 
all the time I was listening for John Smith’s step on the 
colonnade. I felt that the peace had gone. A tension, a 
sense of an impending calamity, was in the quiet. I had 
a compelling desire to get Lisbeth away from this place at 
all costs. But she seemed unconscious of any change. She 
listened with a grave attentiveness. 

“T think you, at any rate, must be 
happy, Euan.” I could not have an 
swered, and she understood and asked 
“Can’t you forget me?”’ with a sort of 
desperate sorrowfulness. I 
head. 

“TI don’t want to. I'mallright. I’ve 
work that satisfies me. If I knew that 
everything was well with you I could go 
in peace.” 

“But it is—it is. It must be. Why, I 
have everything. Wealth, position 
too. I don’t think many women can be 
so much loved as I am, Euan. He has 
a sort of genius for it. And perhaps if | 
had lived three hundred years ago I could 
have given it back with all my heart and 
soul. But—oh,I don’t know. Perhaps it 
isn’t wise for a woman to have thoughts 
of her own.” 

“But if they are the thoughts of a new 
race,” I said haltingly—‘‘if it is because 
you have begun todream your own dreams 
that we have become ashamed ad 

She made alittle movement. 
that she had seen something beneath in 
the darkness that I had not seen. A door 
opened, letting through a flood of light 
onto the garden, and as swiftly closed 
again. A man passed rapidly between 
the arches. I recognized him, and even 
as I did so a woman’s figure disengaged 
itself from the shadow and went to meet 
him. 

I fancy he made some gesture of warn- 
ing, of angry impatience. The next min- 
ute they were merged together. In the 
hot stillness I could hear the murmur of 
her voice, thick, shaken with passion. 

That was the disaster then. I must 
have felt her, like an evil thing, lurking 
there in the darkness, waiting. My im- 
pulse was to throw myself in front of 
Lisbeth, to cover her eyes with my hand 
But it was too late. And 
for all my love, she seemed to me at that 
moment as tragically alone as dying peo- 
ple are. I could not help her. Only in 
my imagination could I go down with her 
into the bitterness of that revelation. 

She gave no sign at all. Her fine spirit answered to the 
challenge instantly, leaping like a flame to its full height. 
She turned. Her eyes demanded no less from me. Her 
voice was level. 

“T think I will go back now, Euan. My 
close. Perhaps you would help me. | 
after all.” 

I gave her my arm. 
tremor. In one sense she was unhurt 
who had to be protected, their disgrace shielded from my 
eyes. I believe that her first reaction was one of a chival 
rous regret, as though she had pried inadvertently into a 
passion that was no concern of hers. Only after the first 
few steps she began to realize—to feel the full weight and 
Even then it was only her body 


shook my 


love 


I guessed 


She had seen. 


rooms are quite 
am a little tired 
Her hand rested on it without a 
It was those two 


significance of the blow. 
that failed a little. 

As we reached the end of the colonnade he met us. He 
had been running. I had heard his steps on the stone stair 
way and their stealthy haste had made my hold on Lis 
beth’s arm tighten. But she seemed blindly unaware of 
him. Even when he stood in front of her she only turned 
aside a little like a sleepwalker. He put his hand out and 
touched her and she stopped. From that moment onwards 
her docility was absolute and must have tortured him. It 
was as though her mind had withdrawn itself. He could do 
what he chose. 

He looked from one to the other of us. It was almost 
dark where we stood, and yet he had a quality of life 
fanned to its full ferce that seemed to emanate a light 
about him. And he knew instantly. He knew that I had 

Continued on Page 62) 
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Tillg DAINGER OF ZUROPIE 


The Failure of Civilization=—By Philip Gibbs 
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pread education, 
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ng to 


frivolous literature, had a gre: ffect upon the minds of 
peoples. It made them tolerant of other people's ideas and 
creeds, taught them sympathy with suffering. Art was pop- 
ularized. Beauty was no longer the perquisite of rich and 
leisured folk. In public museums and picture galleries, in 
prints and papers, the poorest citizen could, if he liked 
many did 
reproductions of them, and understand their spiritual 
message to the world 

All over Europe, except in the most backward countries, 
there was a rapid advance of knowledge, an immense er 
thusiasm for liberal ideals, a steady improvement in the 
ordinary code of manners and morals. In millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of little homes there was not only comfort 
in a material way but also a spirit of well-being, of peace 
and security. The young generation had a wonderful time 
Parents were no longer severe in their discipline, schools 
were places of delight — or at least not places of terror as in 


enjoy the great masterpieces of all times, or 


earlier times 

In every phase of life from childhood upwards the brute 
beast was chained up and kept out of sight. Many be- 
lieved that it had died a natural death, killed at last by 
education and enlightenment, never to arise again in the 
heart of the civilized world. 

When so many people were reading pleasant novels, and 
poetry from which the ugly realities of life were left out, or 
listening to good music and sentimental ballads, attending 
lectures on charity and good citizenship, learning every 


day of some new scientific invention for the benefit of man- 
kind, and bringing up their children to nice behavior, with 
a decent code of ethics and a sense of duty to their fellow 
creatures, it seemed, on good evidence, that civilization 
was well established and on its way to nobler and more 
splendid things. Men like H. G. Wells dreamed of a mod- 
ern Utopia where even law and punishment would be 
unnecessary, where there would be a bath in every bed- 
room, and new wonders of science applied to the comfort 
of everyday life. It was all so comfortable, so safe, so 
hopeful, so genteel—for all but the very poor—until 
August, 1914! 


The Old Faith Shaken 


HEN, in Europe, everything crashed 

was unchained again, not dead, butterriblyalive. All 
nice little ideas of civilization, all its bright littl 
decency and kindness, all the dreams of poets, the hope 
idealists, the watchwords of religio 


The brute beast 


morals of a generation without brutality went 

the pits where men blew one another to bits with 
explosives, choked one another with poison gas, sniped one 
another through telescopic sights, bombed another’ 
cities from aéroplanes, lived in earth holes li he ape men 
of the cave age, gave up the daily bath and were eaten by 
vermin, abandoned chivalry and killed one another 
shambles of mud and blood, using all! their |] 

their science, al! 


sessions to increas¢ 
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Trees at Night 


The Lady With the Fan 


man slaughter. ( 
failed. 

It has not yet reco\ 
around Europe today 
mit that there has no 


definite breakdown of civilization 


but that all its heritage is gravely 
imperiled. After the devastating 
struggle of the last war and its awful 
consequences in human suffering 
and misery, Europe is stricken not 
only by a disease of its economic life 
but by a disease of the soul. The 
chief symptoms of that disease are 
a deep pessimism which robs many 
people of the will 
avoidable evils, a loss of faith in any 
kind of divine or spiritual purpose in 
life, an abandonment of the ethical 
code of Christianity, and a revival 
of pagan belief in physical force, 
tribai rights and the material basis 
of life. 

It was of course inevitable that 
the tremendous shock of the war 
should have broken the faith of 
many people from its old moorings. 
It smashed the foundations of philo 
ophy in the minds of many simple 
men and women who had believed 
them to be so strong and enduring 
All those nice old comforting watch- 
words of the Christian home seemed 
like mockery. “God is love.”” They 
had believed that. But now in time 
of war their preachers taught from 
a text of God is hate. They were not 
to forgive their enemy “seventy 
times seven,” but to go on hating 
him and killing him, and hating him 
as much after war as before it. ‘See 
how these Christians love one an 
other!” said the old pagans, and the 
very moon laughed down on the 
trenches where masses of men waited 
for another attack at dawn—all 
Christians, worshiping thesame God, 
using the same prayers. Perhaps 
somewhere God wept. 

After the war there was a further 
loosing of the old restraints which 
had belonged even to those who 
merely kept to the Christian code of 
ethics by tradition and custom 
rather than by faith and conviction. 
In the celebrations of victory in 
many cities and countries it was a 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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monarchy and his own country. Could it 
be Mr Jones’ imagination? It was not at all 
unlik that he was the type that thought 
peo he did was important. However, 
had no chance to ask leading ques- 
before the motor swung through the 
and rolled up to the entrance of 


silly 
tions 
iron gave 
the villa 

Mr. Jones gave a 

histled softty 

‘What's this? 

‘One villas the one 
the legation — and your residence 

tilly felt a resounding slap on his shoul 
der 

‘You're the Mister Secretary! 
There's nothing like doing a thing right 
if you de at all. They told me in Wash- 
ington that my predecessor hadn't splurged 
That’s the reason I cabled you to 
get the best house in town. What’s the use 
of being the representative of the greatest 
nation in the world if you don’t live up to 
it?) You won't find anything hidebound 
about me. If I play the game I believe in 
playing it. Do you get me? What’s this 
exposition building like inside?”’ 

Mr. Jones sprang lightly from the 
motor —extremely lightly for his size and 
we ight and was immediately faced by six 
rather important-looking men in livery 

‘More fare ign office officials?”’ he asked 
Billy in an aside 

“Your footmen, sir 
ful J staff of servants.” 

“TI didn't mean to take everybody away 
from the king. Do I shake hands with 
them?” 

“It might surprise them very much.” 

‘A pleasant surprise, eh? Anyhow, think 
I'll do it Nothing like starting right off 
with a show of democratic principles.”” And 
he made a breezy round of the group, shak 
ing each man heartily and vigorously by 
the hand and leaving behind him expres 
ions that were a strange mingling of sur 
prise and consternation, ‘‘It reminds me 
something of the Union Station at Wash 
ington,’’ Mr. Jones continued as, under 
Billy's leadership, he passed from one re 
ception reom to another, “Is there any 

to sleep, or is it just a house for 

‘‘As a matter of fact, there are only two 
bedrooms. You said nothing about your 
family coming with you.” 

“That's right They 
bother about it. You see 

A tremendous clatter of church 
drowned the end of the sentence. 
quiet was once more restored Mr. 
looked at Billy 

“What was that?” 

“Only church bells 
every hour,” 

‘H’m 
ment at once, | 


sweeping glance and 


The king's palace?” 
I rented for 


of his 


bn ry, 


much 


You said engage a 


want to 


didn’t 


bells 
When 


Jones 


They ring that way 


I'il take that up with the govern- 
lon’t mind churches; but 
I can’t afford to have my eardrums per 
manently put out of business, How do they 
expect a man to think with a clatter like 
that going on every hour? I'll ask them to 
confine the ringing to Sunday—at least 
while I'm here. Now at home % 

Again they were interrupted by the ap 
pearance of a portentous-looking individual 
in elaborate livery, who bowed profoundly 
before Mr. Jones and presented a piece of 
ardboard on a silver tray Mr. Jones 
took the paper, glanced at it and handed it 
to Billy 

“Can't read a word of it 
about ?”’ 

‘The menu for luncheon. Your butler 
wishes to know if it meets with your ap 
proval.’ 

“Tell him it’s all right. If the first lunch 
doesn’t suit me I'll let him know.” 

‘Perhaps, under the circumstances, I'd 
hetter remain to luncheon with you today 
so as to see that everything runs smoothly.” 

“Stay to lunch! What are you talking 
about? I expect you to live here with me. 
You don’t think I'm going to be left alone 
in a house where nobody knows what I’m 
saying. Move right in at once. Send for 
your things os 


What’s it all 


now 

At luncheon, 
by four footmen 
the pompous butler, 
Mr. Jones deepened. 

‘1 can’t eat with a crowd like this watch- 
ing every mouthful I take,”” he complained 
after the first course--an elaborately ar- 
ranged platter of eggs in jelly, of which he 
ate heartily, though with a slightly ques- 
tioning expression ‘I might as well tell 


served in a vast hall and 
under the supervision of 
Billy’s impressions of 
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you we live mighty simply at home. Don’t 
put on all this sort of dog.. Never was used 
to it-—and can’t stand it in my old age. 
Tell 'em to give us suprer in a room I can 
see the other side of, and with just one of 
these stuffed shirts to wait on us. I'll put 
up with this sort of thing when there are 
others here; but alone, just you, and me, I 
can’t stand it. Do you get me? 

When they left the table and Billy 
showed Mr, Jones into the rooms which 
he had arranged as the chancery, the latter 
went straight for a comfortable-looking red 
leather chair and sank into it with a boom- 
ing sigh of relief. 

“This might have come from home,” he 
said, thumping the arms of the chair. 

“It did, sir. Practically all the office 
furniture for our missions is sent from 
America.”’ 

“Well, it looks good and it feels good.” 
Here a long, very black cigar was produced, 
clipped by a patent arrangement which 
was attached to a key chain, and lighted 
with considerable pleasurable deliberation. 
“Now if you'll lock those doors and make 
sure nobody’s listening outside those win- 
dows we'll begin to talk business.’’ And 
as Billy carried out his instructions, 

“Mighty glad you took this place. It sort 
of looks the part. 

“It’s what they expect of an American 
mission.”’ 

“All right, we'll give them what they ex- 
pect —if that will make them give us what 
we expect.”’ 

““What under the sun, sir, 
pect them to give us?” 

Mr. Jones’ bulging eyes re sted on Billy 
with an almost benign expression 

*D’you ever hear of a place called Mont- 
volean? I suppose that’s the way you pro- 
nounce it.”’ 

Billy nodded 
South America 
sions of this country. 
know of it.”’ 

“Well, you've said it, 
No more explanations necessary. 
told the whole story.” 

“T may have told it,” Billy laughed, 
it doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“Tt does to your country—a good deal. 
| might go so far as to say a great deal.”’ 

“But surely it isn’t important to us!” 

“It’s of considerable importance to us in 
the development of our communications 
with the rest of the world —telegraphically. 
We need it for our cable lines. Other coun- 
tries need it too. But if other countries got 
it there would be monopolies. If we had 
it it would be open to us and everyone 
else. Do you get me? Besides, just between 
us, we ought to have it for other reasons 
principally the developing of our Monroe 
Doctrine. What was the use of President 
Monroe or John Quincy Adams talking 
about its being dangerous to our peace and 
safety to have European powers extending 
their systems to any portion of the Amer- 
ican continent, if they didn’t go to work to 
clear up the whole situation? Clearing it 
up, to my way of thinking, is to get rid of 
it. And getting rid of it means that the 
United States must buy or set free every 
piece of land that’s still held on our side of 
the water by a foreign power. Do you 
get me?” 

Billy nodded. ‘ Perfectly.” 

“Good! Well, we're getting along very 
nicely with this cleaning-up business 
Spain's out of Cuba; Denmark has sold us 
the Virgin Islands; and now-— well’’—here 
Mr. Jones’ large right hand came down 
with a bang on the comfortable chair that 
had come from home “I’m here to make a 
deal for that worthless little island that be- 
longs to this country. How long will it take 
me, Mister Secretary, to put the deal 
over?” 

Billy lighted a cigarette; he wished at 
that moment that it had been a cigar, even 
though he was not given to strong tobacco. 
The question demanded something much 
more stimulating than a mild cigarette. 
His thoughts went flying over past experi- 
ences, things he had read and particularly 
what he had learned since he had reached 
his present post. There was something 
so tremendously stimulating about Mr. 
Jones—-just his vital bulk was a tonic in it- 
self-—that Billy felt a very deep desire to 
make good with him, and this desire kept 
him silent a long time. 

“You don’t seem to have any opinions,” 
Mr. Jones finally boomed. 


could we ex- 


“T know it’s an island off 
one of the colonial posses- 
That's about all I do 


Mister Secretary. 
You've 


“but 


“I’m thinking, sir.” 

“Well, can’t you think aloud? They told 
me at the State Department that you had 
eee gr, to do with putting over the 
Smith-Calderon Treaty. That was a big 
piece of work. Can’t you do the same thing 
here? 

“I’m quite ready to do everything pos- 
sible. But this is another matter. We've 
got to study the situation. This country is 
in pretty bad shape just now. The exchange 
has gone to pot; the government has no 
credit; they can’t buy anything; no one 
will lend them any money. Their crops have 
failed; and, so far as I have been able to 
find out, the general unrest is directing it- 
self against the king. They are blaming him 
for everything.” 

‘All of which sounds encouraging to me, 
Mister Secretary. All this king has to do 
is to sell Montvolean to us and put his 
country on its feet again. It’s as easy as 
falling off a log. Now how do I go about 
seeing him?”’ 

Billy rose and strolled about the room 

“If you don’t mind my saying it, sir, 
we've got to go at it a bit slowly. There are 
certain forms to be observed. It isn’t ex- 
actly like going to New York to put through 
a business deal. These people have been 
doing things their way for a number of 
years -even centuries — and I’m inclined to 
think it’s better to fit in with their customs 
After all, sir, you are the American min- 
ister and in a diplomatic position.” 

Mr. Jones settled back in his chair with 
something that sounded like a deep roar 

“You talk just like all of them down in 
Washington. I told them —and I'll teil 
you—I think a lot of it is just bosh. Too 
much form, too much waste of time and 
energy. But go ahead’’--this with a wrin 
kling of his expansive countenance that 
evidently meant acceptance of the inevita- 
ble—‘“‘and put me through all the tricks 
But do it as quick as you know how. I 
want to clear the decks and get down to 
work. Too muc *h going on at home to stay 
away long.” 

So Billy went to work to clear the decks 
by rushing —or at least attempting to—the 
protocol of presenting a new minister. He 
first wrote a letter to the foreign minister, 
informing him that the American minister 
had arrived and wished to call at his earliest 
convenience. This brought a response 
after a week—appointing a day, still a week 
later, which practically threw Mr. Jones 
into a fever. However, there was nothing to 
do but wait. The visit was merely formal 
and apparently had a most discouraging 
effect upon Mr. Jones. During his con- 
versation with the foreign minister he had 
stated at once that he had come on a special 
mission, explained very succinctly what it 
was, and received in reply a most polite, 
smiling, utterly blank expression from that 
dignified individual. 

“He ought to play poker,’’ was Mr. Jones’ 
comment as he and Billy left. ‘‘ Didn't 
even make a comment or say we'll talk it 
over later. What do you make out of it?”’ 

“Tt’s a sort of e tiquette,” said Billy. 

“Damn etique tte! I'd like to know what 
he thought of it. 

“T’m sure you will later on.” 

“After a year or two,”’ Mr. Jones pro- 
nounced in guttural tones. ‘‘ Well, what 
next?”’ 

“Your presentation to the king and the 
exchange of letters of credence. I was told 
that would be in a very few days —as soon 
as the king comes back from the country, 
where he’s shooting at present.” 

Mr. Jones groaned. 

“He ought to spend his time shooting 
a few of his ministers if they’re all like 
this one.” 

At the end of another week a large, gold- 
embossed envelope arrived from the foreign 
office which informed Mr. Jones that his 
majesty would receive him in private au- 
dience on the following Monday at twenty 
minutes past ten in the morning. 

“Why twenty minutes past?” grumbled 
Mr. Jones. 

“It gives you time to be there at ten and 
ready for the audience.”’ 

“I’m ready right now.” 

At ten on the following Monday Mr. 
Jones and Billy were dressed in their eve- 
ning suits and awaiting the arrival of the 
royal coach, which was always sent to escort 
ministers to the royal palace. 

“If I went out like this in the morning 
at home I'd be arrested for disturbing the 
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peace,”” Mr. Jones commented; and then 
as a picturesque but rather unsafe-looking 
coach manned by flunkies in red livery and 
powdered wigs, followed by a detachment 
of cavalry, arrived before the legation door, 
he burst into resounding laughter. 

“It beats my time! I feel just like Cin- 
derella going to the ball. Golly! No- 
body’ll believe it when I tell them about it 
at home.” 

The audience with the king proved some- 
what less formal than Billy had expected 
They were met at the palace door by the 
master of the royal household and the 
foreign minister and conducted through 
what Mr. Jones described as miles of parlors, 
and finally into the audience chamber, 
where, standing quite alone, dressed in the 
uniform of a captain of hussars, a man of 
about thirty, tall, thin, good-looking in a 
fresh boyish way —though quite obviously 
showing a worried, harrowed expression in 
the eyes--came forward to meet them. He 
shook hands cordially, first with Mr. Jones, 
then Billy, then the foreign minister. After 
this he asked them to sit down and very 
easily began a conversation that lasted 
about ten minutes, when he rose again, 
shook hands once more and remained stand- 
ing while the others left the room. 

“Tf this is all the further I’m going to 
get,”” Mr. Jones complained bitterly, “I'll 
be here the rest of my life. Even when I 
gave him my letter of credence, and he gave 
me one, he said nothing that meant any- 
thing. When am I going to begin talking 
business with them? 

“You are almost through the protocol 
You've only got to call on your colleagues 
now — the representatives of other powers 
and then give your formal reception, which 
you don’t have to bother about. The mas- 
ter of the royal household issues the invi- 
tations for you and sets the date. All you 
do”—and here Billy could not repress a 
smile—‘‘is to foot the bills.”’ 

“That don’t bother me. Let’s have it a 
bang-up affair and strickly American. How 
about getting one of those jazz bands to 
come down from London? That might 
whoop it up a bit.” 

Biliy agreed to this with enthusiasm 
“And then there is no reason why you 
shouldn't return to the foreign minister 
and begin talking business—as you put it.”’ 

“I'd rather return to talk to the king 
You know, I liked him. There’s some ogee 
nice and friendly about him. Nothing but 
a kid. Ought to be in America making a 
living. Did you think he looked worried? 
I did. I suppose he’s up against it with all 
these petered-out ministers hanging round 
all the time. What he needs is some real 
American advice and help. Next time | 
see him I’m going to tell him a thing or 
two. You know, somehow, I'd like to help 
him. Wonder if I could. If he’ll sell us 
Montvolean without a whole lct of talking 
and backing and wasting time, I'll show 
him how to get this country on its feet.” 

Billy’s brows drew together. Somehow 
the feeling was growing in him that Mr. 
Jones was going in the direction that might 
lead to all sorts of embarrassing situa- 
tions—that is, if he acted as much as he 
talked; and the next few days showed 
conclusively that he did. Billy tried his 
best to keep up with what he was doing but 
soon found out that was almost impossible. 
After the diplomatic calls were got through 
Mr. Jones started out very much on his 
own. Each day he told Billy, though 
rather casually, what he had done. 

One day he had called quite informally 
on the minister of the treasury —‘‘a pleasant 
old dub who actually spoke English” 
from whom he had got, by what means 
Billy never knew, a complete report on the 
financial situation. The next day he came 
in with considerable information on the 
imports and exports of the country, which 
he had got out of the British minister; and 
again he had picked up by chance a travel- 
ing journalist who had vounteered his 
views on the future possibilities of the 
country — views rather valuable on account 
of the man’s long experience in that section 
of the world. But so far as getting any 
further along with the minister for foreign 
affairs, this appeared quite impossible. 

“I've talked the whole matter over with 
him three times now,’’ Mr. Jones reported 
at the end of, two weeks, “and I’m just 
where I started. The man’s absolutely 
tongue-tied. Finally I told him I wanted 

Continued on Page 40 
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the assembly and, after a few 
moments of silence, turned to Mr. Jones 
Will you kindly explain what you mean, 
Mister Minister.” 

Mr. Jones made a motion to 
was qui forestalled by the 
minister, who spoke hastily 
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American minister.” 
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most embarrassing matter. We have hesi- 
tated to bring it to your majesty’s atten- 
tion, as er 3 

‘What is this matter?”’ the king 
with a slight show of impatience. 

The foreign minister picked up the sheets 
of paper 

“T have it here, your majesty. The 
American minister has been instructed by 
his government to present the following 
matter to your majesty’s government. 
With your majesty’s permission I shall read 
a précis of the matter.” The foreign minis- 


said, 


ter awaited a nod from the king and then 
continued, clearing his throat and assum- 
ing a position that suggested an hour or 
The Govern- 
United States of America is 


“ear 


more of continuous speech. 
ment of the 
most desirous 

Mr. Jones’ patience came to an end. He 
had tried to sit quietly through the pro- 
ceedings, but that suggestive pose of the 
foreign minister kad’ been too much for him. 
He sprang up from his chair, and holding 
out a hand, boomed, *‘ Your majesty! ad 

The king signaled to the foreign minister. 

“One moment, please. The American 
minister wishes to say something. Please 
speak, Mister Minister.” 

“It’s only this, your majesty: 
no use reading all that rigmarole. 
take all day. I can tell you the whole thing 
in three words.”’ 

For the first time the king’s frown dis- 
appe ared into a very pleasant, quite boyish 
smil © 

‘Very well, Mister Minister. Three words 
appeal to me very much more than the 
apparent length of that document.” 

A ripple of amazement ran over the faces 
at the table and the foreign minister's hands 
went up in protest. 

“But, your majesty 

But the king went on, smiling, ‘Surely 
the American minister is better able to ex- 
plain his mission than any of us. Will you 
be so good as to speak, Mister Minister?” 

‘It’s just this, your majesty: Your 
country owns an island very near the Amer- 
ican continent. It’s called Montvolean. 
My country wants to buy it. That’s what 
the President of the United States sent 
me here to do. Doesn’t sound very com- 
plicated, does it? Well, that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Mr. Jones resumed his seat, pulled out 
a large white silk handkerchief and began 
mopping his brow; and during the moment 
of pause the foreign minister rose with 

trangely pale face and awaited permission 
from the king to speak 

‘It is quite evident that the American 
minister does not know the dangerous situa- 
tion that his mission might—and surely 
will-create. Your majesty will recall that 
this question came up during the lifetime of 
his majesty, your majesty’s father. An 
offer was made at that time by another 
power than the United States of America. 
When it was known that your majesty’s 
father was considering the sale of Mont- 
volean it was immediately seized upon by 
the revolutionary party as a pretext to 
end the monarchy. Your majesty’s father 
saw the wisdom nay, more than that, the 
absolute necessity of dismissing the matter 
as quickly as possible. If the subversive 
elements were to know that this was again 
under consideration it would mean revolu- 
tion at once. The sale of Montvolean would 
give them the final excuse they are await- 
ing. They would say that it was the begin- 
ning of the end of their country and that 
they must rise to save it. It would mean for 
your majesty the end of the monarchy, the 
end of your majesty’s rule, _ the end, per- 
haps, of your majesty’s life 

Mr Jones Was again on his: feet. 

‘They wouldn't dare 

‘| beg your pardon, Mister Minister 
You don’t know our people. The majority 
of them want anything that wili give them 
relief from the present crisis, and they claim 
a republie will give them that.” 

Mr. Jones turned towards the king, 
who was now sitting with bowed head, his 
arms folded, his eyes cast down in deep 
concentration. 

“What does your 
this? ~ 

“What do I say?”” The king looked up 
and met Mr. Jones’ eyes steadily. “I 
don't know. Perhaps the people are right. 
Perhaps a republic would be better. You 
see, Mister Minister, your country has set 
such a successful example to the world that 
you make it difficult for us to go on in our 
old paths. Something must happen very 
soon. My country is actually starving, my 
people are without bread and we have no 


There's 
It would 


” 


majesty say to all 
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credit. That is our position, Mister Min- 
ister.”’ 

“Then save the situation, your majesty, 
by selling my country Montvolean.” 

The foreign minister leaned intently for- 
ward. 

“Your majesty knows that we have re- 
cently discovered several plots for your 
assassination. If it were known that you 
were contemplating this matter the palace 
would be assaulted anything might hap- 
pen. I beg, I implore your majesty to listen 
no longer to the American minister. It 
would mean certain death. Think of us, of 
your ministers, of your majesty’s father’s 
old and faithful se frente! Everyone of us 
will go down in this debacle.” 

Mr. Jones did not wait for these words 
to take effect He swiftly leaned towards 
the king and said, ‘Look here, your maj- 
esty, there’s only one thing important for 
me to know. Does the sale of this island 
rest entirely in your hands?” 

“Entirely, Mister Minister.” 

Mr. Jones straightened up to his full 
height and looked calmly and slowly at 
each man at the table. When his glance 
came back to the king his height and bulk 
appeared to have increased; he was not 
only towering over the others physically; 
he was also dominating them with impreg- 
nable assurance. Then his voice sounded 
out with a penetrating boom: 

“Tf that is the case, why in the name of 
Heaven is it necessary for us to bother about 
anybody else? If you want to save your 
country I'll help you do it. It’s up to you 
and me to find the way.” 

At this the young king rose with alacrity. 

“T think I see what you mean, Mister 
Minister.’’ Then, with a deep bow to the 
council table, he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the 
council is ended.” 

Then pandemonium broke loose. Each 
minister was on his feet, voices and hands 
and arms were raised in vociferous protest, 
yet through it all the king waited, very 
calm, very steady, almost smiling. When 
some semblance of quiet was restored 
more from exhaustion than from any end to 
the subject —he repeated: 

““Gentlemen—my friends—you are dis- 
missed. I wish to remain alone with the 
American minister. I shall do nothing with- 
out first advising you.” 

Billy found the that followed one 
of the most amusing he had ever witnessed. 
In very solemn and formal array, but with 
expressions that spoke volumes, each min 
ister approached the king, bowed pro- 
foundly and then backed out of the room. 
It was a perfect demonstration of what 
traditional form could be counted on to per- 
form; though each man was violently pro- 
testing such a step, yet protocol made him 
accept the inevitable and bow down to it. 

Five minutes later Mr. Jones and Billy 
were alone with the king; and though the 
situation had already developed along such 
extraordinary lines that he was prepared for 
anything that might follow, Billy did start 
slightly when he saw his chief pull out his 
cigar case and hold it towards the king. 

“Have a cigar, your majesty?” 

‘Thanks, I smoke only cigarettes. 
sit down again.” 

Billy held a lighted match to the king’s 
cigarette, then one to Mr. cigar 
and finally lighted a cigarette himself. For 
a few minutes all three smoked in silence. 
Then Mr. Jones suddenly sprang up and 
beg an pacing the floor. 

‘Hope you don’t mind my walking up 
and down, your majesty. Can’t think very 
well unless I’m on my feet, and I’ve got to 
do some thinking just now. I hope that 

cabinet of yours don’t think I’m trying to 
put something over behind their backs. 
That’s not my way of doing business 
neither mine nor my country’s. I wasn’t 
sent here to buy that island secretly. The 
deal has got to go through aboveboard.”’ 

Mr. Jones stopped abruptly and for a 
few moments appeared sunk in deep re- 
flection. 

“Well, Mister Minister? 
asked. 

Mr. Jones wheeled quickly. 

“Look here, your majesty, would you 
mind dropping that Mister Minister busi- 
ness. Somehow it breaks my train of 
thought — makes me think you’re talking to 
somebody else. I want to talk to you man 
to man. My name’s Jones. And yours 
what's your real name?”’ 

‘“My family name is Mareellii. My 
father was accustomed to call me Mark.” 

Mister Jones’ face beamed. 

‘I’m old enough to be your father, 
I suppose I can’t call you Mark.” 


scene 


Please 


Jones’ 


* the king finally 


but 
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The young king laughed easily. 

“It would be a novel experience.”’ 

“At any rate, what I want to know is 
this: How do you feel about the sale of 
that island—I mean irrespective of assassi- 
nation? r 

“T’ve never thought of it irrespective of 
assassination, as you put it.” 

“Well, if you did?” 

The king drew deeply at his cigarette, 
threw it away and lighted another 

“T’ve thought a great deal of the prob- 
lem now facing my country. As a matter 
of fact, I think of nothing else. Sometimes 
I almost wish the revolutionary party 
would succeed and drive me out of the 
country. I’m sick and weary of this life; I 
give you my wordI am. I've tried to carry 
on the traditions my father brought me up 
to, but I can’t. They 
know as well as you do that kings are 
anachronisms these days. If I had any 
help I might have a chance to succeed, with 
new methods, new ideas, new energy. But 
you see how I am surrounded. I have 
help. Whenever I suggest drastic reforms 
I am discouraged. They even go so far as 
to try to frighten me, as you have seen. I’m 
really not nearly the fool that Europe is in- 
clined to think me. Nothing in the world 
would make me so happy as to get my little 
country on its feet again. Naturally I feel 
a great pride in it. I’d give anything to see 
it succeed. I'd give my life—yes, I meat 
it—if it would do any good. That is my rea 
son for talking to you so frankly. You are 
American, you have no fettering traditions, 
you are the greatest success the world has 
ever seen; and you have come here wit 
what I somehow feel is an opportunity for 
me to seize. You see, I and 
I need help.” 

Suddenly the young 
dropped his head in his hands ae leaned 
forward on the table; and Mr. Jones as 
suddenly stepped forward, raised his hand 
impulsively as if to let it fall on the king's 
shoulder, and then stopped and turned away 
abruptly. 

“T see only one way out, 

“You mean selling Monty 

Mr. Jones nodded 

The king 
bravely. 

‘Very well, the 
even if it means 

“Cut out that thought, 
I'll guarantee your life.” 

‘How can you do that? I shall never rur 
away —if that’s what you mean,” 

“Glad to hear you say that. Running 
away doesn’t pay. But if I’m not very 
much mistaken’’~ here Mr. Jones turned 
to Billy—‘‘there’s some sort of a ruling in 
international law that makes a legation 
sacred ground. Anyone there is safe from 
pursuers. Isn’t that right, Mister Secre- 
tary?” 

Billy bowed. 

“The law of sanctuary, sir.”’ 

‘Well, there you are, your majesty. If 
there’s trouble all you've to do is to 
come to me. 

The king shook his head gloomily. 

‘Thank you, Mister Minister, butarevo- 
lutionary mob here would know nothing 
about the international agreement of sanc- 
tuary. It would mean nothing to them.’ 

‘They'd know the American flag when 
they saw it flying!”’ 

‘I’m sorry, but even that means very 
little to them. You see, we are very far 
away from your great country.’’ Here the 
king rose and crossed to a window, where, 
with folded arms, he gazed a long time in 
silence out across the town and harbor. 
When he turned back his eyes showed new 
resolutions. “*Thank you, Mister Minister. 
I think it would be better—I think I pre- 
fer to face the situation on my own ground 
If the worst comes —well, you must know 
what I mean.”” Then, with a quick shift to 
action, ‘‘At any rate, the matter is decided. 
There are a few forms to be observed— the 
question of price the United States is willing 
to pay — insignificant details—all of which 
I must present to the cabinet. 


are so—so obsolete. I 


no 


am quite alone, 


man stopped, 


y our mé ajes sty 
olean?” 


raised his head and smiled 


the better, 


sooner done 


your majesty 


got 


After this is 
completed the matter will be reported to a 
special session of parliament, and then 
Montvolean will be yours. No’’—and the 
king raised his hand as Mr. Jones made 
a motion to interrupt him—‘“‘if you don’t 
mind don’t let’s discuss the matter further, 
I have reached a decision. I believe I am 
doing the only thing possible. I am willing 
to stake everything on this step.” 

“Just one thing more, your majesty: 
When will this be done? I'd like to know 
the exact date.” 

Continued on Page 43 
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may keep a flashlight handy. 


fumble in clothes closets 


hang an 
a tape on the closet door and 
have instant, safe, bright light whenever you 


need it. Don’tstumble 


keep an Eveready by 
the back door for outdoor trips. Keep another 
on your bedside table to see that baby iscovered, 
to find your slippers, to look at your watch. 

loget the best light and most light from any 
Hashlight, keep it loaded with Ey eready Unit 
Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant light. 
All clectrical and hardware dealers, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and 


auto accessory shops sell them. 
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have Evereapy stamped on the end. Everrapy 
means the highest standard of Hashlightquality, 
and Eveready Unit Cells gives more light longer. 
Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete with battery 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“T will let you know as soon as possible.” 

And so the momentous interview ended. 

From that time on the situation devel- 
oped very rapidly. As Billy’s alarms in- 
creased, Mr. Jones’ attitude became more 
and more determined; he was now in full ac- 
tion and brooked no interference or sugges- 
tions. He told Billy to go ahead and make all 
arrangements for his official reception for 
the king and the diplomatic corps; he 
wanted it to be the event of the year, some- 
thing that would make them all sit up and 
take notice; no expense was to be spared; 
and above all, the jazz band must be got 
down at whatever cost. That it was hardly 
the time togive aspectacular entertainment, 
when the whole country was in such a state 
of unrest, meant nothing to Mr. Jones 

“Tf it irritates the people at the time, the 
after effects will be good. It will put the 
United States on the map for them. It’ll 
show them what we can do.”’ 

When, a few days later, Mr. Jones was 
summoned to the palace for a private audi 
ence with the king he did not take Billy 
with him. His explanation was that it 
might be better to thresh out details en 
tirely alone; and when he returned it was 
evident enough that considerable threshing 
had been accomplished 

**It’s all fixed,’’ he explained, locking the 
door of his office and closing the windows 
tight. ‘“‘The matter will be sent to parlia- 
ment next Saturday, and that same evening 
I give my reception and receive the king 
here. It took some tall talking to convince 


that worthless master of ceremonies that 


ha 
these two events must coincide; but I put 
it over. Of course, he hadn’t a notion of 
what I was driving at. I hope the king 
hasn't either I wonder if you have?” 

‘I wonder if you'd care to tell me,”’ said 
Billy, with an attempt at appearing casual. 

Mr. Jones exploded with laughter. 

‘““Don’t you see? I’m putting something 
He's too proud to let me 
protect him, so I’m doing it on the quiet.” 

‘**How?’ 

‘I know well enough what risk he’s run- 
ning You've only got to stroll about the 
streets here to see what's going on. I ran 
into a demonstration this morning, the 
nastiest mob I’ve ever seen— carrying ban- 
ners and yelling, ‘Give us bread.’ They 
mean business, and that business seems to 
be concentrating towards the palace 
When they know he has sold us Montvol 
can the storm’s going to burst. But if I 
haven’t miscalculated it will burst at the 
moment the king is safely in this legatior 
Do you get me? Without his knowing it 
he will be under my protection, and I’m 
going to save him if it’s the last thing I do.”’ 

‘Weare entirely without protection, sir 

‘We'll hang out all the flags we can get 
togethe _ 

‘*What good are flags if the people dor 
know what they represent? We need more 
than that.’ Suddenly Billy sprang up with 
what he felt was a brilliant idea. “Our 
fleet is in the Mediterranean —-at Malta this 
week. The admiral wants to come here; he 
told me so in Paris. Shall we send him a 
wireless?”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head with impressive 
negation. 

Not on your life! That would show we 
were afraid. It would also give these other 
legations a chance to say that | was putting 
omething over by armed force. When they 
knew we had bought Montvolean they'd 
say we did it by using threats— threats 
made convincing by the appearance of our 
fleet. No, that’s a young man’s idea. Don’t 
get worried. Take things.easy. I’m going 
to save the whole situation and do it with 
out the rattling of a single saber. Just wait 


over on the king 





and see,”” 

Billy did wait—-up to a certain point 
but he couldn’t quife accept Mr. Jones’ 
confident opinion. Probably the incident 
that actually drove him into acting on his 
own and doing something that would very 
likely imperil —if not end—his diplomat 
career, was when he met the British min- 
ister returning from the station, where he 
had seen his wife off. When Billy expressed 
his surprise at her departure the minister 
explained that it was quite unexpected until 
the past few days, when he had come to the 
conclusion that it was very much better for 
women to be out of town. 

“I’m thinking of asking my government 
to send a warship in here. There’s nothing 
like having something of the sort near at 
hand if it’s needed.” 

From that moment Billy weighed the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of acting with- 
out consulting his chief. He was perfectly 
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sure that Mr. Jones would scoff at his sug- 
gestion—even forbid him to carry it out. 
Reaching a decision was vastly disturbing 
business; but it was at last reached, and 
under cover of making the three-hour trip 
to the frontier to see that some specially 
ordered supplies were not held up he ac- 
complished his mission 

And so the day arrived on which the king 
was to send his message to parliament ar 
nouncing the sale of Montvolear The 
morning passed peacefully enough, as par 
liament did not assemble until six o'clock 
in the afternoon; but by the time Billy had 
given a last glance through the salons and 
seen that all arrangements were being car 
ried out—even to the proper placing of the 
jazz band, which had arrived the day before 
and which Mr. Jones had kept playing 
continually for his own 
rumors were passed round by the ser 
that a threatening mob was assembling be 
fore the royal palace. Billy looked out his 
windows and was struck by an ominous 
silence; the streets were strangely deserted, 
an unusual thing for the early evening hour, 
when practically everyone in town came 








amusement 








out to enjoy the sunset 

“About the only thing the poor devils 
have to enjoy,”” Mr. Jones had said 

When he had finished dressing he looked 
across the gardens, down to the harbor and 
far out to sea; a very peaceful scene, Billy 
thought--much too peaceful. For almost 
the first time—at least that he 
bered 
him Up to that afternoon he had fel 
buoyant, 


that, as the situation showed itself to be 


remem 


a sort of helpless feeling swept over 
hopeful, confident nore thar 


more and more grave he had realized that 
he had acted wisely gut now he had 
failed. The setting sun told him that quite 
plainly 

Suddenly a longing for home swept over 
him; his thoughts shot back to those whea 
fields of the Middle West. Just then they 
eemed the most 
W ould he ever see them agair Diploma 
was all well enough It was even great 
fun—-until you suddenly . 
a situation like this, in a place practically 
off the map and among a people who were 
not disposed to consider the comity of na 
tions a binding obligation 
to do in such places was to go along quiet) 
and not try to force questions; which, of 
course, Was € xactly what his chief was de 


pertect piace oO 





‘he only thing 





termined to do. But it was juite impossible 


to make a man like Mr. Jones see it that 
way; born in America, bred there, really 


interested only in its problems, no one 


would ever be able to make him see the for 
eigner’s point of view 

There was a certain strength in his att 
tude; Billy had to admit that. Someh¢ 
his self-confidence imposed itself on other 
you couldn't possibly believe that anytl 
ould go wrong with him at the heln 





less 1t Was a matter of trying t ave a king 
from a revolutionary mob that w bent 
upon his destructior 

Oh, well 

Billy gave his tie a us last t ind 
went downstai! Come what might, he 
was going to stick by hi mie! to tt 
ter end. It was just such loyalty as tl 


that Mr. Jones’ personality u 


created 





But when Billy reached the main recep 
tior oom |! aepre ny t ight | i 
pear as though they had never existed 
How could anyone feel depressed er 
locking at Mr Jone i fu eve 
attire, with the addition of a broad red r 
bon across his shirt front, a small jeweled 


Maltese cross pinned in the center of it and 
a somewhat old-fashioned sword hangit 


his side, standing with uplifted hands and 





going through the motions of leading the 
jazz orchestra”? Silly stopped speilbound 
This was going a bit too far, even for Mr 
Jones 

What is it, sir?’’ he asked 

Mr Jone turned witt a hear 


countenance 

‘How do you like it? I’m tired of seeing 
all these ministers and erpaid underse 
retaries strutting about with deccratior 
Thought I'd wear one too 

‘But, sir, our Government doesn't per 
mit diplomats to wear foreign dec 

“This isn't a foreign decorat 
pure American.” 

Further argument on the subject wa 
te rrupted by the doors being throw: per 
and the British minister announced 
resonant tones. 

“Hello, Sir Charles Glad you came 
early,”’ boomed Mr. Jone 
it look outside?” 
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“Have you been out since dinner?” 
asked the minister. ‘It isn’t very encour- 
aging. There’s an ugly-looking crowd about 
parliament. I tried to get hold of one of the 
pamphlets they were scattering about. Do 
you know what is up?” 

Mr. Jones’ smile grew more and more ex- 
pal Sive 

*] have an idea,”’ 

“Of course, the king will not come out 
tonight,”’ the British minister continued, 
adjusting a monocle and glancing towards 
the zz orchestra. ‘‘ Is this from America? 
“Yes—via London. So you think the 
king won't come?” 

“I’m quite sure of it 
tion guard?” 

“Only the flag.” 

‘Under the circumstances, that might 
rritate the mob.” 

‘Yes, it does sometimes irritate people 
Hello! There’s our Japane se colleague os 

In half an hour the large reception room 
was filled and overflowing into adjoining 
rooms and corridors; and Mr. Jones was 
moving about, towering above everyone, 





Have you a lega- 





beaming, booming and to all appearances 
having the time of his life, though now and 
then B ily Saw him turn anxiously towards 
the door through which the king was to be 
ant ounced 

When this door was finally thrown open 
and four footmen carrying three-branched 
candlesticks appeared, the anxious expres 
ion disappeared 

They all tried to make me think he 

wouldn't come,” he said, grasping Billy by 
he arm. ‘They don’t know a sport when 
ney ee one 

And together they hurried down the 
main staircase and reached the front ter 
race just as the royal coach stopped before 
the door. The kir gz descended and extended 
his hand to Mr. Jones, and for a few mo 
ments their eyes met silently 

Then the king said quietly, 
ean belor gs to the United States 

‘‘And your majesty is safe in the Amer- 

an legation.”’ 

Billy followed them into the reception 
om and watched Mr 
y the king as he made the round of the 
n, speaking to everyone and receiving 
deep bows and curtsies as he passed. The 

ene was very gay, very brilliant; the jazz 
band was a huge success; the lantern-hung 
terraces were like a glimpse of fairyland; 
the dining room was ready with a feast that 
someone called Lucullan; and the gayety 
of the scene reached the climax when the 
king chose a partner and led the way into 
the ballroom 

Billy had just decided all his forebodings 
of the past few days were without founda 
on, when he suddenly looked across the 


Montvol 


Jones accom 





kom and saw the foreign minister signaling 


I must get a word with his majesty at 
"49 “We've done our best 
hey have found out he is here They're 
ing thousands of them.” 
Who?" came Mr. Jones’ voice, who had 


come across the vom to greet him 

he revolutionist They are at the 
ites of yur Villa yw.” 

Well, what of it? 

Ihe vill break through the gate 
Nothing will keep them back.” 

I'l] take care of that Then to Bill 
‘(Come th me.” 

They hurried to the balcony, from where 
they ould look down or the pate and 
Billy saw at once that they were in for 

ye inpleasant Wo not seriou noident 
he streets that had been empty an | 
before were now filled with a seething 

d 

Banners were flying, torches were burr 
ng and a low, ominous murmur was rising 

ym all side exactly like the sound of 

tant wave-tossed sea Already severa 
of the crowd had climbed up on the 
lence whict capped the walls about the villa 
und were jumping over into the garder \ 


ew minutes more and the house would be 


irrounded 


Mr. Jone irveyed the ene calmly 
even phlegmatically, Billy thought He 
vod quite motior le several minute i 
f taking in the situation and musing over 
it Then he turned abruptly, started t 


enter the house and stopped 

No you'd better go ry 
old dub quiet and away from the king. I 
don’t want him to know about thi He 
But first take a 


keep that 


might get obstreperou 
look downstairs. I gave orders n 
every door and window was to be closed 
after the king had arrived. Be sure that it 
has been done. Wait! Before you go slip 
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Watch This 


Column 


Mary Philbin 
in “Fools’ Highway” 





MARY PHILBIN’S next 


big production is entitled ‘‘Fools’ 
Highway,’’ and is an adaptation of 
Owen Kildare’s tory My Mamic« 
Rose,”’ the action of which is laid in 
the Bowery in its prime It is a fine 
story of a girl's love and faith. The 
winsome beauty of MARY PHIL 
BIN adds immeasurably to the charm 
of this picture 


REGINALD DENNY 


has added another success to his 
collection in ‘‘Sporting Yeouth,’’ Byron 
Morgan’s enlivening story of the younger 
set which Universal has put on rather 
lavishly I recommend this picture to 
you unqualifiedly 


HOOT GIBSON will soon 
appear in a picture the story of 
which was written especially for him 
by William Dudley Pelley I will pay 
$100 cash for a good title for it, pro 


viding we accept and use it Hoot is 
forced to take a job with a Wiid West 
how Here he meets Calamity Jane, 


star rider, roper and markswoman, 
who is an unapproachable man-hatet 
His overtures to her meet with mis 


hap She is dangerou One day in 
wrath she shoots up the show and is 
pursued by a posse Hoot follows in 
a car, picks hr from her horse and 


distances the pursuers He gives het 


the scare of her life in the way he drives 


Eventually she irrenders to this mas 
terful Hoot and there is a ng and sur 
prising climax If thi nformation 
not sufficient write me for detailed 
ynopsi 


Theatres everywhere have 
responded to William Brandt’s 
tggestion of CARL LAEMMLE 
ANNIVERSARY MONTH and = are 
howing Universal largely to 
the exclusion of other It is a wonderful 


picture 


testimonial and I sincerely hope I am 
worthy of it 


Have you sent me a dona- 
tion for the starving people of 
Germany —food, clothe money ? am 
listributing everything at my own ex 


pense Will 
there are pitiful 


(Carl faemmle 
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does 
bodily injury 
cause pain? 


Why 


— because the nerves are a 
system of danger signals. 
When injury occurs, they 
hurt. Thus they send to the 
brain a call for relief. Calls for 
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THE SATURDAY 


| in that corner room and bring me that 
| flag—the one draped over the bust of 
George Washington.” 

Billy handed him the flag and then hur- 
ried towards the ballroom. The king was 
still dancing, and the foreign minister was 
still breathlessly awaiting an opportunity 
| to speak to him. 

“The minister requests that you do not 
mention the trouble to the king until he 
sees him,” Billy explained quickly. ‘It is 

most important that he does not know.” 
| Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
| raced down to the ground floor and found 
most of the servants huddled together in 
the entrance hall, their blanched faces show- 
ing plainly their fright. However, the doors 
were closed and heavy iron bars in place. 

It would take considerable force, perhaps 

even a bomb or two, to break them open. 

After a quick glance he ran back up the 
| steps and out to the balcony, and stopped, 

dumfounded by an extraordinary sight 

Mr. Jones vigorously waving a huge Amer- 

ican flag which was dazzlingly illuminated 

by a broad shaft of light. 
“Look at them!” he cried to Billy. 
| ‘Watch them running! Didn’t I tell you 
the flag would do the work? There’s hardly 

a man left!” 

“But this searchlight 
ing from?” 

“Some ship just come in the harbor 
round that point there. Do you see? 
There’s another! There ” Mr. Jones’ 
booming voice was suddenly drowned in 


THLE 


1WVWO WIN a woman's heart, you ask the 
way. 
Yourself must find it. 
A woman's heart! Why, Shakspere’s self 
Has scarce divined it; 
That riddle has perplexed man’s brain for 
ages, 
Nor yet been solved by sinners, saints nor 
sages, 





where is it com- 


Yet, as you ask me, well, I have a notion, 
As a beginner 

'Tis best to show her not too much devotion 
At first to win her; 

I think that she will find you less fatiguing 

The longer you contrive to be intriguing. 


Some pin their faith on gold as love's best 
fuel. 
No harm in trying; 
And that a woman loves a pretty jewel 
There's no denying; 
And humble lovers sometimes find it handy 
To send her now and then a box of candy. 


Yel there are women who for love alone 
Will love you better 
Than for cartloads of gold or precious stone. 
An artful letter, 
1 compliment well-turned or even a flower 
Wields on her wayward heart a magic power. 


But last, I think, nothing s9 well avails 
{s to amuse her. 
The humorous lover very seldom fails; 
The solemn lose her. 
Bring up your heavy guns of loving after, 
But best begin your siege of her with laughter. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


The Things I Love 


IPIHESE are the things that I love best, 
These are the dreams I'll hold 

Against my faintly thrilling heart 
When I am old: 

The color of the sky at night, 

When it still throbs with sunset light; 
The dawn’s first gold ; 

The shading of the trees that turn 

So scarlet, and the fires that burn 
On my hearthstone 

These are the things that I love best, 

That I will hold against my breast 

When youth has left me, and I face 
The end, alone. 


The purple pansies that I plant 
When early summer wakes, 

The green of leafy, dew-kissed woods 
When morn first breaks; 

The iridescence of the sea 

That creeps so far away from me; 


The blue of lakes. 
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a much deeper boom—the roaring salute 
of an incoming warship. ‘‘What do you 
make out of it? Whose ships are they?” 

Billy, shielding his eyes from the blinding 
light, peered out to sea. 

“I’m very much inclined to say,”’ he 
began in a slightly shaking voice, “‘that 
they are our own warships coming to your 
party.” 

“‘How’dtheyknow? Whoinvitedthem?”’ 

silly leaned against the balustrade and 
looked intently into Mr. Jones’ amazed 
face. He attempted to say something, but 
try as hard as he would, he couldn’t get his 
voice steady; the excitement of the mo- 
ment was more than he could master. And 
while he remained silent he saw Mr. 
Jones come closer and sudderly grab him 
by both arms and shake him violently. 

“You did it!”’ he roared, still holding 
Billy tight. Then, quite without warning, 
his expression changed to one of abashed 
apology: 

“You know, Mister Secretary, those peo- 
ple almost had my goat. Between you and 
me, I was on the point of getting scared. 
But look at them now! Where do you sup- 
pose they’ve all gone?” 

By this time Billy had gained control of 
his voice. 

“To see the American warships, sir.”’ 

Mr. Jones put his arm about Billy 
with a gesture of real affection. 

“Well, let’s go back now and jazz to our 
hearts’ content. In the meantime I’ll try 
to reach a conclusion about you--whether 


’ 


dress I loved, of silent gray; 
silken sash of yesterday; 
prism that once hung beside 
A window when the daytime died; 
The wonder of a baby’s eyes, 
That seemed to speak of paradise, 
And love's first kiss 
These are the things that I love best, 
That I will hold against my breast 
The while I whisper, ** Life itself 
Was less than this!”’ 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


‘Tis But the Night 


EN change, flags change, and border 
line s 
Move north or south, and east or west; 
But still the great unaltered pines 
In centuries of green are dressed; 
In warmer lands the quiet palm 
Still wears ita calm. 


Truth stands, God reigns, Christ walks 
today, 
Love lives within the hearts of men; 
The things that seem to pass away 
A little while, return again. 
{ little while the shadows fall, 
And that is all. 


The night comes down, and mountain 
pe aks 
Are lost to view, the grassy slope : 
Yet, at the darkest, memory speaks 
The lovely prophecy of hope; 
No peaks at midnight we discern, 
But they return. 


The rising sun again will gild 
The summit that is lost to sight. 
When darkness shuts around you, build 
Yes, keep on building in the night, 
Still undiscouraged, since you know 
These things are so. 


The great unalterable things 
Will never change. Though for a time 
To other lands the bird takes wings, 
Though summer seeks some other clime, 
Though for a time injustice hides 
The mountain sides 


Doubt not, fear not; work on, and wait; 
As sure as dawn shall conquer dark 
So love will triumph over hate, 
And spring will bring again the lark. 
Yes, if for truth you labor here, 
You need not fear. 


The night comes down, but labor on; 
Despair not, yield not, neither change; 
Tomorrow morn again the dawn 
Will light the unalterable range 
Of God's high hills with truth’s great light. 
’Tis but the night. Douglas Malloch. 
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to tell the State Department to fire you or 
ask the President to make you ambassador.” 

About five o’clock that morning—after 
the king and the court officials and the dip 
lomatic corps had finally gone home and the 
jazz band had ceased its insidious clatter 
the still fresh and beaming Mr. Jones 
was dispensing hospitality to the admiral 
and his staff. 

“Now that you are here, admiral, you’ve 
got to help me out. I want enough rations 
tomorrow to feed a good part of the popu- 
lation of this town. That’s going to be my 
first step in helping this young king get his 
country on its feet.’ 

“T’ll do anything you say, Mister Min- 
ister,’ replied the admiral. ‘But on one 
condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“Tell what that decoration is you're 
wearing. I make a specialty of them, but 
have never run across anything like that.” 

Mr. Jones’ expansive countenance as- 
sumed great surprise. 

“Well, I must say, admiral, I’m disap- 
pointed in you—not knowing an American 
decoration when you see it.”” He looked 
down at the ribbon and patted it into place. 
“It’s had a great success tonight. I don’t 
think a single guest failed to remark it. 
The cross, you will observe, has the letter 
ATO on it—my college fraternity pin. The 
sword served my father well in the Battle of 
Gettysburg. And the ribbon—well, that 
came off the box my wife had tied up my 
silk handkerchiefs in.” 


POETS’ CORNE 


School 
C H, HAVE you ever kissed the world 


When it was warm and sweet? 
Or have you felt the summer break 
In fragrance 'neath your feet? 


Or have you ever stood alone, 
Deep in a forest place, 

And laughed to feel young branches 

touch 

Caressingly your face? 

Or have you ever wandered through 
Untrodden ways, a dream, 

And knelt and laid your burning cheek 
Against a mountain stream? 


Or have you stood quite still, quite 
still, 
Gazing into the sky 
Loving its shadows and its lights 
And its clouds blowing by? 


Somehow, in quiet valleys where 
The days are hushed—like sighs 

And flowers live their little lives 
’Mid dreams and butterflies; 


Where trees, with gestures unrestrained, 
Speak secret things at night, 

And life is something glad and strange 
And sad and swift and slight; 


Oh, it is there, I think, thai all 
The roads of learning end! 
And it is there true wisdom is, 
Our wisdom to transcend 
Mary Dixon Thayer 


The Waterfall 


HE waterfail stands white 
dark, 
And its loud voice like stillness i as 
And menacing and calming. On ils breast 
Moonlight has rest. 
It breaks the forest like a jagged knife. 
It cuts the mountain, and its little strife 
Stands up against the storms. The 
blow far 
Out from its cliffs its spray, a bending bar 
That straightens when their mighty hand 
give over. 
The waterfall is the white moonlight’s lover, 
Sleeping until she touches it, and then 
Living again. 


within the 


vast 


“ind 


Wild, 
A strong child, 
The waterfall its great arms tosses high; 
And.at its triumph cry, 
In fern and flower smiles the complacent 
earth 
That gave it birth. 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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HE pronounced leadership of the 

automobile business in restoring the old- 
time purchasing power of the dollar is best 
illustrated in the increased quality and 
decreased price of a Chevrolet. 


The reductions in prices have more than 
doubled the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, although the specifications 
and design show marked increase in quality. 
Big volume production made these econ- 
omies possible. Note the ten years’ record 
of Chevrolet sales: 





Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet Sales 
1914 5,005 1919—151,019 
1915— 13,50 1920—155,647 
1916— 69,682 1921— 77,627 
1917—125,399 1922—242,373 
1918 93 814 1923—483,310 
We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
quality cars, having attained this leadership 
through offering the utmost possible per 
dollar value in modern quality automobiles. 


Before buying any car at any price See 
Chevrolet First. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest production capacity in the world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Applications 


will be considered from high grade dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 





Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 





Superior Roadster ; $490 Superior Sedan... $795 
Superior Touring 495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Utility Coupe ; 640 Superior Light Delivery : 495 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 
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AN ELUSIVE PANACEA 


had to be paid upon the estates of certain 
of its deceased owners. The whole Senate 
seemed very much impressed with the argu- 
ment and with the danger of any further 
increase in rates, 

Whereupon a senator with more radical 
views arose and asked the member who had 
just spoken whether it was true that the 
widow of one of the former owners had just 
petitioned the court for a spending allow- 
ance of $500,000. No one could reply in 
the negative, and the whole force of the eco- 
nomic argument against higher rates seemed 
for the moment blunted. If the debate had 
taken place a year or so later the fact might 
have been added that a son of one of the 
former owners had spent five days in jail 
for speeding and had lost his license for a 
year. If both these facts, together with a 
few million-dollar diamond necklaces, could 
have been brought into the debate the 
Senate might have increased the rates in- 
stanter. 

But speaking seriously there is massed 
behind the inheritance tax more than any 
other measure not only all the mere envy 
of great wealth but all the actual disap- 
proval, rightly or wrongly held, of its ex- 
istence and effects. When property passes 
at death there is not only a wonderful op- 
portunity to scale down the idle heir, but 
the last chance is presented for getting at 
the property of the deceased. 

Perhaps he did not pay his just share of 
taxes while he lived; perhaps the elements 


| of chance, luck or even graft entered into 


the making of his fortune. This time there 
is to be no possible escape. Surely, then, 
with so many favoring arguments it must 
be assumed that the inheritance tax will 
continue to take on an increasing impor 
tance both as a revenue producer and as a 
social weapon. It is not the first time the 
Federal and state governments have rushed 
to adopt fiscal and social panaceas, nor will 
it be the last time. 

It may be well, then, to follow this instru- 
ment of equality and producer of revenue 
into the actual mazes of practical taxa- 
tion. The journey will lead us into many 
strange turns and awkward positions. But 
let us not anticipate the dangers of the 
trip. It is enough to say that at the very 
beginning there appears to be an irrecon- 
cilable conflict as to whether the tax should 
be imposed by the states or by the Federal 
Government, or by both. 

As matters stand, both the states and 
the Federal Government levy the tax in 
dependently of each other and indiscrimi- 
nately on the same property. In the past the 
Federal Government has employed this 
form of tax only in wartime, but no student 
of the subject could be found by the writer 
who believes that it will be given up now 
that the war is over; and to tell the truth 
there are excellent reasons why such a tax 
should be retained, 


Valuable Trading Material 


‘It is conceivable that a conservative ad- 
ministration in Washington might persuade 
Congress to give up the tax,” said a distin- 
guished economist who has been associated 
with tax legislation and administration fora 
generation or more, ‘But this would only 
add fuel to the radical flames. Besides, I do 
not think any conservative financial admin- 
istration would be foolish enough to push 
their power so far. Retention of a fairly 
heavy inheritance tax would always be a 


| good card for them to play against objec- 


” 


tionable measures. 

But entirely aside from any question of 
political expediency there is excellent reason 
for a Federal inheritance tax in some form 
or other. All the states now except Florida 
and Alabama, and the District of Columbia, 
have inheritance-tax laws. But there is a 
tremendous divergence in rates, all the way 
from a small fraction of one year’s income 
up to almost a quarter or a third of the 
property itself, in the case of collateral in- 
heritance. In other words, state inheritance 
taxes range from feeble, half-hearted at- 
tempts to gather in a few hundreds or,thou- 
sands of dollars from the larger fortunes, 
all the way up to a near approach to some- 
thing like confiscation. 

Not only do the rates under the same 
conditions vary from state to state but 
there is bewildering variety when it comes 
to the steepness of the graduation or pro- 
gression, and the relation of the rate paid to 
the total estate, to the amount received by 


Continued from Page 15 


any given heir and to the degree of rela- 
tionship of the heir. 

Added to the divergence and variation in 
rates is the fact that two of the most im- 
portant residential quarters, so to speak, 
for rich men, Florida and the District of 
Columbia, have no inheritance-tax laws at 
all. It is apparent therefore that a rich 
man by taking careful legal and expert ad- 
vice may so adjust his residence that the 
amount of his inheritance tax will be greatly 
reduced. Many do and many do not. 

The result is that we have a net with 
forty-five or so meshes through some of 
which big fish escape and in others of which 
they are caught. This situation will be ex- 
plained in detail shortly, but it suffices for 
the moment to say that at present inherit- 
ance taxes are to a very considerable extent 
accidental. That it should cost a man 
several hundred thousand dollars more to 
inherit a large fortune in one state than in 
another not only sets all fairness and equal- 
ity at naught; it is a mockery of justice. 

But there is plenty of equality when it 
comes to the Federal taxes. Even the 
richest man with the largest battery of 
lawyers cannot escape one cent of the 
Federal tax by skipping around from New 
York to Kentucky, to the District of Colum- 
bia, to Florida, to California and back 
again. The Federal estate tax reaches 
every nook a corner of the land, and it is 
impossible by any rearrangement of resi- 
dence and investments or dodging across 
borders to escape it. 


Opposition to Federal Estate Taxes 


It is difficult to see how any element in 
Congress, radical, moderate or conservative, 
can argue against the fact that the Federal 
estate tax insures a high degree of equality 
in imposing heavy taxes upon the rich. 
There is dispute as to the wisdom of soak- 
ing the rich at all, but if it is to be done no 
one can deny that it should be done to all, 
not merely to the few who are careless or 
honest enough to continue to live where 
they always have lived. 

But despite this forcible argument. ir 
favor of the Federal estate tax there is 
powerful and continuous opposition. It 
comes from the legislators and tax officials 
of the states, who cannot endure having 
such a valuable and increasing source of 
revenue filched away from them by the 
Federal Government; and one is not sur- 
prised to learn that resolutions are con- 
stantly being presented to Congress from 
associations of state tax officials and even 
state legislatures asking for the repeal of 
the Federal law. 

The states have a natural and deeply 
ingrained prejudice in favor of retaining 
the tax. Historically, its imposition is 
closely connected with the judicial process 
and the probating of wills, all of which is a 
service performed by the states. The rights 
of testamentary disposition and of succes- 
sion are creatures of law, upon the exercise 
and operation of which the lawmaker may 
impose terms, and it follows logically that 
the only law which can impose terms is the 
law that created the right itself. 

The Federal Government takes but scant 
notice of all these historical, legal and logi- 
cal facts. Apparently it may come in, 
years after a state court has released and 
discharged an executor, and demand hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in additional 
taxes, perhaps holding the executor per- 
sonally liable. The old relationship between 
the court and its appointee is disturbed by 
the entrance of a third party, and it is 
argued by the legal and tax representatives 
of the states that their courts can no longer 
protect appointees in the performance of 
duty. 

The Federal law reaches only those es- 
tates above $50,000. If it took over the 
entire field and reached down to $10,000, as 
many states do, or even lower, as numbers 
do, the complications would be increased 
manifold. The Federal Government, as 
everyone knows, has been able to admin- 
ister the estate and income taxes at all only 
because it has taken years to clear up back 
accounts. The practical difficulties involved 
in its handling the whole inheritance-tax 
system seem to any disinterested observer 
almost insuperable. 

“In a small state such as ours,” said the 
chairman of a state tax commission, “we 
know every rich man and every large for- 
tune. One appraiser handles the whole 
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thing. He may make mistakes, but it doesn’t 
matter much, because he handles all estates 
alike. When you begin to get scores of 
appraisers, then you get unfair variations 
and prolonged litigation. With us an estate 
can come to our office and pay up, and the 
affair is closed. There is no yanking around 
of books from five to seven years later, as 
with the Federal Government.” 

“There really ought to be some excuse 
for an inheritance tax besides mere seizure,” 

said the chairman of another state tax 
commission. ‘In the states the inheritance 
tax can be justified because the institution 
of inheritance itself, the very act of passing 
property from father to son, rests upon and 
exists solely on account of the laws of 
devolution of the states permitting such 
inheritance. The Federal Government has 
no such excuse; it does not even demand 
a tax upon estates, it merely seizes it.” 

The states complain that the Federal 
tax removes millions of ratables and thus 
compels an increase in the rates of the state 
taxes. The federal taxes on large fortunes 
are so much higher than those of the states 
that millions of dollars are removed from 
state jurisdiction on a single fortune. Then, 
too, when the courts ruled that states must 
deduct the Federal tax before imposing 
their own, one state that the writer knows 
of was obliged to increase its rates to make 
up for the loss. 

Then, the revenue derived is rela- 
tively much less important to the Federal 
Government than to the states because the 
states have so few other taxes to fall back 
upon. 

Still another state tax commissioner de- 
scribed to the writer in the most minute 
detail the negotiations, of which he had 
charge, for the settlement of the inherit 
ance tax on the largest and most spectacu 
lar fortune which had ever been left in his 
state. Apparently the commissioner held 
back nothing from me, and seemed to en 
joy the narrative. When he had finished | 
asked him how large the Federal tax had 
been. His face hardened and he replied 
coldly that he did not have the slightest 
idea, that he was not in any way interested, 
although it is matter of common knowledge 
that this particular fortune has had to pay 
the Federal Government $7,000,000 or 
$8,000,000, a vastly larger sum than went 
to the state. 

A resident of Michigan left to the Smit} 
sonian Institution in Washington a 
part of his property, including a famous 
collection of paintings. Michigan does not 
exempt gifts of this description from inher 
itance taxes unless they are made to organ 
zations chartered within its own limits, and 
therefore the Federal Government was 
obliged to pay an inheritance tax of several 
hundred thousand dollars to the state of 
Michigan because the Smithsonian is a 
Federal art gallery. 


too, 


large 


State Income Taxes 


Obviously from the point of view of the 
ordinary citizen such utter lack of comity 
or correlation between the two collecting 
parties to this form of taxation is little short 
of absurd. Yet there it is, with apparently 
no remedy in sight. 

But with all the objections to leaving the 
tax entirely in the hands of the Federal 
Government, there are students of the sub 
ject who feel that such must be the ultimate 
outcome of the present situation if the tax 
is to be made workable at all. Obviously 
the Federal Government could redistribute 
a large portion of the tax to the states, pro 
vided they agreed to collect none of their 
own. This much only is certain-——one side 
or the other will have to yield eventually 

To make matters worse, the states are 
scrambling to adopt income taxes almost as 
fast as they took on inheritance taxes a few 
years ago. It is the newest fiscal panacea 
for the states. No doubt to the extent that 
it takes the place of unworkable features of 
the old property tax it may help to reduce 
confusion. But so rapid is the scramble to- 
ward the state income tax that there is 
danger of marked diversity of form and 
absence of standards. 

In any case the Federal Government re- 
fuses to leave the inheritance tax to the 
states, and the states will not leave either 
the income or inheritance tax to the Federal 
Government. The possibilities are cer- 
tainly very suggestive. Already New York 

Continued on Page 48 
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This 1065 Jewett | 
has a larger motor than Bills car that cost ‘1790 


ATHER a surprising discovery very easy, due to the Paige-type 


till you find that there are a clutch and transmission. Think of 
dozen cars, costing more than Jewett, changing from high to second at 30 
yet giving you smaller motors. Think miles an hour! 
of this before you buy—especially The New Jewett is as dependable 


you experienced motorists who know _ as it is delightful. It is stoutly built, 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
compels thousands of residents of New 
Jersey and Connecticut to pay income taxes 
to New York. 

Sut we have reached only the outposts 
of the subject. We do not begin to get 
really lost in the bog until we ask a very 
simple question. What property, or whose 
property, does any one of the forty-five or 
so states which have such laws attempt to 
reach in imposing an inheritance tax? Ob- 
viously the answer would seem to be that 
the property taxed is that which is left by 
a decedent resident. But such an appar- 
ently innocent answer starts the whole 
trouble. 

Naturally the states began by taxing 
only the property of deceased residents, 
and if this plan were now adhered to ex- 
clusively it would make it very agreeable 
indeed for the treasurers of certain Eastern 
States, especially for New York. For 
wealthy people tend to gravitate toward 
the great financial centers, and though 
many of them may not maintain residences 
there in any legal sense whatsoever, great 
numbers do. At least they live there long 
enough so that the state authorities are 
able to put up a plausible argument that 
New York is their home. 

But this does not work out at all well for 
numerous prairie and mountain states. 
Multimillionaires are not so common in the 
wide spaces of the West as in New York 
City, and thus while the Eastern states 
have tended to stress the theory of domicile 
the Western states have stressed that of 
situs. 

In effect the Westerners say: “A large 
part of the resources, the assets of the coun- 
try are out here. The transcontinental rail- 
roads traverse these commonwealths. Here 
are the wheat and corn fields, the mines, the 
standing timber, and in the Middle West, 
at least, many of the factories. In Massa- 
chusetts and New York you may have the 
paper representatives of wealth, and our 
rich men may go to New York to live. But 
we need the money, and are more en- 
titled to it than you are. Therefore we will 
tax the property of decedents no matter 
where they may have lived, in case the 
property is located in our state.” 

“States like mine never can agree to the 
proposition that taxes shall be levied and 
collected at domicile,” was the announce- 
ment of a tax official from one of the Far 
Western states. “People don’t come here 
because it is a desirable place to live, but 
because of the resources; and after they 
get far enough ahead they go to New York, 
Boston or Los Angeles. Yet the people 
here are the ones who do the work of the 
country, the income from which is derived 
and enjoyed by those who live chiefly in 
such places as Boston, New York and other 
wealth centers. If taxes are imposed only 
at the domicile other states will get all the 
benefit of the entire taxable wealth of the 
farms of North Dakota and the mines of 
Montana. These Western states are only 
protecting themselves,” 


too, 


Lack of Uniformity 


But the idea of taxing the property of 
residents of a state is so embedded and in- 
grained in the whole history of inheritance 
taxation that the older Eastern states, 
pecially those with financial centers, cannot 
be persuaded to give it up. On the other 
hand, the Western and Southern states 
cannot be expected to give up the idea, 
sometimes called the Wisconsin plan, of 
reaching inherited property according to its 
physical location, 

In actual practice all states cling to the 
domicile theory, and numbers of them tax 
on the other basis as well. But this is only 
the beginning of the states’ refusal to stick 
to any one consistent basis. For there are 
states which tax securities of companies 
chartered within their limits, even though 
the decedent was a nonresident, and if a 
company 1s chartered in two states both 
may attempt to collect. Then there are 
states which tax securities owned by non- 
resident decedents in foreign companies 
which, however, have transfer offices in the 
state. Finally, there are states which tax 
securities owned by non-resident decedents 
in foreign companies in cases where the 
securities themselves are in safe-deposit 
vaults within the state. Thus there ar* five 
or six different bases, several or all of which 
may be employed. 

Not all the states use all the different 
methods indiscriminately. If they did the 
tax would have broken down long ago. But 
the lack of uniformity and comity is already 
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so great that duplicate and multiple taxa- 
tion occurs frequently because of over- 
lapping jurisdictions. Whether because of 
mossback inertia and ignorance, or stub- 
bornness, willfulness and jealousy, there is 
practically no reciprocal arrangement, no 
provision for mutual exclusiveness in ar- 
ranging these taxes. Instead, they are 
cumulative, superimposed one upon the 
other, with Federal taxes on top of them all, 
wholly without rime or reason, sense or 
equity. And of course if the rates become 
higher—they are very low in many states 
the injustice of multiple taxation will be- 
come far worse. 

Professor Thomas 8. Adams, frequently 
adviser on matters of taxation to the Treas- 
ury Department during and since the war, 
and former tax commissioner of one of the 
Middle Western states, told the writer that 
when state tax commissioner he had been 
instrumental in having the same identical 
block of stock pay four separate inheritance 
taxes. 

“The evils of multiple inheritance tax- 
ation are nothing short of criminal,’ he 
said, although strongly emphasizing his 
belief in the principle of the tax as such. 
“Hit it as hard as you can. It is sheer polit- 
ical hypocrisy for a state not to adopt a 
single principle and adhere to it.” 

A Federal judge in passing upon an in- 
volved tax dispute said recently that if 
under one pretext or another “the states 
are to erect economic and taxation barriers 
along their boundaries, it is but a question 
of time when the citizens of the various 
states will for all practical purposes be bur- 
dened with the disadvantages of alienage, 
and this would be intolerable.” 


The Power to Destroy 


A committee of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, which is composed largely of state 
tax officials, is struggling valiantly to bring 
some order out of chaos. Evidently prog- 
ress is slow, because the chairman of the 
committee recently addressed a meeting of 
state officials as follows: 

“If this were a popular audience I could 
go on and tell how bad the inheritance-tax 
situation is, but you all know it. There is 
nobody in this audience who does not real- 
ize how mixed and thoroughly evil our 
present situation is.” 

Even the United States Supreme Court 
in passing upon an inheritance-tax case 
said that it may be regretted that one and 
the same state should be seen taxing on the 
one hand according to the fact of power, 
and on the other, and at the same time, 
according to the idea of domicile. Referring 
to this decision, John Harrington, Wisconsin 
tax counsel, said: 

**When widows and orphans have to pay 
in the state of domicile, where the property 
is located, where the corporation exists, 
where it has a transfer office, and where the 
decedent had a safe-deposit box, this is 
taxation ‘according to the fact of power, 
and it illustrates the maxim th: at the power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Mr. Harrington then told how the prop- 
erty of a Wisconsin decedent was taxed in 
both Wisconsin and Minnesota on alumber- 
yard in Duluth. ‘Do you think the heirs 
felt they had received a square deal? They 
did not.” 

He then told how a resident of New York 
had left stock in the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way, a Wisconsin corporation, 9719 per 
cent of whose property is outside that state. 
Yet the heirs paid $355,000 in taxes to the 
state of Wisconsin, and the state boasted, 
“like one burglar bragging to another of 
his successful exploits.” 

As a lawyer for another large estate 
which had been through a similar experience 
said: “‘We are not paying a tax, we are 
paying aransom.” In actual practice each 
state, being sovereign, wolflike takes a 
bite. It is strong-arm piratical work rather 
than taxation, and yet no one seems able 
to stop it. 

There are quite a number of instances in 
which inheritance taxes have been paid on 
the larger fortunes in from fifteen to twenty 
states and provinces of Canada. In fact, 
one Boston fortune of $3,000,000 is known 
to have paid $700,000 in twenty-one differ- 
ent jurisdictions, but this is undoubtedly 
an extreme instance. 

B. J. Powers, assistant attorney-general 
of Lowa, recently described the experience 
of an estate of $16,000,000 which had paid 
total inheritance taxes to the Federal 
Government and to several states of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. Commenting on 
this case, he went on to say: “Taking, for 
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example, a New York man who buys Rock 
Island Railroad stock and places the stock 
in his safe-deposit box in a Boston bank 
Inheritance taxes on that stock left as part 
of his estate would be collected in four 
states and by the Federal Government. 
New York would collect because of his resi- 
dence there; Massachusetts would collect 
because his securities were deposited in that 
state; Iowa and Illinois would share be- 
cause the Rock Island is incorporated as a 
domestic corporation in both states; and 
the Federal Government always collects 
its estate tax. 

“Or take the case of an Iowa man in 
whose estate is stock of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. That stock would be taxed 
in lowa, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia. And if he happened 
to have kept the stock in a Chicago bank’s 
deposit vaults, it would be taxed in Illinois. 
Of course the Federal Government would 
receive its tax.” 

William B. Belknap, 
inheritance-tax committee of the National 
Tax Association, recently told that body 
that under the present laws it is theoretically 
possible for an estate to be taxed as high as 
130 per cent. He explained that if a resi 
dent of Oregon took a flyer in oil in a com 
pany organized in Illinois with land in 
Arkansas and made a couple of million, 
instead of losing ‘‘as normally he should 
do,” the total tax would be 107 per cent, if 
he left the estate to an old prospector 
friend. The Federal Government would 
collect 10 per cent, Oregon 35 per cent, 
Illinois 80 per cent and Arkansas 32 per 
cent. 

If by chance the company had been or- 
ganized in West Virginia instead of Illinois 
the total tax would be 110 per cent. But 
if, on the other hand, the man had lived in 
Alabama, Virginia or South Carolina and 
the property itself had been located there, 
the only tax would have been the Federal 
Government’s 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, if the killing in oil had been over 
$10,000,000 instead of only $2,000,000, 
which of course is a very un like ly supposi 
tion, and if the arrangement of states had 
been as first mentioned the tax might have 
run up to nearly 130 per cent of the total 
property. 

Mr. Belknap explained that a tax of thi 
ridiculously confiscatory character is ex 
tremely unlikely, although theoretically 
possible, because such a combination of 
circumstances is rare. But he added that 
on a similar amount, even when inherited 
by a close relative instead of by a stranger 
to the blood, the rate might range all the 
way from 4 to 60 per cent, given a sufficient 
mixture of states involved 
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Anomalies of the Law 


Indeed, it is common knowledge tl 
estates of identical size ranging from several 
hundred thousand dollars upward, the 
total inheritance taxes vary commonly 
from a few per cent up to a sixth, fifth, or 
even in rare instances to almost a third of 
the whole fortune. 

Of course the average small property still 
gets off lightly. The rather common ex 
emption in the states of $10,000 to direct 
descendants and the Federal exemption of 
$50,000 take care of that But Professor 
Adams said to the writer, “The average 
man still gets off pretty easy, but only 
because of good luck.” 

In other words, the 
permutations, the possible accidental or 
coincidental range and incidence of the tax 
are so great and so uncertain that no really 
scientific levy can be made by any state or 
by the Federal Government. Some states 
get too much, while others tax at such low 
figures that it hardly pays them at all. No 
state can be quite sure that it is getting the 
maximum which it is entitled to. 

By way of illustration, what could be 
more ridiculous than for the state of Colo- 
rado to collect the enormous sum of sixteen 
dollars from the estate of James Stillman, 
which was so large that it paid nearly 
$11,000,000 to the Federal Government, 
and well over $1,000,000 to New York? 
Then there was the estate of E. C. Con- 
verse, which paid $5,887,159 to the Federal 
Government, $997,396 to Connecticut, and 
$356,874 to New York, the two states in 
which he lived and worked, and the princely 
sum of $250 to Massachusetts. 

But let us not concern ourselves too much 
with these great fortunes. The heirs will 
have a fairly good living, even after the 
hungry hordes have finished with them. 

Continued on Page 50 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

But we still have the most harassing fea- 
ture of this tax problem to consider 
namely, that the mere technical compliance 
with the law in the case of small estates, 
even of those down to a very few thousand 
dollars, has become one of the most curious 
tangles in modern life. To do justice to 
this subject would require the pen of ¢ 
Charles Dickens, who c ould so excoriate the 1e 
law’s delays. 

In other words, the expense, annoyance 
and delay in finding out whether there is or 
isnot any tax on small parcels of property in 
several different states has become a very 
real burden, not only to the heirs to small 
properties but to the states themselves and 
to countless business corporations. 

E-xecutors of thousands of estates, small 
as well as large, are compelled to ascertain 
and meet all the requirements in every 
state which may lay claim to a tax on a few 
shares of stock, in order to obtain possession 
of the property, and in each state the tax 
may be measured by a different rule and 
arrived at by a different method. 

Executors are thus frequently required 
to furnish copies of the will and full details 
regarding the assets and liabilities, and may 
even be required to furnish all these details 
to several states in order to transfer a 
certificate of stock in a single corporation. 
Often the services of an attorney are neces- 
sary, so complicated are the returns, and it 
is said that there are states which do not 
deal directly with executors at all, but re- 
quire them to employ an attorney to repre- 
sent them. 

The story is told of an executor who had 
to get waivers from six different states for 
one stock. In writing to the tax officials of 
a distant state he said: ‘‘ You can make up 
your mind that when any of us buy this 
stock all hands have gone cuckoo.” 

Often after long wearisome delay it is 
found that the tax itself is trivial, er that 
there is none at all. Frequently the ex- 
pense of securing the adjustment is more 
than the tax. From the viewpoint of the 
state imposing such taxes many of the 
results are mere dusters. 

Mr. Belknap tells of a case where it cost 
thirteen dollars in fees to discover that 
there was no tax on one share of stock 
worth forty dollars. This did not include 
the value of his own time. According to 
the same authority the even where a 
small tax is collected, is sometimes 120 per 
cent—100 per cent to the estate, 15 per 
cent to the state levying the tax, and 5 
per cent to the corporation. 

Joseph S. Matthews, assistant attorney 
general of New H: umpshire and in charge of 
inheritance-tax work in that state, told the 
writer that it took him an entire day to 
evolve a tax for New Hampshire of pe 50 
on a few shares of stock in an estate of s 
eral million dollars of a New York dec« ie nt 
The cost of the papers in this case was ten 
dollars, which was in addition to “Mr 
Matthews’ time and that of a high-priced 
New York lawyer. 
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Overtaxed Tax Bureaus 
“Yet it is only fair to say,” he adde 
“that the next case that came along and in 
regard to which we had no more knowledge 
at the outset might net us $500 or $1000.”’ 

Expressed in another way, the effort of 
by any 
stretch of imagination belongs to them, to 
tax three shares of stock which belonged to 
a millionaire who lived in another state and 
most of whose property was in other states, 
is taxation by fractions. It does not get 
anywhere, yet it means that officials must 
pore over wills and inventories, and study 
out the complicated relationships of the 
divisible shares and. degrees of relationship 
of the heirs, just as if the whole thing were 
being taxed by them instead of by the 
officials of another state. 

Naturally tax bureaus are 
swamped. The task is simply too big for 
them. Then, too, the delay frequently 
causes severe market losses. ‘‘I have had 
in my own experience,” said a leading pro- 
bate lawyer, ‘“‘a number of cases where 
the tax has been very trivial, but where the 
loss, due to inability to sell and deliver the 
securities, has been a very serious matter, 
in some cases amounting to 20, 30 or even 
40 per cent of the original value of the 
property.” The time element is of partic- 
ular importance in rights to subscribe to 
new stock issues. 

As a partial way out of all this confu- 
sion the inheritance-tax committee of the 
National Tax Association has sought the 
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general adoption of the flat-rate plan, pro- 
posed by Mr. Matthews, of New Hamp- 
shire. Under this plan the taxing of the 
transfer of personal property—that is, se- 
curities—of nonresidents, passing at death, 
is at a low flat rate—say, 1 or 2 2 pe r cent 

wholly without regard to the size of the 
estate, the number of heirs, their relation- 
ship, the size of their shares or anything else. 

This plan recognizes the fact that these 
taxes on the transfer of property of non- 
residents are not, strictly speaking, inheri- 
tance taxes at,all, but are merely adminis- 
trative expenses, like the cost of the funeral. 
Under this method the tax in the foreign 
state can be assessed by the simple process 
of applying the flat uniform rate of 1 or 2 
per cent to the value of the property in that 
state. Three states have adopted the plan, 
and Mr. Matthews says it is now possible 
to clean up blocks of stock between New 
Hampshire and some of the metropolitan 
centers in forty-eight hours. 

On the other hand, Mr. Harrington, of 
Wisconsin, has for several years been urging 
the total abolition of all attempts to tax 
inheritances on the basis of the residence of 
the decedent. He recalls the fact that in 
early days the location of the actual prop- 
erty and the domicile of the owner were 
practically always the same, and that in the 
case of real estate they are still usually the 
same, 

The courts early decided that real estate 
could be transferred and sub jected to in- 
heritance taxes only in the state in which it 
was located. If a man living in Illinois 
owns real estate in Wisconsin there is only 
the Wisconsin inheritance or transfer tax to 
pay. According to Mr. Harrington this 
should have been a warning that the theory 
of domicile is unsound, because more than 
half of all property is real estate, and that 
if the situs, or actual physical-location, the- 
ory is sound in real estate it must be soas 
regards other property. 


The High Cost of Red Tape 


Indeed he asserts that if all estates, 
large and small, ke analyzed, securities will 
be found to constitute only a very small 
fraction of the total. Yet all the turmoil 
concerns them, he says. ‘‘They are not 
worth the heat engendered’’—a statement 
of facts which the writer, however, regards 
as open to question, 

‘Why should the owner of $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 of real estate in Chicago be per- 
mitted to move to Florida and take his real 
estate with him for inheritance-tax pur- 
poses by incorporating in that state, and 
keeping his stocks there until his death? 
Think of the absurdity of saying that the 
filing of a document with an officer of the 
tate of Maryland, by officers of a Wis- 
consin manufacturing corporation, conveys 
$25,000,000 of Wisconsin manufacturing 
property out of the state, and removes it 
for inheritance-tax purposes,” 

Yes, but the very fact that securities are 
being used more generally to represent real 
estate makes the application of the physical- 
location, or situs, theory all the more diffi- 
cult. The serious objection to trying to 
reach actual property for inheritance-tax 
purposes is that so many corporations own 
property in practically all the states. If a 
man died leaving one share of American 
r'elephone and Telegraph stock, and every 
state in the Unicon in which the Bell inter- 
ests own property attempted to impose a 
tax, it is said that the cost of getting releases 
from the entire forty-eight would be $500, 
irrespective of the tax itself. Yet the mar- 
ket value of one share is only about $130. 

Mr. Harrington’s reply is that if one-half 
the mental energy were applied to the prob- 
lem which is now expended in beating the 
states out of just taxes or by the state 
authorities in beating inherited property 
out of double and triple taxes, the puzzle 
would be solved. But it is unlikely that 
state legislatures will give up altogether the 
idea of residence or domicile, in basing 
taxes. It is too deeply ingrained; and be- 
sides, it would appear to hit the very states 
which now have the largest revenues from 
inheritances. 

The whole inheritance-tax situation is 
still further complicated by the fact that 
there is no uniformity among the states re- 
garding exemptions for charitable or edu- 
cational bequests. There are states which 
exempt gifts only to objects within the 
state; other states permit only small ex- 
emptions, and still others permit no exemp- 
tions at all. One state even exempts gifts 
made by nonresidents to charitable objects 
within the state, in order to attract money. 
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Up to the present, at least, New York 
has been much easier on charitable be- 
quests than Pennsylvania. If a man leaves 
$250,000 to charity in New York there is 
no tax to pay, whereas in Pennsylvania it 
amounts to $25,000. This discrepancy has 
attracted particular notice because of the 
gifts made by the late Henry C. Frick 
Attention also may be called to the fact 
that there seems to be no very clear con- 
sensus of opinion as to how far the Federal] 
Government should go in exempting such 
gifts from its estate tax. 

One result of the confused 
tax situation seems at first sight almost 
paradoxical. I refer to the fact that the 
supposedly sound and conservative advice 
to investors to scatter or distribute their 
investments is very unwise in view of these 
taxes. 

Curiously, little attention has been paid 
as yet by the investing class to this growing 
menace to the integrity of their holdings 
and for the most part they have continued 
to invest without the slightest thought of 
the effect of such purchases upon the _ 
net value of the property to their hei 
But this condition will not continue muc ch 
longer. Already one university school of 
commerce and finance offers a course in the 
subject, writers on investments are begin- 
ning to notice it, brokers and bankers will 
in the future be forced to recommend bonds 
which avoid an undue exposure to inherit- 
ance taxation, and tax services are spring- 
ing up to aid in guiding the investor through 
these new dangers. 

Tax experts can suggest changes in in- 
vestments which may mean the saving to 
an estate aggregating only a few hundred 
thousand dollars of as much as $20,000 or 
$30,000 at death. Generally speaking, 
coupon bonds are reached less thoroughly 
by the taxing officials than stocks. Also 
speaking generally, the concentration of 
investments to the state of domicile greatly 
reduces the area of exposure. If a resident 
of a state buys securities of companies or 
ganized in that state and owning property 
only in that state, and if he is careful 
keep the certificates themselves within the 
state, his heirs will avoid both expense and 
complications. 

If these questions are studied by 
expert in connection with the varying 
in the different states, the degrees of rela 
tionship of the heirs, the question of whether 
the property will be taxed as a whole or ac 
cording to the individual and most 
important of all, the question of the resi- 
dence of the living owner, an enormous 
saving can be effected at death. 

The mere act of changing one’s residence 
from New York to Florida will save hun 
dreds of thousands of dollars on 
of several millions 


inheritance- 


a tax 
rates 


shares, 


an estate 


The Position Taken in Florida 


Entirely aside from inheritance taxes the 
problem of le gal residence becomes mort 
complicated as wealth piles up and the auto- 
mobile makes it possible to shift easily 
from place to place. To an increasing ex- 
tent people of means have winter and sum- 
mer homes, hunting lodges, Adirondack 
camps, places South in the winter and at 
the seashore in the summer. This natural 
tendency is enormously stimulated and ex- 
aggerated by the fact that a few states 
have no inheritance-tax laws, that a num- 
ber have laws which are so easy as to be a 
farce, and that many have laws ranging all 
the way from tolerant moderation to the 
verge of what some people consider con- 
fiscation. 

At the last Florida legislature an amend- 
ment to the state constitution was passed, 
to be voted upon at a general election in 
November, 1924, which provides that no 
inheritance or income tax shall be levied 
by the state upon its residents or citizens. 
At the present time there is no inheritance 
tax in Florida, but an amendment to the 
constitution would of course clinch the 
present policy still further. 

I have made no first-hand study of the 
local reasons for this action, but it is a 
matter of common knowledge that very 
large numbers of exceedingly wealthy men 
do live for several months each year in Flor- 
ida and maintain homes there. It is safe to 
assume that a state with no great city popu- 
lation and therefore without the necessity 
for vast institutional expenditures, such as 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois have, and with a climate that 
would attract men of means in any case, 
might well hesitate between a policy of 
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ABRIEL ~ 
SNUBBERS 
Gabriel is the only spring control 
device officially, by patent and 
copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubbers. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in more than 1700 
cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of assur 
ing their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel 
Snubbers and many of them 
install them as well. 
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Gabriel 
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If Your Car Has 
Gabriel Snubbers— 


visit your local Gabriel Sales and 
Service Station and have your Gabriels 
inspected. 


Gabriel Snubbers require the very 
minimum of servicing. 


But any mechanical device performs 
better if it is occasionally checked up 
and adjusted by experts. 


Gabriel Snubbers are standard equip- 
ment on 30 makes of cars, and if your 
car was so equipped when you bought 
it—or if you had Gabriels installed 
at the time of purchase—have Gabriel 
experts adjust your Snubbers after 
the first 1,000 miles. This service 
is free. 


After that, it is well to have your 
Gabriels inspected every 10,000 miles, 
in order to insure continuance of the 
greater comfort they provide. 


More than 2,000,000 motorists already 
know the greater pleasure and the 
economy of Gabriels. And that 
number is being increased by hundreds 
every day. 


If your car is not equipped, go now to 
the Gabriel Sales and Service Station 
and have Gabriels installed. 


There are more than 1700 of these 
stations. Any one of them is ready 
to demonstrate how Gabriel Snubbers 
will give you new comfort and ease 
of riding, and actually save you money 
by reducing your maintenance 
charges. 


There are Gabriel Snubbers to fit all cars. They 
can be installed efficiently and without long delay. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Can. Toronto, Ont. 
© Sales & Service Everywhere VY 
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Five Mistakes 


We corrected for you in a Shaving Cream 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


Phe five main complaints men made about some sha 


ving 
ips were these 


1—Lather too scanty 


So we made Palmolive Shaving Cream to multiply itself 
in lather 20 times. A tiny bit — just one-half gram—suthces 
if ll shave. 

-Slow action 
So we made a Shaving Cream to act in one minute. Within 


that time the beard absorbs 150 of water. And that makes 


a hard beard wax-like 





3—Dries on face 
Shaving Cream maintains tts 





Palmolive 
ten minute 


4—Hlairs lie down 


That 1s due to weak bubbles. Strong bubbles are e 


The lather ot 
s for 








creamy fullne son the face. 
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to support the hairs for cutting. We discovered that fact, 
we believe. And Palmolive bubbles are strong 
5—Skin irritation 
The blend of palm and olive oils makes Palmolive Shaving 
Cream a lotion. It brings one fine after-effects. 












Let us prove this 

We ask your permission to prove these things—to send 
you a tube to try. We are masters of soap making. One of 
ou Palmolive — is the leading toilet soap of the world. 

We have worked hard to excel in a Shaving Cream. We 
made up and tested 130 formulas before we attained our ideal. 

Now Palmolive Shaving Cream 15 a sensation. Millions 
Tens of thousands write to thank us for it 
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Do us the kindness to mail this coupon, for your sake and 


tor ours 













PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Tale. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 






© P. Co. 1924 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
raising revenue, which perhaps it does not 
need, through an inheritance tax and thus 
repelling these wealthy men, or advertising 
the fact that it does not tax them at all and 
thus attracting them and their patronage 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

It is commonly but ignorantly supposed, 
even by men of means trying to avoid what 
they consider excessive taxes, that legal 
residence is solely a matter of voting or of 
paying property taxes or of some other indi- 
vidual act. It is nothing like so simple as 
that. It is a question of intent, and that in 
turn is a question of fact, which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get at. 

The fact that a man changes his resi- 
dence to avoid taxes cannot be used as an 
argument against allowing the change; 
indeed, it is one of the best evidences that 
he intended to make it. The important 
thing is the intent, and the further fact 
that the intent has been put into effect; 
fifteen minutes is enough. 


Thestates—thatis, numbersofthem—are 


| engaged in continuous warfare, as it were, to 


| tonight.” 


| Connecticut. 


decide the residence of the more wealthy 
citizens. A man of enormous fortune moved 
from New York to Connecticut. He made 
all his arrangements; he even notified the 
election and tax authorities of both states 
that he intended to make the move. 

On the day before he planned to make 
his permanent shift he visited his new home 
in Connecticut to see that it was in com- 
plete readiness for him, and being satisfied 
with the preparations drove to the railroad 
station to return to New York City for the 
last time. At the station he sent a telegram 
to his valet in New York, “I will be home 
This inadvertent, careless and 
innocent use of the word ‘“‘home”’ turned 
the long-drawn-out legal battle which fol- 
lowed his death, and proved very costly 
not only for the heirs but for the state of 
The residence once estab- 
lished in New York remained there until 
established elsewhere beyond any doubt. 

Tax officials told the writer that there 
have been cases where a man was held to 
be a resident of two states, and taxes were 
paid in both on the domicile theory. I did 
not look this up in any court decisions or 
law books; to a mere layman it seems an 
impossibility, or at least an atrocious mis- 
carriage of justice. 


Pitfalls for Rich Testators 
Naturally, 


as to domicile, 


however, if there is a contest 
one state usually wins out 
over the other. Consider the case of one 
John Lyons, who left about $1,500,000. He 
was born in Connecticut and voted there 
all his life. His executors produced more 
than 700 deeds to show how extensively he 
had been interested in Connecticut real 
estate. But he inherited one farm in Port 
Chester, just across the line, kept his fam- 
ily there for quite a period of years, and in 
fact slept every night for twenty-one years 
on the farm in New York. But he crossed 
the line into Connecticut every morning to 
carry on business. Naturally both states 
claimed the tax, and the case was fought 
through several courts, Connecticut, I be- 
lieve, finally winning. 

An army officer whose last post was in 
San Antonio, Texas, retired and went to a 
summer colony in New Hampshire to spend 
his remaining years. He lived to a ripe old 
age and made $600,000 in real estate in 
New Hampshire. A few days befure he 
died he made a will in which he arranged 
for a few bequests to people in San An- 
tonio, but made Dartmouth College and 
the church, library, hospital and other 
similar institutions in his summer home in 
New Hampshire the residuary legatees. He 
did not mention his domicile in the will, 
but referred to his summer residence in 
flowery terms. 

Having made the will he immediately 
started South and died a few days later in 

San Antonio. It was discovered that prac- 
tically all his property at death consisted of 
securities in companies outside both Texas 
and New Hampshire, but the securities 
themselves were in a safe-deposit box in 
San Antonio. Both states at once claimed 
to be the decedent’s residence. It made a 
big difference to the New Hampshire insti- 


| tutions because if the courts decided that 
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Texas was the domicile, then these institu- 
tions must pay a 10 per cent inheritance 
tax to Texas upon the bequests. 

Both states engaged eminent counsel, 
and there was a long contest, which became 
so heated that on one occasion a sheriff and 
a lawyer actually tore the will in two. Even 
efforts to compromise the case proved 
unavailing. Finally it was settled in a sur- 
prising fashion. The Texas legislature re- 
pealed the inheritance-tax law and passed 
a new one, and as cases instituted under 
a law which is repealed often become 
void, Texas was unable to press its claim 
further. 

Of course no other state fights so hard for 
domicile as New York. It has lost many 
millions because it could not establish the 
residence of Hetty Green; Henry M. Flag- 
ler, who lived so much in Florida; James 
J. Hill and Henry C. Frick. Another great 
fortune, that of a well-known financial op- 
erator and Wall Street figure, was lost by 
New York toa Southern state, which at that 
time at least had very low taxes. Indeed, 
the total amount paid was only $14,000, 
whereas it would have been $600,000 in 
New York. 


Frequent Changes of Statutes 


This case illustrates the complexity of 
such disputes. New York maintained that 
the man had $12,000,000 of securities in 
New York safe-deposit vaults at the time of 
his death, a home on Fifth Avenue and an 
automobile. ‘He lived here in intent and 
fact,”” said the New York authorities, 
“thereby securing the protection of the 
laws of New York State without liability for 
taxes duly and fairly imposed.”” But the 
heirs proved that of the $12,000,000 securi- 
ties only $75,000 were stocks of companies 
organized in New York, that the decedent 
had a home in the South also, and that the 
company in which he had most of his 
wealth was organized in this same Southern 
state and that most of its property was 
there. 

Finally, it should be observed that 
inheritance-tax laws are changing with con 
tinuous and startling frequence. The New 
York law has been amended forty times 
since 1885. Each year about twenty states 
change their laws, and usually there are in- 
creases in rates In several states, although 
decreases may be made in others. 

There is an instability about the whole 
system which is disconcerting to the last 
degree. Litigation in the field of inheritance 
taxes has become a vast industry in itself, 
and there is little doubt that it far exceeds 
the litigation in other lines of taxation, 
relative to the revenue secured. 

Not only do the states fight among them 
selves as to which shall seize upon the 
larger fortunes, but executors and adminis- 
trators are constantly bringing suits against 
the states. Although Andrew Carnegie 
loudly proclaimed that any man who dies 
rich dies disgraced, and favored the most 
grueling of inheritance taxes, at least two 
cases concerning the inheritance taxes on 
such property as he did leave have been 
carried to the Appellate Division of the 
New York courts. 

With the multiplicity of jurisdictions, 
with no uniformity of basis or rates, and 
with constant changes i in the laws, adminis- 
trative rulings and court decisions, many 
of them of the most hair-splitting nature, 
it is no wonder that social reform through 
the medium of the inheritance-tax panacea 
has become bogged. 

The highest legal officer of one of the 
largest financial institutions in the country, 
which deals constantly with inheritances, 
started to explain to the writer certain pro- 
visions of this form of taxation. He could 
not remember what the latest ruling was, al- 
though it is a matter of great importance 
nor could two of his assistants, who were 
present, although any of them could have 
looked it up if that had been necessary. An 
attempt to reason the matter out confused 
all three of these lawyers and left the writer 
stupefied. 

In all candor I submit that fairness, 
equality and justice are hardly to be ex- 
pected from the operation of such a system 
of tax laws. 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Atwood. The next will appear in an early issue, 
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A “Six”—the Coach *975 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 


Itis Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 


} 


The smoothness and long life for which 
Hudson ts famous ts now shared by Essex. It 
Is an Important advantage to bear in mind. 


So also is the fact that the Essex ‘‘Six’”’ DOs 
sesses other notable Hudson qualities. It has th 
same type clutch, the same type axles, the same 
provisions for long life and easy care of all work 
ing parts. Essex reliability 1s retained. Essex 
economy of fuel, oil and tires 1s greatly enhanced. 


We ask this test--take a ride. You will enjoy 
it—that’s certain. See how handling is simpli 


fied. Starts at the touchof your toe. Steers easily 
gears shift. Easy to 
of gravity makes safe 


asa bicvcle. And how eas\ 
park, too. Its low centet 
and comfortable driving on all roads at all speeds. 


Simple to keep in first class conditi 
little attention. Lubricat 


is done with an oil can. 


nm. Requires 


lon for the most part 


No car we ever announced has met with 
such a reception. You mi 
everyone has. You, too, will say: ‘‘the 
New Essex provides ideal transportation.” 


ist be Impres ed as 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 
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“Tm all 
tired out’ 


Tires tire many women drivers 


When all four tires are not inflated to the 
proper pressure, steering becomes a real 
tax on women’s strength. 

The constant straining at the wheel soon 
wears out the driver. 


It’s a matter of air 


Tires correctly inflated insure for the motorist 


smooth riding and easy steering, and help him 
avoid the squeaks and rattles that develop as a 
result of uneven tire inflation. 

The Schrader Tire Gauge shows you in a 
moment the air pressure in each of your tires. 

With this knowledge always available, it be- 
comes a simple matter to maintain proper in- 
flation at all times. 

There are three types of Schrader Gauges: the 
Balloon tire pressure gauge with angle foot; the 
straight gauge for regular passenger car tires; and 
the angle foot gauge for use on truck and passen- 
ger car tires with wire or disc wheels—or on 
wheels having thick spokes or large brake drums. 

Our free booklet, “Air—the most elusive pris- 
oner,” tells you how to keep the proper air pres- 
sure in your tires at all times. It will help you 
obtain maximum riding comfort and greater tire 
This booklet is full of interesting and 
valuable information. Write for a copy today. 


A. SCHRADER'’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


service, 





Motor accessory shops, | 


garages and hardware 
stores sell Schrader 
lire Gauges. Buy yours 
today. 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves 


Tire Valves 


Since 1844 


Tire Gauges 


| moron, 
| his head. 
| pense, to be incapable of thinking straight 

| soaked in all the old fallacies! She hasacom- 
| plete set of inhibitions superimposed in the 


| see of her 
| of course, 


| admirable 


| You ought to 
| Yankee mouth of yours buttoned up like 
| a miser’s purse at the word! 
lipped, 
| through your hard heads that all beauty 
| is just an affair of the senses; 


| their opposites are artificial, in 
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THE CLEAN WHITE PAGE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


! little when he ordered food and drink in the 


crowded stuffy cellar, aware for the first 
time of these disc omforts i in Levin’s favorite 
resort. Levin, however, had recovered his 
normal willingness to talk. 

“Perfect specimen of the handmade 
that Webscott girl.”” He wagged 
“Brought up, regardless of ex- 


name of holy virtues till they’re all you can 
except for her animal beauty, 
99 

His lips loosened; Weldon observed their 
thickness—a trait which, on 
Levin’s own authority, he knew to indic ate 


| exceptionally sensitive responsiveness to 
| beauty. 
| denced a provincial distaste for Levin's 


His face, however, must have evi- 


adjective; Levin giggled. 

“Still shocks you, doesn’t it, to face the 
fact that beauty of that sort is animal? 
have seen the way that 


You thin- 
water-bleoded Nordics can’t get it 


you try your 
best to believe you haven’t anything so dis- 
graceful as a sense! You can’t even hear 
somebody say ‘sensuous’ or ‘sensual’ with- 


| out looking as if you’d heard something 


smutty!” : 
Weldon admitted the justice of the re- 


| buke, but inwardly tempered its sting on 
the ground of heredity and training. 


Sid- 
ney Levin himself probably wouldn’t have 
been so fearlessly fluent in his favorite lines 
of speech if his mother had ever washed out 
his mouth with yellow soap! 

He made a curious discovery about 
Levin as he dealt with the defense. Before 
they had left the rooms Levin had visibly 
washed his hands, rather thoroughly. They 
still smelled of the scented soap, and yet 
they didn’t look clean; the rims of the nails 
had already begun to show a faint blue. It 
was queer, too, that Levin’s beara showed 
through his skin that way, and that his 
linen at wrist and throat should always be 
visibly shadowed ten minutes after he had 
changed. He thrust the thought from him 
as disloyal, contemptible; it was another 
sign of his own imperfect enlightenment 
that he should notice such things; that 
religion of cleanliness still distorted his 
vision in spite of himself. 

“Did you hear her ask me that ancient 
question tonight?’ Levin's chuckle had a 
forgiving quality. ‘Wanted to know why 
realistic writing always dealt with unpleas- 
ant things like fleas and filth and disease 
and death and dirt! Funny, isn’t it? 
They’ve inverted the facts in that girl's 
mind till she actually doesn’t know that 
those things are the only realities, that all 
existence 
and in art! Dirt’s a natural truth; we only 
learned the soap habit yesterday, and yet 
a girl like that really believes it’s natural 
for human beings to scrub their bodies, and 
abnormal not to!” 

Philip Weldon nodded outward assent; 
his intelligence had long since accepted 
Levin’s instruction on this point, and only 
the persisting taint of his falsely taught 
youth doubted it. A waitress in baggy 
Turkish trousers slid the check toward him; 
all the girls in the restaurant were adept 
at identifying the purse bearer at each 
table, he told himself sulkily, and instantly 


| rebuked the unworthy Yankee thought as 
| he reached for the neat black wallet in his 
| inner pocket. 


Quite mechanically his glance 
checked the addition, detecting an over- 
charge of eighty cents. He pointed this out 
to the waitress in a tone that brought a 
fresh grin to Levin’s mouth. 

“Another of your holy virtues, Weldon. 
You won't ever clear your mind for the 
things that matter until you can get over 


that inbred reverence for money. 


Weldon did not debate the point, but his 


| jaws set themselves a trifle more tightly 
| together. 
| omniscience on all questions of art, but this 
| was something about which Philip Weldon 


He conceded Levin's practical 


needed no enlightenment. There was ab- 
solutely no reason why a man should let 
himself be cheated. It occurred to him that 
Levin wasn’t involved; it wasn’t Levin’s 
eighty cents that would have been short; 
nor, for that matter, Levin's two-sixty that 
was the rightful price of their entertain- 
ment. Again he rejected the graceless 


reflection—as if Levin had not provided 
something infinitely more precious than 
food and drink! 

“That girl’s probably thrifty, too,"’ said 
Levin. ‘She looked as if she’d been taught 
to think of a dollar as a hundred holy pen- 
nies.”” His mouth loosened and he tilted 
his head, his eyes narrowing as if they 
rested on a tempting prospect. “I'll have 
a job before I get her eyes open, but I'll do 
it. She’s worth educating, if it takes me a 
year.” 

“You won’t have time to do anything 
with her.’”” Weldon discovered that he was 
glad of this, that he didn’t want Levin to 
open Shirley Webscott’s gray eyes any 
wider than the »y were. “She’s only here for 
a few days.” 

“Is she?” Levin's grin made his lips 
look thicker than ever. ‘“‘I noticed she 
made it a bit less definite when she asked 
me to come and see her. I'll have time 
enough, I think.” 

“IT don’t see why you want to bother 
with her,”’ said Weldon impatiently. It 
was true that she’d spoken as if she meant 
to stay longer than the few days she’d men- 
tioned at first. ‘She doesn’t want to be 
educated —not really. Why don’t you put 
in your time on somebody who’s eager to 
learn, and who doesn’t have to learn it all?” 

Levin made a clicking sound with tongue 
and teeth, and wagged his head slowly. 
“You want to write, Weldon, and you ask 
me that?” He lifted the menu card 
“Which would you rather write on—the 
printed side or’’— he turned the card over 
“or on a clean white page like this?” 

For emphasis he pressed down with his 
finger tips. Weldon was silenced. Of course, 
toa great creative artist like Sidney Levin 
a blank page was an appeal and challenge, 
just as it should have been to Philip Wel 
don if he were of the stuff of which great 
writers can be formed. 

Nevertheless, as he walked back to hi 
own room he was troubled by the per 
sistent, wholly irrelevant thought that 
Levin hadn't written anything on that clear 
white card — he'd left on it only the print of 
four very realistic fingers. 

mu 

Lf angi DOANE’S apartment reflected 

her personality, just as Levin had so 
often pointed out—a bleak bare room, in 
stern order, harshly utilitarian in furnish- 
ing and arrangement. In this setting, 
which made even Miss Doane seem almost 
feminine, Shirley Webscott was absurdly 
exotic. Watching her and waiting his chance 
to break in on Levin's talk, Weldon had 
persistent visions of purely imaginary 
rooms —of soft-colored hangings and deep 
squashy down cushions, with a Persian cat 
curled on the softest one, of a <« *huckling 
little fire in a friendly hearth and the bright 
bindings of books glowing under a shaded 
lamp, of candles mirrored in the winy rud 
diness of bare mahogany and enhancing the 
luster of old silver, the fragile translucency 
of china. They were singularly real, these 
fancies. The word displeased him; it held 
an echo of Levin’s speech; as usual, Levin 
was talking about realism in that irritating 
proprietary tone, as if it were an invention 
of his own. Weldon snatched at a pause. 

“Reminds me of the time Sim Randall 
bought the horse hearse back home. Jim 
Hacker’d just got the new motor kind, and 
Sim got the old one cheap. That was why 
he bought it, of course—-Sim was always 
the greatest hand in Grimfield to get a 
bargain.” 

He related the anecdote—one of his fa- 
ther’s favorites—in the Grimfield idiom, 
aware of Levin’s impatience. Very early in 
their tacit rivalry for Shirley Webscott’s at- 
tention he had discovered the efficacy of these 
Grimfield stories; they interested Shirley 
so that she would make it difficult for Levin 
to interrupt; they seemed, also, to throw 
Levin out of his conversational stride when 
he regained control of the talk; as if, even 
when discussed alternately, Grimfield and 
realism didn’t mix. 

“Never told you the one about Sim and 
the summer boarder, either, did I?” He 
timed the speech neatly to coincide with 
the last diminuendo of Shirley’s chuckling 
little laugh, but Levin broke in almost an- 
grily before she could answer. 

“Send it in to the colyum, 
Shirley and I are due down at the 
Stall right now.” 

Continued on Page 56) 
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| times, smarting under Levin's tone, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Weldon scowled; Levin's reference to 
the colyum was clearly meant to be satiric. 
He had already made fun of Weldon, in 
Shirley’s presence, for contributing to old 
Jeff Blaik’s daily column in the Star; as if 


| he himself wasn’t one of Biaik’s disciples 
| too 


as if he hadn’t been as delighted as 
Weldon when Yungling had taken them 
both to lunch and presented them to Jef- 
frey Blaik and the rest of that brilliant 
group of young critics and commentators. 
There wasn’t any basis for ridicule in Wel- 
don’s having sent in four contributions 
that Jeffrey Blaik had seen fit to print 

especially the news that Abel Scheister 
practiced law in Newark, New Jersey. Some- 
Wel- 
don had been tempted to speak of sour 
grapes, unworthily, of course; he knew 


| very well that Sidney Levin had a soul 


above the sordid limitations of print. 

But the Box Stall was another matter 
much more serious. Levin could go to re- 
hearsals there whenever he pleased, could 
even take outsiders with him, but unless 
Levin stood sponsor for him, Philip Weldon 
couldn’t get in except on public nights. It 
gave Levin an unfair advantage; he could 
get Shirley Webscott’s undivided attention 
whenever he chose to ask her on one of these 
excursions. Weldon humbled himself now; 
he didn’t want that lecture on realism to 
be continued; he seemed again to see the 
print of Levin’s fingers on that clean white 
page. 

“Take me along, will you, Sid?” 

He managed to make the entreaty de- 
cently casual. Levin wagged his head. 

“Sorry I can’t, old man. They won’t let 
me bring more than one nonmember. 
on, Shirley.” 

Weldon watched them go. There was a 
silly, hurting lump in his throat; he took a 
sour satisfaction in the discovery that this 
sensation was genuine; Levin claimed that 
it was nothing but the false, trite cliché of 
hack writers. It was some comfort to find 
that Levin was wrong. 

“Got to work?” 

He spoke wistfully as Winnie Doane 
opened a black-leather brief case and ex- 
tracted a thick flat sheaf of manuscript. 
She laid it neatly on her desk, regarding 
him with an attention that seemed, he 
thought, more serious than his question 
warranted. 

i Lo ok he Te 
at all?” 

stared. She spoke as if her question 
had some relation to his own. He meant to 
rebuff her as she deserved, but something 
went wrong with the intention. 

“No.” Angrily he felt the prickling 
warmth of ear that told him he was flushing 
under the direct, troubled gaze. ‘“‘ Why 
should 1?’" He managed to bluster a very 
little. ‘I didn’t come here to make 
money—I'm going to write.” 

“When?” 

She talked something in the manner of 
his father, Weldon thought. He shrugged, 
spreading his hands, an effective gesture of 
Levin's. 

“When I'm ready, I suppose. 
ing —getting material.” 

“Look here—how’'d you like a job down 
in our shop? There’s an opening on 
reading manuscript, and 
making-up, and so on. I could get it for 
you-—twenty-five a week to start.” 

Cowboy Stories! Weldon had seen the 
magazine on Winnie’s desk and chuckled 
at its covers, at its twice-a-month offering 
of fiction in which admirable young men 
with 
lariats and broncos and branding irons and 
guns to wicked persons of metropolitan or 
Mexican origin, and thus earned the affec- 
tion of divided-skirt daughters of the rancho, 
returned from exclusive Eastern board- 
ing schools. He and Levin had exchanged 
biting epigrams about it, about the poetic 
fitness of things that had made Winnie 
Doane its editor, about its prosperity —an- 


Come 


are you making any money 


I'm learn- 


| other proof that in America success in let- 





ters implied utter artistic damnation. And 
Winnie was actually proposing that he 
dedicate himself to this! 

“The hours aren’t bad—nine to five. 
You'd have plenty of time for—for outside 
things. And there’d be more money, of 
course, as soon as you made good.” 


Weldon stopped. Strangely, there was 
in the prospect of twenty-five dollars a 
week a very definite appeal, a temptation 
which somehow explained certain persist- 
ent self-reproaches that had troubled him 
while he spent savings, capital, on current 
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expenses and engaged in no endeavor which 
yielded a monetary return. Probably, Wel- 
don reflected, that faint financial uneasiness 
had distracted him from the serious busi- 
ness of studying life in the raw and real. 
3esides, this wasn’t like going into the 
bank or any other purely gainful business; 
about even Cowboy Stories there would be 
at least a thin redeeming flavor of the lit- 
erary life. Yes, a fellow would feel easier 
in his mind if he had some sort of steady 
income. 

“‘T’d like it,” he said. 
to give me the chance, 

““T hope you'll be up to it.” 
“Tt’s asort of gamble for me. They'll blame 
me if you fall down on the job, but I can 
stand it better than I can stand’’-—she 
jerked her shingled head spitefully toward 
the door —‘‘much more of that!” 

“What?” Weldon look ed at her blankly 
“T don’t see what 

“Yes, you do! And you don’t like it 
either. I saw your face when she went out 
with him. I don’t mind Sidney Levin's 
chatter myself; it’s rather amusing to hear 
him telling the world just what makes his 
greasy wheels go round; but Shirley’s dif 
ferent. Iwon’t have her spotless little mind 
spattered with the mud that Levin likes to 
play in! It’s got to be stopped!” 

“It’s queer, but I feel like that too,”’ said 
Weldon. “I don’t mean that I disagree 
with Sid. I know he’s a great creative 
artist, the greatest realist of them all; but 
she—well, she ought to stay as she is, some 
how.”” He remembered Levin’s metaphor, 
and frowned again at the thought of thos« 
finger marks, ‘“She’s like a lovely whit 
page that it would be a shame to write on.” 

“The kind of thing that Sid Levin writes, 
anyway.” Miss Doane’s competent mout! 
clamped shut on the speech. ‘ You've 
to stop it, that’s all.” 

“Me?” Weldon moved his head doubt 
fully, but the suggestion tempted him. 

“Yes. She likes you; you're her sort, 
and she can’t help feeling that; 
rather hear the things that men like you 
tell women. Haven't you noticed how 
she'll always stop listenit g to Levin when 
you begin talking about your home town? 
Sid’s just a novelty. She doesn’t under 
stand half he says; she doesn’t realize what 
sort of litter he’s scattering about her shir 
ing little soul spaces. She likes you better 
and the people Shirley likes are the only 
ones who can do anything with her.” 

For some reason Weldon was absurdly 
pleased; he could feel his lips curving into 
a smile that he did his best to restrain. H 
came again to Sidney Levin's defense 
Levin was a genius, and geniuses weren't 
to be measured by ¢ommon standards 
Winnie was right about SI irley, though 
wasn’t the right material for Levin's 
illumining endeavors. 

“She ought to go home,” he concluded. 
“This unconventional atmosphere isn’t good 
for her. It’s not just Sid Levin, it’s the 
whole crowd, the life. Why don’t you get 
her to go back?” 

“Do you think I haven't 
nie spoke with weary heat. ‘‘You don't 
know her! She gets her own way if the 
heavens drop, and she gets it without fight 
ing for it too. You can’t budge her because 
she doesn’t give you any resistance—it’ 
like pushing a mist—you just come out or 
the other side without moving her an inch!” 

Weldon saw that Winnie Doane had ac 
quired a remarkably inaccurate opinion of 
Shirley, but he forbore, kindly, to tell 
her so. 

“T should think her father and mother 
would take her away from here fast enoug! 
if they dreamed what it was like. You 
might let them know, diplomatically.” 

She sighed. “You don’t know them any 
better than you know Shirley. If I got 
them down to take her home neler she 
wanted to go they'd be settled in an apart 
ment here before they knew it! I've 
Shirley ! The only 


“Tt’s good of you 
Winnie.” 


She frowned 


j 


got 


she'd 


she 


tried? 


Win 


seen 
handle them too often! 
thing she ever wanted that Kendall Web- 
scott didn’t get her was a trolley car, and 
he actually tried to buy one from the Rapid 
Transit, at that! No, we've got to do this 
ourselves. You've got to do it. You can 
she likes you; she talks about you.” 

“Does she, honestly?’”’ Weldon tried 
without success to curb the silly relaxation 
of his lips. ‘“‘I don’t see what she can find 
to say that’s worth saying.” 

“She doesn’t, but she says all the 
same.” Winnie ordered the sheaf of manu- 
script. “I’m counting on you.’”’ Her tone 
changed. “Be at the office at nine shar] 
and I'll fix things with the chief. You'll 

Continued on Page 58 
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Why so many different opinions 
about the same motor car? 


Ever notice the varied opinions you'll hear 
about the same make of motor car? 

Ever stop to think what might be beneath it all? 

One man who drives a popular make of car is 
very proud of it. On the slightest pretext he'll go 
into raptures 

Another owner, who drives identically the sam« 
make and model of car, says his car has been noth 
ing but a source of grief and expense to him. 

Strange, isn't it? Two men owning the same 
make and model of car, both using their cars about 
the same, and both about equally good drivers, 
have totally different experiences 


The Reason 


But a situation like this is nothing unusual. If 
you analyse it, you'll usually find that the differ 
ence isn’tin the car at all, but in the care of the car 

Of course, the dissatisfied owner will be quick to 
tell you that no man gives his car better care. But, 
like many other motorists, it’s only the engine and 
body of the car he takes care of 

In common with the majority of car owners, he 
overlooks the fact that on the chassis of a motor 
car are twenty or more bearings just as vital and 
just as important as the motor 


Don’t Neglect Chassis Lubrication 
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moving parts come from lack of proper lubrication 
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You can't neglect chassis bearings any more 
than the motor. If you do, you're bound to have 
repair bills and rapid depreciation. Most cars now 
come equipped with the Alemite High Pressur: 
Lubricating System. Manufacturers have put it 
on, to make it easy for car owners to give these 
vital bearings proper care 


Every 500 Miles 


Every 500 miles see that your cer is well jubri 
cated. Either drive to an Alemite service station 
or do the lubricating yourself 

Just a turn or two of the Alemite compressor 
packs each bearing with fresh, clean lubricant. At 
the same time the old grit-laden grease is forced 
out. The lubrication of each bearing is thorough 
High pressure insures that 


Note the Difference 


More than 4,000,000 cars today are equipped 
with Alemite If it isn’t on your car have it in 
stalled —$5 to $20 according to make and model of 
car. (Chevrolet and Ford, $3.99; Overland, $5.67.) 

You'll notice a difference in the cost of running 
your car. Also, in the riding of your cars 
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(Continued from Page 56 
have to hold the job on your merits, though; 
I can’t do that for you.” 

“You won't have to.”” Weldon disliked 
the implication of her word and tone. “I’ve 
always done my own job-holding.” 

**You mean you've ever had a job before? 
Where? What kind of a job?” 

“T was paying teller in the Grimfield 
Bank when I quit,” he said. ‘Started in as 
errand boy and worked up. You needn’t 
worry about me, Winnie; I’m not the kind 
that loses jobs.” 

“T don’t know that it’s so much better to 
be the kind that quits them,” she remarked 
dryly. “Could you go back into that bank 

9” 
‘Any time.” 

He spoke with conviction. There was no 
need to spoil the effect by adding that his 
father owned seven-eighths of the bank’s 
stock and wrote him regularly to ask when 
he was going to quit frittering away his 
time and come home and settle down to 
business. 

Winnie regarded him thoughtfully. “That 
makes it all the better, then. See you at 
nine. 

He accepted the dismissal in excellent 
humor. For some inexplicable reason the 


| prospective possession of a job colored his 
| entire outlook. 


He discovered something 
like condescension, now, in his thought of 
Sidney Levin, a reassuring confidence in his 
ability to defend Shirley Webscott against 
further enlightenment. He informed him- 
self, as he opened his bedroom windows a 
little wider than usual, that it was a lucky 
coincidence, this notion of Winnie Doane’s 
to get him a job just when she wanted his 
help in that other matter. Just the knowl- 
edge that you had a job did something to 
your backbone, It wouldn’t be a bad thing 
even for a great creative artist, this hearten- 
ing evidence that you could earn a living; 
already Philip Weldon felt surer of himself 
than he had been able to feel since— since 
leaving the pay roll of the bank. Of course 
Cowboy Stories— but it wasn’t the impor- 
tance or nature of the work that counted 
it was just the stimulating sense of having 
a job and holding it down, the way he’d 
hold this one! 
mr 
S HIS consciousness recovered some- 
thing like lucidity, Philip Weldon saw 

that Levin had been absolutely right in 
warning him, although not even Levin had 
foreseen this! It couldn’t possibly have 
come to pass except for the insidious, in- 
toxicating effect of that job. Looking back, 
now, he could see that it had begun to drug 
him, the very moment that Winnie Doane 
had spoken of it; he could follow its subtle 
increasing inebriation up to the unbeliev- 
able climax when 

There had been other, more immediate 
influences at work upon him, to be sure, but 
they all went back, he perceived, to that 
original basic cause. If he hadn't put him- 
self back in the ranks of the wage earners 
it wouldn’t have occurred to him to act 
like one of them after wage-earning hours; 
he wouldn’t have thought of paying two 
prices for seats at the uptown theater, where 
the fat-witted were falling over themselves 
to see the soppy kind of play that always 
delights the mob; if he hadn’t infected him- 
self with the toxin of the pay roll he 
wouldn't have even considered putting on 
a dinner suit and chartering that padded, 
sybaritic limousine instead of a taxi. 

Of course the play had helped; he'd ap- 
proached it in the artless unguarded mood 
of the simpleton who goes to the play in- 
tending to enjoy it, instead of viewing it as 
Levin did, in the detached and critical atti- 
tude of the initiate, alert for the inevitable 
hokum. There had been moments when 
his eyes had smarted, beholding the intri- 
cate woes of the little princess and the nice 
young poet who loved her. He had even 
sympathized with the recurrent references 
to stars, lovely and remote and unattain- 
able; the metaphor had seemed at once 
novel and appealing. 

Between the acts, too, he had reverted 
to the condition of one who holds down a 
job. He had been embarrassed, acutely 
conscious of Shirley’s miraculous nearness, 
stealing furtive intoxicating side glances at 
her face in profile, fumbling with the pro- 
gram and forcing inane commonplaces 
about the actors and the plot, distressed by 
moist palms and dry lips for which there 
was no physiological justification whatever. 
And afterward 

It must have been the poison of that job 
that had prompted him to tell the chauffeur 
to drive around the park instead of going 
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straight back to Winnie’s apartment, where 
Winnie would have prevented even a job 
holder from —from 

He started, as these implacably rational 
meditations suddenly gave ground to an 

uprushing throb of triumph, a glorious be- 

wildering realization that he was going to 
marry Shirley—marry her! He dismissed 
all Levin’s philosophies with a compas- 
sionate, unanswerable retort: Levin dealt 
only with generalities, and no generality 
ever devised could conceivably apply to 
Shirley! His throat tightened; what had 
he ever done, what could he ever do, to de- 
serve her, to justify her? 

A memory of one of Levin’s best epi- 
grams about marriage jostled noisily be- 
tween his hushed and reverent thoughts. 
He had admired and agreed, not very long 
ago, when Levin had said that; and now he 
felt as if someone had thrust a sneering face 
in at a stained-glass window and shouted a 
cheap obscenity across a church of bowed 
and kneeling worshipers. 

A stab of guilt pierced through him. He’d 
undertaken to get Shirley away from all 
that kind of cleverness and wisdom, and in- 
stead he’d persuaded her to the one course 
that would keep her always in the very 
center of it! That was the kind of thing 
he’d help to write on the clean white page 
she was trusting to his hands! That was 
the kind of talk she’d hear when his bril- 
liant friends dropped in— Levin and Gib- 
nitzer and Tuna Plick, the cleverest of 
them all! 

He wouldn’t be able to shield her from 
them, he foresaw. Shirley wasn’t the sort 
to be excluded from her husband's interests 
and circle; in a space of minutes he seemed 
to have discovered an astonishing number 
of hitherto invisible qualities of hers; it was 
queer how absolutely positive he felt about 
this one. No, Shirley’s husband wouldn't 
ever keep his wife and his career very far 
apart. He marveled that he could actually 
feel glad of it, even while he realized so 
clearly what it meant. 

He really ought to give her up. He ex 
perimented with the thought very much as 
he had once held his hand above the lamp, 
after a revival service, to find out whether 
he could stand hell fire. As then, he drew 
back, quickiy enlightened. He couldn’t. 
Anyway, he realized, again with that un- 
canny new understanding of Shirley, she 
wouldn’t let him give her up. He needn't 
think about that way out of it. 

He was aware, now, of a new phenomenon 
of psychology; unreasonably his memory 
spread before him disconnected cinemat- 
ographic flashes of half forgotten scenes 
the little brook tumbling down over the 
ledges, the gold of pippins high in the old- 
fashioned tree above the shining beehives, 
linen spread on the shaggy lawn, and tiny 
gleaming clouds floating above the far hills; 
and, more persistently than these, winter, 
with that smooth fleckless sweep of snow, a 
landscape of all but unbroken white. 

He saw these familiar things, now, with a 
strange new approval, as if they had been 
the empty frame, harsh and graceless till he 
had discovered the picture that belonged 
within them and then touched with an en- 
hancing loveliness of their own. He had 
thought he hated Grimfield, but he knew 
that he would never hate it, if Shirley lived 
there. 

“Go round again,” he commanded, as 
the car paused at the end of the drive and 
the chauffeur twisted for instructions. He 
tightened his arm ever so little and sought 
cunning words. She mustn’t suspect that 
he was sacrificing everything for her, 
mustn’t ever dream that it was on her ac- 
count. 

‘“‘T hate to own up, but I’ve got to. It’s 
only fair to tell you now, instead of letting 
you go on thinking that I’m going to do 
something big. I’m not. I’ve found that 
out—I wasn’t meant for a great writer, 
Shirley. I’ve never admitted it, even to 
myself, but it’s true—I— I don’t even want 
to be one, any more. I want to get back 
into business—right away.” 

“T don’t mind.”’ Shirley’s voice was 
dreamily content. “It doesn’t matter, does 
it, as long as we're together?” 

“Doesn’t it? I was afraid it might, to 
you. I thought you—you liked me be- 
cause-—well, partly because you thought I 
might turn out to be a genius like Sid. And 
I never will, Shirley. I’ve got to go back to 
Grimfield and work in the bank. It’s not 
because there’s nothing else I can do—I 
don’t mean that. It’s because of my father, 
partly. You see, he started the bank and 
it—it’s kind of like a part of him. He’s got 

(Continued on Page 60 
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How The Chrysler Six Gets Its 
Power, Pull, Speed and Snap 


You are running along at, say, 25 in your 
Chrysler. Put on your 4-wheel brakes. 
Pull it down to five miles an hour, to three. 
There isn’t a tremor. 


Now, put your foot on the accelerator. 
Softly, but clearly, surely, powerfully, the 
power strokes pick up. 

In high speed, your Chrysler Six pulls away 
—gaining steadily, smoothly, without 
vibration. 

Then push the accelerator all the way down. 
Never mind if you are traveling only two 
or three miles an hour; give her the “gas.” 
There’s a rush of power. You gain speed 
like the wind. 

In no time, your speedometer says 40; then 
50; then 60—65—68—70—and more. 
Think of it; over 70 miles an hour from a 
motor of 3-inch bore and 434-inch stroke. 


That’s the result of balance, elimination of 
friction, utilization of fuel, perfect carbure- 
tion and correctly applied thermo-dynamics 
—the result, in a word, of scientific 
engineering. 

Possibly you don’t know anything about 
thermo-dynamics. Most people don’t. 
Thermo-dynamics is the science of heat 
distribution in relation to power generation. 


It means, in the Chrysler Six, scientifically 
designed intake gas passages. In them the 
“gas” is correctly heated and distributed. 
Every cylinder gets just the same volume 
of explosive mixture—and does just the 
same amount of work. 


Anything less than this perfect distribution 
of the mixture would mean uneven oper- 
ation of the engine. 

In the Chrysler Six, every cylinder takes 
exactly one-sixth of the gas; every piston 
carries one-sixth of the working load. 

That means steady pull and reduced vibra- 
tion and frictional resistance. 


It’s like hauling hand-over-hand on a rope; 
that’s steady pull. 

But let your left hand rest—or merely hold 
on—while the right does all the actual 
pulling. That produces a jerky motion. 
The Chrysler Six also has a special com- 
bustion chamber. 

This combustion chamber burns all the gas. 
A motor runs, you know, because vaporized 
gasoline or hydro-carbon mixed with oxygen 
is exploded by a spark so that the force of 
the explosion pushes down a piston. 

If you don’t burn all that mixture, the 
cylinders, the spark plugs, the pistons get 


gummed with carbon compound — and the 
wheels don’t get all the power out of the gas. 


Special combustion chambers insure no 
left-over unburned gas in the Chrysler Six. 


Then, too, the valves are symmetrical and 
spaced equally distant from the center of 
each cylinder, with valve seats completely 
surrounded by cooling water. 

The gas comes into all cylinders at the same 
velocity, and the burned gas is ejected at the 
same rate that the new gas is taken in. 


That perfect balance means flashing pick- 
up and marvelous speed. 

So here’s what really scientific engineering 
means to you in the Chrysler Six: 

Top speed well over 70 miles an hour 
Gasoline economy safely over 18 miles per 
gallon. 

Lugging power “on high” that will pull you 
through the deepest sand or mud, or take 
you up any hill a car can cling to. 


In every detail of its design and materials, 
the Chrysler Six is just as fine as its perform- 
ance. It is pre-eminently a quality light 
car. It could not be better built if it sold 


for twice its list price. 


Don’t fail to see and to ride in the Chrysler 
Six. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Dine corrosion 
may be dangerous 


as well as damaging 


NLY a moment before the merry 
throng glided gaily over the waxed 
floor—blissfully ignorant of the overhang- 
ing menace. One of the dancers, glanc- 
ing upward, discovered the widening 


crack in the ceiling and gave the alarm. 
Weakened by water from leaking pipes, the plaster 
crashed to the floor—the timely warning alone making 


merely a scene of confusion 
have been a tragedy. 


of what 


might otherwise 


Pipe corrosion works slowly but surely through the 
walls of ordinary pipe. There is no way in which its prog- 


ress can be stopped 


you can merely wait until it strikes, 


and hope that its only toll will be a plumbing bill. 
Today—as for 75 years—Reading Genuine Wrought 

Iron Pipe is the accepted form of corrosion insurance 

wherever pipe is bought on the basis of cost per year 


rather than price per length. 
from re 
pairs and costly 
water damage know 
‘Reading’ as the 
pipe thatendures 

Write for “ The 


Ultimate Cost’’— 


freedom 


“* Reading’ on every length’ 


Home builders who seek 


an illustrated book- 
let of facts and 
figures interesting 
to every home 
owner, builder, 
architect and busi- 
ness man. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
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(Continued from Page 58 

his heart set on my taking hold of it, so that 
it’ll stay in the family when he quits. I 
don’t suppose you can understand that, but 
I do. I sort of like banking, myself; it’s 
the most interesting business there is, when 
rou get to know it; and our bank’s one of 
the right kind—solid as a rock and yet ab- 
solutely up to the minute. There’s bankers 
right here in New York that could learn a 
lot from my father, I tell you!” 

He paused and, reassured by a silence 
he knew telepathically to be acquiescent, 
elaborated an allied theme. 

“You'd like Grimfield too. I just know 
you would. It’s—it’s just a little town, but 
you'd like it. It’sso—so clean! You ought 
to see it in winter; you can’t think of any- 
thing that’s so white and shining and i 

“T’ll love it,”’ said Shirley. ‘‘I love clean 
things and places—-and people.”’ She hesi- 
tated. “I noticed that about you— the very 
first minute I saw you. I knew right away 
that you liked to have everything just per- 
fectly spotless.” 

“Well, I do, kind of,’’ said Weldon. 

He saw no need of reminding her that 
this addiction to cleanliness was acquired 
and artificial and antipathetic to the spirit 
of honest realism; he was actually pleased 
to discover that she hadn’t yet absorbed 
Sidney Levin's ideas about this. He found 
in himself, now that he stood irrevocably 
committed to the abnegation, a surprising 
absence of self-pity and regret; an eager- 
ness, indeed, to complete the sacrifice while 
the most precious thing in the world was 
still—he echoed her own artless phrase 
was still just perfectly spotless. 

Vv 

ERY quietly, for all the exact com- 

pleteness of the process, Philip Weldon 
removed the snow from his shoes, while the 
frozen air bit playfully at cheeks and ears. 
He even turned his back on the polished 
knocker when he had finished, and stood 
looking at the splashes of soft warm yellow 
on the snow, where the lights fell through 
the muslin curtains of the many-paned win- 
dows; the moment the latch clicked Shir- 
ley would come away from the piano and 
the song would stop. 

Of course it wasn’t really singing, in the 
sense in which musicians like Efraim Gib- 
nitzer used the word, but Philip Weldon 
never felt like interrupting it, no matter 
how cold it was out on the doorstep in the 
early dusk; you didn’t notice the temper- 
ature when you listened to the creamy 
whispering little sound that Shirley made. 
You even forgot to be properly amused by 
the song itself, and found yourself just 
liking its false, sticky sentimental drivel 
about low-burning lamps and _ flickering 
shadows and an old sweet song at twilight. 

As always when he had yielded to these 
infiuences, he was dimly and pleasantly 
aware of something elusively familiar in the 
low-ceiled living room, as if he had known 
exactly such a room in a previous existence, 
or seen it, perhaps, in queer, recurrent 
dreams a glowing room of soft-colored 
hangings and deep squashy down cushions, 
with a great Persian cat curled on the soft- 
est one, of a chuckling fire in a friendly 
hearth, and the bright bindings of books 
under the shaded lamps, with a glimpse, 
through the white-paneled door, of candles 
mirrored in the winy ruddiness of bare ma- 
hogany and glinting from old silver. And 
and Shirley. 
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He frowned at the handwriting of the 
envelope that lay beside the lamp. It was 
fine of Sidney Levin to keep up his interest 
in a backslider, and yet Weldon always 
wished that Sid would address his letters to 
the bank, where they didn’t give you that 
sneaky, shamed feeling when you read 
them. He tore the cover with a sense of 
admitting a self-invited guest, a guest who 
didn’t wipe his feet and scattered cigarette 
ashes on the cushions. 

“It’s from Sidney Levin.”’ He liked to 
have Shirley read most of his letters for 
herself, but Levin’s, somehow, seemed to 
get themselves into the fire after only a 
condensed report, not always strictly faith 
ful, of their drift. ‘‘Says he’s sent me a 
copy of The Little Quarterly; his new 
play’s in it.” 

The scowl deepened. The Little Quar- 
terly wasn’t the sort of magazine a fellow 
wanted to have lying around the house 
He resented the adjective, suddenly. They 
were always tacking it to things—little 
magazines and little theaters and little 
groups. That dog-goned “‘little’’ maga- 
zine would come on the afternoon mail, and 
Shirley’d open it and read Sid’s “‘little’’ 
play, unless he asked her not to. 

He glanced up. Shirley wore a look he 
had learned to associate with apologetic 
reports of minor household accidents such 
as the mysterious disappearance of the old 
cap that Shirley considered hardly dignified 
enough for a cashier, and the unhappy 
breakage of precisely those wedding-gift 
vases that Shirley hadn't liked. 

“I’m just too awfully sorry, Phil. I 
ought to have known better than to open 
that magazine when your mother was 
here iy 

““Mother!’’ Weldon’s head moved in an 
apprehensive backward glance, and his lips 
rebelled at that unforgettable taste of 
“You don’t mean that she—she read 
of it?”’ 

“Well, only just the very least bit 
she put it in the fire. She he used 
tongs.” 

Philip Weldon laughed affectionately; 
for some reason he almost liked the taste 
that made his mouth feel so unmistakably 
clean. 

“Just what she’d do,” he said. ‘“‘ Never 
forget how she scrubbed out my mouth wit! 
yellow soap for repeating something I'd 
heard down at the livery stable.” 

“Oh!” Shirley’s palm comforted the 
“You—you mustn't blame her, Phil 
We —we’reall like that —women like mother 
and me, I mean. We love white 
things so much that we'll do anything to 
to keep them that way——even if it hurts.” 
Her voice changed. 

“T just knew I'd love your mother. | 
knew it that first time I saw you, there ir 
Levin's flat, and your mouth twisted up 
in that nice funny way while Sidney Levin 
talked. LI always loved to keep clean thing 
just — just perfectly even if 
if “ 


any 


Ther 
the 


iips 


clean 


spotless, 
Philip Weldon followed her out to the 
candle-lighted table. He did not speculate 
upon the possible significance of that ur 

finished sentence; Shirley had a trick of 
letting them float away like that. But he 
gave asylum, impenitently, to the heretic 
fancy that there was something like realism 
here, as if there were clean white pages or 
which nothing could be printed that would 
be as realistic as the page itself—not even 
finger marks! 
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PUTS TRACTION AND CUSHION 
UNDER HEAVY LOADS 


RUCKS hauling heavy loads need all the tractive power and 
cushioning qualities that engineering skill and rubber com- 
pounding knowledge can devise. 

The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion is particularly adapted for 
this heavy service work. 

These sturdy tires, with unusual depth of tread rubber, are built 
with massive shoulders to give a sure, cog-like grip on the road and 
a real cushion to absorb shocks. 

The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion delivers mileage so great 
that operating costs are materially reduced. The extra bulk of rubber 
is extremely tough and so uniformly cured that wear is far slower. 

There are 800 Firestone Service Dealers ready to provide you 
with the right tires for every load and road. Fully acquainted with 
local haulage conditions, they can show you the way to secure in- 
creased mileage and extend the scope of your trucking operations. 
They have both the skill and the facilities to make change-overs as 
they should be made—and save you time, money and trouble. 


Cushion Traction Mileage 
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No Limitations to These Buildings 


Of the thousands of Truscon sage 
Buildings scarcely two are alike. Fac h 
building is a different pent aon of 
standardized units and gives the pur- 


chaser exac tly what he wants. 
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Any Length 
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or not j did not know. 
| with her. 


|} soon, 


| the protection of a doorway. 
| after them I saw them break up into parties, 
| and sentries take their stand at the 
exit from which we had just escaped. 
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become hostile and strong. The cool, fierce 
keenness of his expression changed to a sar- 
donic humor, as though he found himself 
caught in a trap that was at once tragic and 
horribly funny. 

‘“* Marreno’s 
pected,”’ he said briefly. 
utes this place will be surrounded. 
been warned.” 

His eyes rested on Lisbeth’s face. They 
must have been difficult to resist in their 
imperiousness. But I do not think she saw 
him. And without a word, with a famished 
movement that was yet one of exquisite re- 


moved sooner than I ex- 
“In a few min- 
I have 


| straint and tenderness, he drew her to him, 


lifting her like a child. 


“Come, too,” he ordered; ‘and for God's 


| sake quietly.’ 


Whether Lisbeth had fainted 
But I was going 
And I could afford to marvel at 
his strength. Though he was neither tall 
nor obviously athletic, he carried her with 
such ease, holding her against his breast; 
and even then, with death or worse hot at 
our heels, 1 knew that he was fighting for 
her with all the passion and magnetism of 
which he stood possessed. I saw his lips at 
her ear. I heard the stream of tenderness 
which he poured over her, and for all its 
headlong sincerity, it was the tenderness of 
a great lover who knows his power and 


I obe ve “dd. 


| measures it. 


So we passed like ghosts down unlit cor- 
ridors and through an unguarded side door 
into an empty street. He had not acted too 
A party of armed men swung round 
the street corner at the double, bearing 
down upon the palace. They had come out 
suddenly from shadow into the moonlight, 
and did not see us as we stepped back into 


As I looked 
very 


‘They always suspected that | was the 
devil himself,” John Smith murmured. 
“When they find I’ve gone they’ll be sure 
of it. But they'll make a bloody massacre 
all the same. Decies got away, too, fortu- 
nately. He’s gone to warn my men and 
bring horses. Marreno’s been cleverer than 
I thought possible. I shall have the fight on 
my hands before I wanted it.” 

He was not afraid for the final issue——not 
even very much concerned. His mind was 
set on some other more dangerous conflict. 
And yet there were men in that crowded 
assembly who trusted him, and had come 
from all the ends of the earth to follow him, 
and whom he had left to their fate. | 
guessed that he had planned for this pos- 
sibility. At least, he made his way from 
deserted street to another with an un- 
faltering precision. And when at last we 
were driven out into a thoroughfare he set 
Lisbeth to her feet and spoke to her with a 
gentle authority. 

“You must walk now. Lean 
Cover your hair. There’s only one 
with such hair in Quetzelango.” 

Even then he could pay her a gallant 
compliment, bending over her with that 
mastering adoration. And though she made 
no answer, she responded bravely. I cov 
ered his gay uniform with my cloak and he 
smiled and thanked me. 

“We're always doing 
turns in spite of ourselves, Fitzroy 

So they crossed the street, crowded with 
the city’s desultory pleasure seekers, un- 
aware as yet that their brief peace was al- 
ready in atoms, arm in arm like any other 
pair of lovers. And’I walked close in front 
of them, trying to shelter them, for one 


one 


on me. 
woman 


each other good 


} glance of recognition would have lost us all. 


| to us. 


Then, once free of the crowd, back in the 
unlit side streets, he lifted her in his arms 
again, mocking her a little for being so small 
one light. She had passed out of reach and 

e knew, and there was no laughter in his 
Hae now. But it was implacably resolute. 

We came finally to the shabby outskirts 
of the city. Here, I remembered, the baron 
had been quartered, and for a reason that 
was now clear to me. He at any rate was 
on the line of retreat. But the house might 
have been his own choice. It was like him- 
self. In the unwholesome moonlight it had 
a look of lost magnificence and bold, shame- 
less decay. He opened the decrepit door 
He was flagrantly drunk and in his 
shirt sleeves, but booted and spurred. The 
bedroom behind him was littered with the 
accouterments of a swagger cavalryman 
and thick with smoke and the smell of 
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spirits. But I will say this for him: He 
recognized us and was sober. He pulled us 
in, shutting the door and locking it. Before 
he had asked a single question he had thrust 
himself into his tunic and was buckling on 
his sword belt. 

“Our friend Marreno, hein?’’ 

John Smith set his burden down gently 
on the squalid bed. He ran his hand over 
her hair, smoothing its disorder as though 
nothing else mattered to him. 

“Yes; he was nearly too smart for me. 
He has a thousand men inside the palace 
by this time. But I was warned—as, of 
course, I knew I should be warned.” 

“What now?” 

“ Decies is safe. I have told him to with- 
draw the men out of the city to Antora. I 
shall rejoin him there and we can choose our 
moment to settle with Marreno finally. But 
if there are any stragglers tonight well, 
they won't straggle again, poor devils.” 

“And your wife, general?” 

“You and Fitzroy will ride with her to 

San Juan. You have horses. You know 
the road. There are native troops up there, 
and a score or so of our own men—enough 
to protect you if they should think of at- 
tacking you. But they won’t. You should 
get through easily. They’ve hardly realized 
I’ve got away. The roads will be unguarded 
for another hour at least.’ 

“What about yourself?” 

“Decies will be here soon. 
news.” 

“Good!” The baron adjusted his mili- 
tary cap to the correct angle. I saw him 
glance at himself in a cracked fragment of 
glass on the dirty wall. He looked a de- 
bauched ruffian, but perhaps he caught a 
glimpse of the slender-waisted dandy of the 
dragoons he had once been. Our eyes met 
and he grimaced resignedly. ‘‘Glauben Sic 
nur, Herr Graf, unter den Linden I was the 
devil of a fellow.” 

‘Better saddle up,” John Smith ordered. 
“Tf there is anyone hanging round shoot 
him —or choke the life out of him. We can 
run no risks.” 

The baron nodded and went out. John 
Smith turned tome. He seemed undaunted 
and the old ironic gayety was in his eyes. 
But there was something about him which 
made me wince as I have always winced at 
the sight of pain beyond help. 

“Well, at any rate I’m confoundedly 
glad you were there, Fitzroy. You under- 
stand and you will make her understand.” 

It was audacious —and well judged. He 
challenged me to be fair. And perhaps be- 
cause, as Lisbeth said, I was a man, too, I 
could not fail him. I could at least see that 
he was playing for terrific stakes against 
enemies who were not fastidious as to their 
weapons. Nor could he be fastidious-—nor, 
for that matter, had he ever been. Even 
now I could see in him a sort of indignant 
and impatient bafflement at the realization 
that such things could matter or count 
against the magnificence of his purpose. 

He turned from me to Lisbeth. She had 
not moved, but sat where he had placed 
her, her hands folded in her lap, her face 
composed into a look of remote and inac- 
cessible thought. The features were sharp 
ened. It was as though it had been fined 
down to the bone, and I think he saw clearly 
for the first time what I had always seen 
the lines of a strength and an implacability 
not less than his own. He went to her and 
sat beside her, gathering her hands in his, 
chating them as though he found them cold. 

“You saw us, didn’t you? She was my 
spy, Lisbetn. I had to pay her in the only 
coin she wanted. It was for all our lives.” 

But she made no answer. She did not 
seem to hear, and he let her go and stood 
up violently. He began to talk then as I 
had never heard him talk, as I should 
have believed impossible to his cool self- 
confidence, pacing backwards and forwards, 
raging at us both. We were fools, blind 
bigots, blasphemers. We had the minds of 
a London suburb; we would sell our God 
for a twopenny convention. Didn’t we 
see didn’t we understand that this was 
the hour of destiny in the history of a whole 
continent? Didn’t we know that he was to 
turn savagery and chaos into peace and 
order? Didn’t we know that there were 
men in every state of Central America 
awaiting his signal to throw in their forces 
on the side of unity? A kind of heroic elo- 
quence poured from him. He spoke like a 
man inspired of great new human begin- 
nings—of art and poetry that were to be 


I shall get 
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reborn on this virgin soil, of effete nations 
that were to make way for this empire of 
adventuring and daring men. He had a 
vision, a force of self- -expression that even 
in the heat of passion he was using delib- 
erately, and that swept me like a tidal wave 
from my judgment. I forgot our wretched 
surroundings, the apparent ludicrousness 
of his powers, the imminent danger in 
which we all stood. He was like a drawn 
sword, flashed before my eyes, dazzling and 
stupefying me. 

“And now, at the turning pvint, you 
want to trip me up and hobble me. You 
dare to measure me by the standards of 
little men who live and die like flies, who 
have no other god but their respectability, 
their miserable anemic virtues. You are 
slaves, you and your fears and your pity 
and your scruples. But I am free and all 
free men will follow me to the end of time.” 

He spoke of himself as of something fun- 
damental and eternal. And he was saved 
from grandiloquence by an absolute belief. 
Yet I knew that he had never theorized be- 
fore concerning his destiny, had never 
stopped for a moment to justify himself. 
In desperate haste he was building up this 
splendid edifice. He offered it to her. He 
held the doors open, and she would not 
even look. She was sunk in her own vision. 

“*Lisbeth!”’ 

He cried out to her. But she only made a 
little movement of the hands, infinitely 
weary. 

“IT am very tired. I should like 
somewhere where it is very quiet. 
I have to think of my baby.” 

or itzroy, she’s ill.’ 
“What else do you expect?” 
terly. 

The baron threw open 
lives depended on his 
had forgotten. 

“All ready,” he said, grinr ing. 
show the +m a clean pair of heels 
here.’ 

I saw the colonel’s immaculate 
the threshold. 

“Withdrawing in good order, general. I 
had hard work keeping the men from falling 
on the palace then and there. But street 
fighting at night wouldn’t suit our book. I 
told them we were going to play for a clean 
sweep.” 

John Smith did not answer. 
ing at me, 

“Will she stand the journey?” 

God knows.” 

“Well, it can’t he helped now. 
take her chance 
carry her. Change horses 

I went out and mounted. He followed 
with Lisbeth in his arms. He lifted her up 
tome. Our eyes met and I shook my head 
significantly. 

“It was no good,”’ 

“Well, that can't be 

She lay quietly across my saddle and 
against my shoulder. With my one arm 
I knew that I could not hold her there for 
long, but that moment seemed to wipe out 
everything that I had suffered. He smiled 
a little at the unreasoning and selfish hap- 
piness I could not hide, a little at my 
infirmity. 

“T’ll win yet, Fitzroy. You're not strong 
enough. But you'll take care of her. You'll 
make her understand that there’s no one 
else in the world for me.” 

Decies touched him. 

‘They’re all right. Better be going, gen- 
eral.” 

But he would not move. 
sharp trot to the end of the street. I looked 
back and he was still standing there. The 
moon rising over his shoulder threw out his 
huge shadow across the dead-white road- 
way. It was his only companion, sinister 
and ironic. 


to go 
You see, 
I asked bit- 


Our 
we 


the door. 
quickness. But 


“We'll 


Decies is 


on 


figure 


He was look- 


She 
You 


must 


Go ahead. must 


helped either.” 


We rode at 2 


xXxXXV 
E RODE all night. There was no ques- 
tion as to what Lisbeth could bear. It 

was what we had to do. There was no place 

of rest or safety for us till we reached San 

Juan. For an hour I carried her. I gave 

myself that hour, not thinking any more, 

shutting off past and future. The baron 
rode ahead on the winding trail, and as the 
moon went down darkness hid us, and she 
and I were alone together in an empty 
world. She may have slept. More likely 
an instinct of self-preservation had induced 
a sort of numbness. She, too, had ceased to 
(Continued on Page 64 
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Beautiful Wall Board Rooms 
for New Homes or Old 


Free Plans Furnished by Our Plan Service Department 


Have you walls and ceilings that need repairing? Are you 
building or remodeling a home, factory, garage or other 
building? Then send the coupon for a copy of the new 
Beaver Plan Book. It tells about genuine Beaver Wall 
Board—the economical wall material—and the Beaver Free 
Plan Service. 

Genuine Beaver Wall Board comes in big, clean panels 
of new Spruce Fibre. Easily handled. Quickly applied to 
studding or over old walls and ceilings, with saw, hammer 
and nails. Completely sealed and sized on sides, edges and 
ends. Requires no priming. Saves five to six dollars a room 
in painting cost. Most beautiful decorative effects may be 
produced on the Art Mat Surface. Saves time. Saves labor. 
Saves money. Lasts for years. 

Genuine Beaver Wall Board comes in standard and Jumbo 
weights. Also supplied in a special tiled design for making 
white tiled kitchens and bathrooms. 

Free plans are furnished by our Plan Service Depart- 
ment. Send coupon for new Beaver Plan Book. This big, 
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44-page book tells how the Beaver Products Company, Inc., 
originators of the wall board idea, established the Free Plan 
Service. This service is not a set of printed, stock plans, but 
practical working drawings made to scale especially for you 
plans which your carpenter can actually use—to get more 
artistic results—and to save you money. 

So practical are they that 85% of all Beaver Plans sub- 
mitted are actually used. Yet they come to you without a 
penny of cost—without even the slightest obligation. 


Architects, carpenters and dealers say it is the best book 
of its kind ever published. Send the coupon now for your 
free copy. 


The Beaver Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. 4, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thorold, Canada London, England 


Vanufactarers of Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Vulcanite Roohng 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board, Plaster Products 


Sold by Leading Lumber 
and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 
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| Cordilleras. 
| rekindling of the fire that had turned San 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
struggle and gave herself passively to the 
event. One hand, half clenched, rested 
against my breast, like the hand of a tired, 
confiding child. Yet she was a woman, and 
even that touch had the secret strength, the 
mystic compassion of a woman. I was not 
the protector. Perhaps no man has ever 
really protected a woman. He plays the 
part as an imaginative boy will play at 
hero, but it is always the woman who at 
the end of the game draws him, half smiling, 
to her breast, shielding him from life. His 


| need of her is her only need of him. 


And yet, knowing that, it charmed away 
the deadly weariness of my body to think 
that at least she was at peace with me. 

It was not her pain but mine that roused 
her finally. She made me let her ride alone 
on the spare horse, and while I walked be- 
side her, her hand would drop to my shoul- 
der, pressing it gently, assuring me that 
everything was well with her. She hardly 
spoke, and when she did it was in a low 
voice, almost inaudible even in that oppres- 
sive silence, and what she said made my 
heart stand still. For first she asked me to 
forgive her--she did not say for what—and 
after that, it seemed, she went back many 
years to our last pienie together under Old 
Stoneborough’s gray walls. 

“Of course you will love Oxford. I shall 
miss you so, dear Euan; but I mustn't tell 
you, because you ought to be glad.” She 
sighed deeply. It was as though her body 
spoke now, against her will, without her 
knowledge. “It hurts,” she murmured. 
“Tt hurts.”’ 

I put my arm about her. 
all through my nerves. 

I remember how hot that night was. The 
red peak behind us sent out a feverish, 
burning breath. The loose stones scorched 
my feet. But towards morning, before the 
sun rose and one ash-hued veil after another 
was lifted from the mountains, a bitter chill, 
like the coming of death, descended upon 
us. Hope ebbed. We were at the bottom of 
our vitality. I saw the baron pull up sud- 
denly and look back at us. 

“Something queer here,’ “he said. 
should be an outpost. Wait.’ 

He dismounted. He went to the edge of 
the trail and bent over something that 
looked like a heap of dirty, discarded cloth- 
ing. After a moment’s hesitation he lifted 
it and carried it into the bushes. He came 
back wiping his great hands on his tunic. 
In the unearthly morning light he looked 
old and fallow. 

“He’s overreached himself 
Something has happened. 
KNOWS rs 

My gesture stopped him. 


Her pain ran 


sor 


here 


this time. 
Heaven 


He threw Lis- 


beth a glance that was startlingly compas- 
| sionate, and with a shrug of his shoulders 


remounted. A few yards farther on we came 
out into the road that led from the camp 
to the hacienda, and it was empty and 


| silent with a silence that was not of sleep. 


No trotting peddlers, no soldiers on the 
march. Somewhere, somehow the stream 
of activity had been cut short. I dared not 


| look my fear in the face, but I felt it at my 


heels, haunting me step by step. We 
reached San Juan just as the sun rose in a 
fierce conflagration above the rim of the 
It was like a sudden terrible 


Juan in one night from its princely magnifi- 
cence into a heap of black and smoldering 
ruins. 

A strange figure came out from under the 
shattered archway to meet us. I remem- 
bered soldiers whom I had seen staggering 
back from the first-line trenches after a 
forty-eight-hour bombardment. He was 
like that, He was grimy, tattered, disrupted- 
looking, with sunken, bloodshot eyes in 
which a vision of hell still seemed to linger. 
He swayed as he walked. But he was game 
The irrepressible gameness of him was 
my one key to his identity. As to us, I 
don’t think he knew who we were, or cared. 
| Respect for persons was probably not 
deeply ingrained in him at the best of times, 
and now his familiarity was such that it 
must have stirred up red rage in the baron’s 
Prussian spirit. He almost leaned against 
that officer's horse, giggling feebly. 

“Well,” he said, “you've missed a picnic 
and no mistake. Like old times.” 

Then he saw Lisbeth. His jaw dropped. 
Under other circumstances I could have 
sworn he had been drinking. He had all a 
drunken man’s absurd gravity. 

“Look ‘ere, you can’t, you know. Not a 
lidy. Not fit for lidies. Take ‘er back, 
quick, sefior. It's a beastly mess, that’s wot 
i 


is. 


too, 
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The baron caught him by the shoulder 
and shook him savagely. 

“What's happened? Wherearetherest?” 

Finney made no resistance. When the 
baron had finished shaking him he recov- 
ered his equilibrium with difficulty, but 
without resentment. 

“Well, some of us are here and some of us 
aren’t. I don’t know where they’ve gone. 
It’s them damn half-breeds done it. Got 
wind from somewhere the general had been 
murdered. Stampeded—the whole lot. I 
always said you couldn’t trust ’em. Hun- 
dreds! There were twenty of us. We held 
out here as long as we could. But they 
rushed us. We made a bolt for the woods. 
When it seemed quieter-like I sneaked 
back. Felt I ought’ er keep the home fires 
burning, so to speak.” 

We three considered one another grimly. 
I had seen Lisbeth’s face. She had passed 
beyond realization. I fancied that the sin- 
ister and piteous ruins of his ambition ap- 
peared to her mind as a picture of her 
life—symbolic rather than actual. Con- 
sciousness of danger she had none. But she 
was the center of the situation for all three 
of us. She moved even the two others 
profoundly. Finney was a_ sentimen- 
talist, like most cockneys; but the baron, 
too, remorseless as he was, had an expres- 
sion on his face as he looked at her which 
redeemed it from its brutality. 

She had lost her mantilla on the road, 
and her hair had come loose and hung about 
her shoulders. Even when Lisbeth is an old 
woman there will linger a certain untouched 
youthfulness about her, a kind of morning 
glow. And it was that and the hollowness 
of her cheeks and the lines about her mouth, 
pain-drawn and indomitable, giving her a 
look as old as pain itself, that hurt all three 
of us. Her eyes were fixed in front of her as 
on something visible only to herself, and we 
thought she did not even hear. 

“Well, we can’t go back,” the baron 
muttered. ‘“‘There’s nowhere to go back 
to. Besides, the sefiora isn’t strong enough. 
We've got to make the best of things.” 

“Are those devils likely to show them- 
selves again?” I asked. 

Finney grimaced. 

“They've looted everything they could 
loot. That’s all I know.” 

“Is there a roof left?” 

“A few rooms, The fire burnt itself out.” 

“They'll have to do.” 

But Finney held his ground. He became 
suddenly obstinate and purposeful. The 
sefiora must wait. It was a mess—that’s 
what it was—a mess. Not fit for a lady. 
For the moment with his queer insistence 
he dominated us. I lifted Lisbeth to the 
ground and we made a sort of resting place 
for her under the charred walls. She was 
unresisting, and yet somewhere at the back 
of her mind must have been a consciousness 
of our anxiety and a compassionate desire 
to make things easier for us. She held the 
baron’s hand and smiled up at him with a 
piteous cheerfulness. He might have been 
an old and trusted friend, and I knew that 
she had distrusted and disliked him. 

“You mustn’t worry about me. I’m 
quite all right. But I should like to stay 
here if we could. It’s so peaceful, isn’t it?” 

That was beyond his comprehension. He 
could only growl an unintelligible reassur- 
ance at her. But his face had a queer ex- 
pression of despair. 

““Women,” he said afterwards, “‘good or 
bad, are the devil, anyway. They upset 
everything. There’s no chance of a decent 
clean fight with them round. Either they 
or we are mistakes. I don’t know which. 
Look at us. I don’t mind. If those half- 
breed scalawags come back I'll be glad to 
shoot a few of ‘em before I get my congé. 
I’m bound to die in my boots. I don't ask 
anything better. But with her there, what 
are we to do?” 

“One of us has got to find John Sraith,”’ 
I said. 

He assented. 

“_ he’s wiped out 
not 

He left it at that. 


Marreno If 


We went through the 
archway into the patio. A wave of brutal, 
stupid destruction had broken over its 
beauty, stripped the orange trees to gaunt 
skeletons, flung down the fountains, beaten 
the flowers into the earth. The golden god 
had gone from his place. He lay face down- 
wards amidst the fragments of his pedestal. 
The wreckers had been too mad, too terrified 
perhaps, to carry him with them. 

Finney beckoned me. 

“They caught three of us,’’ he whispered. 
“Beasts, that’ 8 wot they are. That’s wot 
I didn’t want ‘er to see.” 
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It had been Lisbeth’s room, I think. At 
least it was a woman’s rvom, and its shat- 
tered, sullied delicacy filled me with a rage 
beyond all reason. It was as though I ac- 
tually saw the dirty animal hands at their 
work, as though they were mauling her own 
self, despoiling her, bre -aking into her inti- 
mate life. But all that was imaginary. It 
was not that that really mattered. At sight 
of these three mutilated, ghastly figures, 
huddled under the high barred window, as 
though caught in one last desperate effort 
at escape, I heard the baron break into a 
torrent of black oaths. 

Finney spoke with the dispassionateness 
of an old campaigner to whom horror had 
become a part of life. Indignation was 
natural, of course, but quite useless. 

“It wasn’t only them native soldiers. 
The miners were the first. Wot happened 
to old Jakes I don’t know. In shreds, as 
likely as not. He wasn’t soft-handed him- 
self and they’d be glad to pay off old scores. 
They came up in the dark. You couldn’t see 
‘em—you could just feel ’em—swarming. 
Not ’umans——nor animals, either—sort of 
’alf-and-‘alf creatures that made you sick. 
Well, we barricaded ourselves in ’ere, but 
there wasn’t much we could do in the dark 
like that. You see, they didn’t care about 
guns—not about nothink except killing. 
Suppose they thought it was about their 
turn to hand out some of the rough stuff, as 
you might say.”” He passed the back of his 
hand over his mouth as though trying to 
wipe away a bitter taste. “‘Them three 
were rather pals of mine. I ’opes they died 
quick.” 

He was scarcely resentful. They were 
beasts, but he had a dim sense of justice 
that blunted anger, and the dead were 
dead anyway. 

‘Got to think of the sefiora,”’ he said. 

I sent him back to keep guard over her, 
and the baron and I worked in silent, fever- 
ish haste. The three poor bodies we laid 
among the ruins of John Smith’s chapel at 
the feet of the despoiled and faceless 
Madonna. Then we set to and cleaned up 
the room, hiding the traces of disaster as 
best we could. We found fresh linen some- 
where, and it was a queer, half-laughable, 

-half-moving sight to see the hulking, blue- 
jowled blackguard toiling, with a kind of 
military precision, to make her bed for her. 
He even discovered her personal things in a 
shattered drawer and laid them out, finger- 
ing a lace cap with an expression of extreme 
mockery. 

“Lady’s maid!” he said 

can tell what he may come to!” 

But I knew that he was secretly proud of 
himself, 

When our best was done | brought her in, 
leaning on my arm. I tried to talk easily 
and lightly. 

“You must be awfully 
Well, you’re safe home now. 
as long as you like.” 

She looked round her. How much she 
saw I don’t know. The ruin was obvious 
enough. But I think that pain and weari- 
ness and the premonition of a_ greater 
agony to come absorbed her so that only a 
few things were clear. 

“You won't go far, will you? I think I 
could sleep if only I knew you were quite 
near, Euan. 

I kissed her hand. 

“T shall be outside, waiting. 
got to call.” 

Her eyes rested on me with a sad intent- 
ness. 

“Yes; you've always been there 
haven't you?” 

I did not—could not have answered. I 
closed the door and took up my post like a 
sentinel. If I had known that afternoon 
ourside Old Stoneborough that one day I 
should keep guard over her in dead earnest 
I should have been proud and comforted. 
But now I was older. I could only think of 
her danger and my helplessness. 


‘Na, no man 


tired, Lisbeth. 
You can rest 


You've only 


waiting, 


XXXVI 


| eee he slept. She lay outstretched in 
a frightening inertness. Or my love 
may have made a coward of me. I crept 
up to her and listened to her breathing. She 
seemed to feel my nearness and to take 
comfort, for she turned over then, with a 
deep sigh, lying more naturally, like a tired 
child. 

The afternoon sun blazed down on the 
ruined garden. It covered the wrecked love- 
liness with a profound and drowsy peace 
so that the disaster might have been an 
ancient, half-forgotten story. We three 
sat in the shadow of Lisbeth’s silence and 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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took counsel. We were as divided from one 
another by temperament and upbringing 
as we well could be, but I doubt if three mer 
have ever been better comrades. Some 
influence transcended our differences. Our 
loneliness and helplessness seemed an out- 
ward manifestation of a profounder isola- 
tion which drove us to seek refuge with one 
another. And we could hardly have sat in 
the midst of such a scene without realizing, 
each of us in his own way, the futility of 
most of the desires which had haunted u 
We were dead tired too. Even the baron’s 
rough vitality had flagged, leaving him 
high and dry on the shores of a bitter dis- 
illusionment 

“Yes, I'll find John Smith,” he said 
“T’ve got to. And probably I'll ruin him 
and myself and a few hundred others who 
haf put their shirts on his coming through 
He’ll drop everything. When he hears of 
this he’ll leave Marreno to do his worst. 
There’s a curse on him. Things have been 
shaky for months past. He’s slipped out of 
one mistake after another by a huge effort 
at the last moment Sut you can’t go on 
forever like that. And he’s been gambling 
and fate has got her claws out for a big mar 
who gambles with her. This, for instance” 
he waved his arm—‘‘you couldn't say ex 
actly that this was his fault. He couldn’t 
haf known. But a year ago it wouldn’t haf 
happened. Makes me think he’s up against 
something we don’t know about.” 

Still, he would go to Antora He knew 
the trail, and with luck might get through 
If so we could « xpect relief within twe nty 
four hours. Meantime Finney and I could 
only hope for the best Finney had a rifle 
and no ammunition, and I had my 
If the mutineers chose to return the struggle 
could only be a very brief one. Our one 
chance lay in the very completeness of the 
havoe they had wrought. There was not! 
ing for them to return to. Earlier in the 
day Finney had made a cautious descent to 
the river and had found the San Juan mine 
a smoldering ruin. Jakes’ body lay where 
death had overtaken him. Finney passed 
over the details with a shrug. 

“Seems to me grinding the faces of your 
bloomin’ fellow creatures don’t pay,” he 
reflected ‘You get it in the neck in the 
end.” 

With the coming of night the 
baron led out his horse. He was not a ro 
mantic ora pathetic And yet there 
was a certain pathos in his farewell to us 
A crass materialist brought face to face with 
more vital issues of the 
like a lost child. He did not know 
what was the matter with him. He only 
felt that the solid foundations on which he 
built his conduct were giving way, 
expressed that feeling in his own terms 

“A woman against an empire!” he said 
“*Na, it’s happened before, and it always 
ends the same way 

He rode off, slouching heavily in his sad 
dle. I think he would have been genuinely 
glad if a native machete had caught him 
between the shoulders 

He dropped into the-night and I went 
back to my post. As to Finney, he prowled 
the place like a somnambulist, too worn 
lown with weariness to know what danger 
he was listening for 

The moon had not yet risen, but a hot 
and brilliant starlight filled the patio wit! 
a pale brightness and shadows that took or 
grotesque and threatening shapes. I know 
I did not sleep, and yet sometimes I seemed 
to lose hold on my surroundings. For long 
minutes together the outlines of past and 
present became merged in one another. I 
was back in Old Stoneborousth. These were 
the familiar ruins that had 
familiar and horrible, as though an evil and 
alien spirit had entered into them, I saw 
John Smith come out of the darkness. The 
unearthly light flickered on the borrowed 
helmet and the steel breast plate 

‘They fit me perfectly,” he said, smiling 

I could hear his voice, clear and very 
young still 

Gradually 


revolver 


sudder 


figure 


the more subtle 


spirit is 


and he 


become un 


these pictures faded My 
mind died. I was nothing but an instinct 
of protection. There was not a sound, not 
the flutter of bird or the rustle of some rep- 
tile that had already found a hiding place 
among the tumbled walls, that did not 
reach me with its full significance. I was 
on guard with every nerve, every physical 
faculty —to what end I no longer thought 

I had killed men. The bitter and even 
just necessity of it had not saved me from 
the results. Better men than I had gone 
with me to the war and come back un- 
scathed, even if their bodies were shattered. 





For their. generation was not mine. But I 
had come back crippled in mind and soul 
And not till I had atoned in part for that 
offense against myself had I become whole 
again. 

And now at a given signal from Finney I 
should kill Lisbeth. I should save my last 
shot for her. That was the immemorial 
duty of men. The ferocious wrong of it 
helped to stupefy me. It made everything 
unreal. Either | was a madman or this 
was a mad world. There were things too 
hideous to be true—- like those medieval in 
struments of torture. One looked at them, 
thinking, ““No human being could have 
borne suffering like that,”’ and turned away 
from them 

Then, in a moment, the f me 
awoke. I don’t believe that it was any 
sound that brought me to that sudden and 
absolute awareness. No sound, at least, 
could have told me what I seemed to know 
instantly. Before a thought had formed 
itself 1 was on my feet-- had thrown open 
her door 


whole 


There was enough light for me to see her 
Her back was to the white wall opposite 
me, as though she had taken her last stand 
there against a pursuing, implacable en 
emy. Her lips, which even when she smiled 
retained their closed sweetness, were parted 
now. Her face was that of another woman 
who had sprung out of herself at the call of 
an agony beyond belief— distraught, pos 


sessed by an appalling knowledge Her 
youth—-her beauty had foundered, and yet 
there was a kind of terrible glory about 
her. As she saw me she took a step for 


ward, then crumpled up as though an 
invisible blow had struck her to the heart 

I ran to her, lifted her. Her limp body 
was drenched with an icy sweat. I half 
dragged, half carried her to her bed. 1 
doubt if she realized who I was. She could 
not have cared Alternately she clung to 
me and thrust me off with frantic hands 
The pain tore her asunder, disrupted her 
whole being so that for the moment she was 
a tortured thing that passed out of knowl 
itself. She cried out at last, so 
piteously, so terribly that it brought Fir 
ney, aghast and shaken, to the oper 
I turned fiercely on him 

“She’s ill! Keep away from here 

‘Not not a 

He gaped stupidly at me 

“Yes; get out! Don’t come near us 
not unless you have to.” 

He was gone like a shadow 

I knelt down beside her. I helped her as 
As the pain relaxed its grip, 
standing back from her like a wild beast, 
itself exhausted, waiting to spring again, I 
slipped my arm under her head and for a 
little while she lay quite still, half con 
scious, against my shoulder It gave me 
time—a moment's space in which to face 
myself and her; in which to prepare to 
meet her when she should 


edge of 


door 


¢ 


best I could 


to me at 








last in full realization of what lay before 
us both 
She drew away from me. Our faces were 


on a level We looked close into each 

other’s lightless eyes She said in a low 

voice, “Is it that, Huan 
‘VYes.” 


‘*Send someone.”’ 


‘There's no one only me 
She tried to push me away from her 

* Leave 
ieave me 

I shook my head and she began to cry 
with weakness and horror at the thing 
which had happened to us, and for a while 
I could not try to comfort her. There was 
panic in my heart, too— the fear that takes 
a man before what he knows to be the 


me aione Oh, please please 


' 
alone 


ipreme and testing crisis of his litle In 
one ense this was the end towards whict 


If 1 failed now I failed 
If I could not lift her 


this shameful shame to 


Il had been living 
utterly and finally 
with me out of 
some high, clear perception of our common 
dignity, if I could not find the releasing 
word to set us free to face this destiny of 
ours with untroubled eves, then the 
lute chastity of my whol 
Then I was any man and she wa 
any woman, caught in a trap of circun 
ances intolerable to them bott 

The dark was kind to me. It hid me from 
her. I was Just a shadow 


abso 
life went for 
nothing 
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the very heart of Euan Fitzroy talking to 
the very heart of th Gay We had 
never talked like before or been so 


] 
CLOSE 


Lisbe 
that 
to each other. I found myself with 
my face pressed gently against hers. We 
might have been two children again 

I told her of the time when she had been 
so ill how I had stood, night after night, 
looking up at that sad light in her window, 
and how on the worst night of all I had put 
my face down on her gate and cried my 
heart out. Then how a kind of rage had 
seized me and how I had sworn to become 
a doctor, because if there was pain like that 
in the world I had to be there to he ip 

Then I told her about the afternoon when 
she had slept and I had sat beside her, 
guarding her from the dragons that 
wouldn't come 


‘They've come 


now | bet} 

And she lay very still tening, Judging 
me 

All at once it came my releasing word 
quite simply and naturally as perhaps all 
Inspiration comes I kissed her cheek 

1 said, “I love you I could have 
added: ‘‘Not as a man loves the woman he 
desires, not as he might love | ister; but 


as one | may love another at 
the hour of death, with passion and wit! 


understanding, with hig} 


iman being 


admiration and 


the tenderest pity But all that was said 
It had come straight from my heart. I had 
lived it She turned to me again and the 
tears were dry She knew that our time 


was short to reach that absolute peace wit 

each other which we must have -that in a 
few minutes the wave would breal er her 
Her voice was just a breath 

“I’m glad it’s you.” 

And then in her selflessness, on the edge 
of an abyss which she was to 
uttermost depths, she took my face betweet 
her slender womar 


ound to it 


’s hands, soothing and 
comforting me 

She and I lived through that night alone 
There was no one else but us two in the re 
gions where we traveled. Where she went 
| followed through red agony into brief 
stretches of gray oblivion With each awful 
onslaught I felt my 1 
membered, the cold sweat run down my 
cheeks. With her piteous cry, “The pain, 
Euan, the pal a answered, “I know,” 
between set teeth And yet my brain 
remained clear and quiet. What I could 
do was well done 


Sometime he went down utterly wa 


own body being di 


drowned in it sul seemed 
to be extinguished. But more and more 
towards the end, she rallied She was like 
overwhelmed by the first 
rush, who gathers strength and courage 
moment’s respite; and at the 
last it was a splendid thing to see the im 
morta pirit in her shake off its enemy and 
shine out with a clear steadfastne 
Wit! 


came, and John Smith’ m was born and 


oO that her very 


a gallant soldier 


the first light of morning the end 


£ g deat! 
nevitable e and | could er go | 
into the world we had both left We had 
reached our destinati Che road thither 
the other travelers we had passed and 
poke wit! vere alread mist 
a fading dream 

| knelt | l¢ her i Chere 1 
nothing more that I could do. The light 


was brightening with every minute and we 
saw eact 
ow. Since the hearts of Euan Fitzroy and 


r 
Lisbeth had found eacl 


other clearly. That didn’t matter 


ther, their | 


were only visible and outward sigt f the 
love and faith 

Mer face was very small and the « rol 
deat! Her red-gold hair, caught the 
gathering sunshine, became an aufeole. Her 
eyes, broke! with wearing were blue and 


clear as an Italian sky 
‘Tam dying. It doe 
darl ng.’ 
We | ed each other he put her weal 
arms about me and drew rail t 
breast as thoug 


n't matter now, ! 





had never een sO we remained We 
were both sinking into darkne e drew 
me with her and I went glad The 
linary instinctive clinging to life w: ver 
My weary body relaxe t Qh the 
obstinate will to follow he to bear he 
company to the end of time, remained 
Nothing else lived in m« n the dept} 
where she and | went together there wa 
ound but the w, falter it her 
heart m wn heart we! ! we 
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a ton more—but 


Consolidation Coal 
was worth it 








| mous? 





For the sake of obtaining Con- 
solidation Gas Coal, one of the 
Canadian companies 
was willing to pay a large freight 
differential and increased price 
f.o.b. mines amounting in all to 
99 cents per ton higher than the 





cost of other available standard 


Such is the value of Consolida- 
tion Gas Coal from high gas and 
by-product yields of superior 
quality, such is the excellent cok- 
ing property of this coal, such is 
its low ash and sulphur content, 
that it proved profitable to incur 


this additional charge of 99 cents 


There is a Consolidation Coal 
for every industrial use. 
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| “You 
porter. 

“Not taxes,’’ I smiles, “‘but the tax. 
You sure has heard of my golf-tax plank?” 

“A little something,” stutters the lad, 
“but I'd like to hear you explain it.” 

‘In brief,” says I, ‘‘my ideas is to put a 
tax of a dollar on every ball, five dollars on 
each stick and to assess links for three times 
as much as the land around ’em.” 

“But why?” he wants to know. 

“‘Ain’t it as plain as the face around your 

| nose?”’ I retorts. ‘‘ Nearly every day they 
is laying out a new course on Long Island, 
and what'll happen? I don’t even have to 
| pause for no replies. Pretty soon they won't 
be nothing here excepting links, and man 
cannot live on links alone. The poor is 
being crowded offa their farms. What 
then, I asks, will become of the potatoes 
and duc ks that has made Long Island fa- 
What is more important to the 
human race, mashed potatoes or mashie 
shots, slices of white meat or slices into the 
rough, birds or birdies, niblicks or giblets? 
I’m here to tell eve srybody within sight of 
my voice that the building of courses is a 
curse, If it ain’t stopped I can easy see the 
time when all our farmers will be manicur- 
ing fairways and marceling greens, while 
their children will be caddies, breaking 
their young backs and ruining their eyes 
hunting for lost balls. And what then of 
the Long Island duckling? Will he not be 
come as distinct as the bobo bird? The big 
issue in this district, and I may say, with 
out fear of even unsuccessful contradiction, 
the only one, is this, my lad—shall we lay 
out courses or let the ducklings lay?”’ 

This is the longest spiel I ever pulled and 
the kid reporter listens pop-eyed to the 
That’s one of the beauties 
of being a candidate. You can talk on and 
on without saying nothing, and if you does 
it loud enough and can get your breast to 
heaving, the come-ons’ll go away with the 
ideas that you is a cross between Henry 
Webster, Daniel Clay and the guy that got 
the dollar watch named after him. The 
same sort of stuff uncorked by a ordinary 
bimbo'd land him in one of them places 
where they agrees with you when you tells 
‘em you're Napoleon. 

“Do I understand,” says the News man, 
“‘you is gonna make your whole campaign 
on this golf-tax thing?” 

“Why not?”’ I spars back. 

“Tt’s all right,” he answers, hasty; 
Wilberforce is sure to try and smoke 
out © 

“Tt can’t be done,” I cuts in. “They 
ain’t no issues that can’t walk my plank. 
My tax’ll bring enough jack to cut most of 
the others; it'll fetch enough dough to pay 
off that adjusted consideration them sol- 
diers is after; it'll reduce domestical trou- 
bles by getting guys off the links long 
enough to find out if the kid born two years 
ago is a boy or girl, and what else’ll you 
have?” 

I aglmits,”’ says the reporter lad, ‘that 

at first flush I thought your ideas was kinda 
funny; but I can see now where it oughta 
be a great vote swinger with the farmers 
and the womenfolks. What I don’t get’s 
this though. If you feels that way about 
the game, how is it you is living up here in 
this swell golf colony and playing around 
| with the pill- chasers?” 
“Sh h! I whispers, pulling him over 
| close. “I’m just getting campaign mate- 
| rial; and believe me, boy, got some. 
When this gang hears what I’m gonna 
|} expose rg 


mean taxes?’ inquires the re- 


cuckoo cackle. 


“but 
you 


all kinds of talk and arguments. I was just 
chinning with a bunch of truck peddlers 
down the market and they was strong for 
you. One of ’ em 

‘They ain’t no danger, 

“Of what?”’ he asks. 

“Of getting shipped to Albany.’ 

“No more’n they is of you growing six 
toes on your third foot,’ * comes back Luke; 
“but you got a chance of maybe running a 
few hundred ahead of the usual. That no- 
tion of slapping a heavy tax on the golf 
goofs is bound to go big with the guys that 
don’t know the difference between a mid- 
iron and a flatiron. You gotta understand, 
Dink, that the farmers and duck herders 
around here, and others that don’t play 
golf, is got a idea that everybody that does 
is smothered in smackers. Jesides and 
which, they ain’t got nothing but contempts 
for fat wampuses that’ll dress pt in their 
wife’s old bie ye le bl vomers and : 
about pus shing a marble arou uty a cane 
pos hy You’re in good with those boys.” 

“I didn’t spring that stunt * x mine to 
get in good with nobody,” I barks. 
don’t want no love—all that I wants is 
hate—on the hill.” 

“IT been in politics 
Cravens, 


is they?”’ I gasps. 


a long time,” says 
“but I ain’t never been in no cross- 
eyed campaign like this before. It don’t 
make no difference what you wants. Any 
bird is bound to get pop ilar with the mob 
that springs a idea about oye We ga tax on 
a few folks and tapering the tap on the rest 
That’s the secret of getting a in thi 
game,” 

“T ain’t looking for none of m kinda 
lishim. ‘‘What I wants is the 
secret for getting Doughmore to tell me to 
get along.” 

“T thinks,” returns Luke, “‘y 
found it. After that screech in the 
this morning about the tax ar 
of yourn about spilling the rough 
pulling at the 
about as popular with them 
doughboys as the seven-year itch 
the lad in them winter underwear ads 
maybe is even now melting up the 
tearing the insides outta pillow 

‘That’d be too much luck,” I sighs. 

“I don’t make you,” say , puz- 
zled. “If you don’t like the place, why 
ain’t you up and went be o 

“You married?” I inquires 

“Yeh,” he answers ‘I’m afraid 

I lingers around town mosta the day 
I’m surprised myselfs at the 
cuckoos that takes my golf 
and thinks it’s a hot sketch 
few fellers that gives me the but on 
accounts of me not having hances of 
getting to the legislature with my load of 
bricks, they don’t act so worried. 

It’s kinda late in the afternoon 
starts for home. About a block 
hut I notices the wife and a 
ting on the porch, and I can | 
eyes’ word for it that the 
delia Blodgett. 

To have that high-nose frozen-face even 
run over you with her buzz wagon is a honor 
in Doughmore, but to have her call on you 
is all five in one hand. From what I 
heard of this frill her foll waiting on 
the dock at Boston when the Mayflower 
came in, making snippy cracks about the 
kinda riffraffs they was sending over from 
Kurope. I stands still under a tree for a 
minute, trying to figure out what Cordelia’s 
doing at our shack, when suddenly it all 
comes to me just as plain as a yellow neck- 
tie on a blue shirt. 

It’s a cinch. Mrs. B lodgett has been 
picked by the gang of fluffs that practically 


Prat ” + 
secrets,’’ I te 


tu has maybe 
News 
nd them hints 

stuff they 
‘ vughta be 
Doughmoror 
‘d be with 
They 
tar and 


been club, 


you 


Cravens 


fore this? 
too.” 
, and 

number of 
blah 
I does 


razz, 


serious 
meet a 


no ¢ 


when I 
from the 
ther jane sit- 
ardly take my 
Visiting gal’s Cor 


has 


S Was 


| breaks off significant. The youngster 
COAL COMPANY © [=z 
~ **Be sure,” I tells him at the door, “and 
INCORPORATED misquote me right.” 


Munson ene New ‘York Gly mt 
EXT day I beats it down to the village, 
not wanting particular to be around 
the house when the interview in the Dough- 
more News meets up with the blood they is 
already in the wife’s eye. They ain't a word 
been passed between us since the big blow- 
off over the nomination; but from what I 
makes of her thoughts, a jury of mind 
readers would easy indict her for mayhem 
anyways. 

The first person I runs into is Luke 
Cravens. He greets me with a grin and 
slaps me on the back with a folded news- 
paper. 

“Hot stuffo, Dink,” says he. ‘You got 
something new there, feller, and it'll start 


runs the colony we is living at to order us 
to park our shoes outta town, and without 
taking ’em off neither. I hugs my wise 
friend O’Day with joys. They has stood a 
lot from me in Doughmore, but this stunt 
of getting into politics, going after their pet 
pastime and threatening to make more 
closet room on the hill by dragging out the 
skeletons, is much too many. Figuring 
thus, I gayly prances toward the slaughter. 

I ain’t no sooner on the porch when Cor- 
delia Blodgett gets up, smiles and slips me 
the mitt. I notices quick, that Kate 
ain't looking so unhappy and my heart 
drops into my socks. 

was just congratulating your wife,” 

says frosty-phiz, ‘‘on the wonderful inter- 
view you had in the News. So clever!” 

“You interested in ducks?” I comes back. 

Continued on Page 70 
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ONGUE or pen has never uttered a truck 
advertisement more clear and convincing 
than the one being written every hour of 
every day on the face of earth by the tens 
of thousands of White Trucks in service. 


These White Trucks write in work, not words; in 
performance, not promise. They write in money- 
earning miles. 


And men read what they write. It is read on the 
neat mahogany desk top of the fleet owner. It is 
written there on cost records. It is read in the 
sweaty clatter and turmoil of the teeming freight 
depot; amid screeching of hoists and clang- 
ing of buckets where great buildings are 
struggling towards the sky line; on the 
long, silent, all-night drive over a trackless 
plateau to a lone, gaunt oil derrick or a 


mine shaft. It is written there in unfailing depend 
ability. It is read by the hard-headed, tight-fisted 
captain of industry and by the weather-beaten, 
hard-handed captain of a single truck —the driver. 
And each reader understands it, for it is written in 
the universal language of work well done. 


The vast fleets on the White Roll Call; the un- 
matched volume of mileage records in multiples 
of 100,000 miles; the 23 years through which The 
White Company has risen to the leadership of the 
truck industry —these are chapters in this story. 


Before you buy a truck, read this advertisement 
which is being written daily by White 
Trucks in service. It is being written 
wherever truck wheels turn—in your 
city, right there in the street outside your 
window. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


1 F% 


TRUCKS 
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WHITE 
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Your Brakes Work?” 


ID you ever ‘down brakes’’ and suddenly 
realize that your brakes aren't holding? If 
you've been lucky you got off with a nice little 
scare and maybe you had a one-sided argument 
with a traffic cop. But you can't expect luck to 
hold every time. Much better have brakes that hold. 


As the number of cars on the road increases, de- 
pendable brakes become the only real safety in 
surance. Look up a garage man who carries Ther 
moid Brake Lining and get him to give your brakes 
the once over. Probably they will need only a 
slight adjustment. Perhaps they will need relin- 
ing. That is why we recommend the garage that 
carries Thermoid. 


The Thermoid-lined brake is the hair-trigger, sure-fire brak« 


There is 40 per cent. more material in Thermoid. 4o per cent 
grapnalized ” 
and welded under 


terrific heat and pressure into a dense and /asting brake lining 


more material, folded, stitched and an exclusive 


Thermoid heat-orl-friction proofing proc 


Ie is this dense, close-knit body which gives Thermoid 4 per 
cent, longer life and an unfailing grip until the lining is worn 
to the thinness of cardboard 


Have your brakes lined with Thermoid and frequently inspected 


It will cost less than even a /itt/e smash-up 


FHERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, le, K V 
Ke San Frangi », ( and, | 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid Tires, 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints 
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“How adroit!’’ goes on Cordelia. “Just 
before I came here I remarked to Mr. Blod- 
gett that only a man with a marvelous brain 
could have worked out so perfectly, so 
neatly, a problem 

“You for the golf tax?”’ I cuts in, dizzy. 

“You know we are,’’ she answers; ‘“‘only 
I don’t think you made it quite high enough. 
Just last week we had a little meeting at 


| my place to talk over plans for keeping the 


common city trash from putting in courses 
all over the island. Why, my dear, it’s 
getting so that the most ordinary tradesmen 
are forming clubs. At this meeting I’m 
speaking of we decided that something must 
be done to keep the game where it belongs 
among the better classes. Now when you 
get to the legislature “ 
“T ain’t got no chances of being elected,”’ 
I tells her, still dopey from riding around on 


| the merry-go-round. 


, 


“Don’t be so sure,” returns Cordelia. 
“Mr. Blodgett says with enough money 


| anything can be done in politics, and we 
| have arranged to get up a large fund 


” 


“You mean,” I interrupts, “you folks 
is gonna back my campaign?” 

“To the limit,” says she, firm. ‘‘We 
must keep the game of golf in the right 
hands and only a high tax’ll hold back the 
rubbish. We don’t want it to go the way of 
bridge. Just fancy, the other afternoon I 
found the housekeeper and the cook and 
two of the underbutlers playing a rubber!” 

“No!” I exclaims. ‘Of course you are 
joking?” 

“It’s a fact,’’ Cordelia assures me, sol- 
emn, “but as T was saying to Mrs. O’Day 
before you came, it was so clever of you to 
make it look like you was fighting for the 
duck farmers. Mashed potatoes or mashie 
shots! Niblicks or giblets! And that de- 
licious touch about exposing us! Mr. Blod- 
gett is still laughing over it. The people are 
stupid, aren’t they? Well, I’m off. I must 
see more of you, Mrs. O’Day, and you, too, 
senator.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me,” asks the wife 
after she beats it, ‘that you went into 
politics for that?” 

“‘T suppose,” I comes back, sour, “‘you 
thinks I took the nomination to play ball 
for those fatheads, huh 

“‘No?” inquires Kate. “What for then? 
Tr ou ain’t wild about ducks, is you? 

“No,” I begins; ‘‘ but 
‘Geese,”’ cuts in the frau, 
ae 

“‘Come on, dearie,” says I. “I wanna 
be called something worse than that. A 
goose with its head off, that’s been in cold 
storage for a year, is got more sense than 
me,” 

“Flatterer,”’ obliges the misses. 

“That's better,”’ I returns, grateful. 


“is more like 


iv 


DON’T waste no times hunting up Luke 

Cravens, and I finds him that night at 
the county seat ten miles away. Before I 
has a chance to untie my say and sick it on 
him, he grabs a paper outta his pocket and 
flashes it at me. 

“Boy,” he shouts, ‘‘you’re coming pretty! 
Give it asee! North Shore Duckling Asso- 
ciation Out for O’Day! That’s lining ’em 
up, Dink! Most of them lads is Republi- 
cans too. The way things is breaking, you 
oughta come within two thousand votes of 
winning.” 

‘How many votes did you say they was 
in this district?” I inquires, cold. 

“Sixty-three hundred and fifty,’ 
Luke. 

“As far as I’m concerned,”’ I tells him, 
“that’s also Wilberforce’s majority. I’m 
through.” 

“What do you mean?” snaps Cravens. 

“T’ve quit,” says I, stern, ‘‘and if my 
name should get on the ticket, even by 
mistake, I shall take great joys in walking 
up to the sheriff and remarking, with a light 
laugh, ‘Don’t look no further. I killed 
Luke Cravens and threw the parts of the 
body you found, in the swamp.’”’ 

‘““What have I done to you?” 
chairman. 

“‘Three or four times as much as plenty,” 
I answers, and tells him of the stuff pulled 
by the Blodgett dame. 

“Is they that dumb up there?” 
Luke, after he laughs hisself out. 

“Much thater,” I replies, mournful. 
“Take a look at me for a sample.” 

“Well,” says Cravens, “‘I don’t see what 
you is working up all that lather about. 
Why don’t you give out a other interview 
or something, making it plainer where you 
stands on the golf tax? 


’ answers 


asks the 


inquires 


February 16,1924 


‘It can’t be done,” I answers. ‘If I was 
to print a statement suggesting that al! 
babies be drowned, that gang of Dough- 
morons would figure it out that I was 
collecting money for an old folks’ home 
No, I’ve made a sucker play and I want 
out. Scratch me, bo.” 

“Sorry, Dink,” returns Luke, “but it’s 
too late. We got a lotta stuff printed and 
the election’s only a week away. You ain’t 
gonna win and 

“TI ain’t so sure about that,” I inter- 
rupts. “‘That crowd at the club’s talking 
about getting up a lotta jack and they 
might buy me the job.” 

“Don’t even worry about that,’’ says 
Luke. “If they is gonna be any kale passed 
around it’s gotta go through me; and, if 
you wants, I'll see that it ain’t used to get 
no votes for you. Just stick on the ticket 
and I'll 

“Not a chance,” I cuts in. 

“Just a minute,”’ urges Cravens. ‘You 
don’t like that layout on the hill, does 
you?” 

“T’d be willing to pay handsome for a 
attack of the bubonic plague,” I tells him, 

“if I was sure that they’d all catch it 
from me.” 

“All right,’ says Luke. “You ain’t got 
no particular objections to me buying a 
new car, has you?’ : 

“You means,’ 

‘you'd like our set to set you up to one, e sh? 

“Why not?” replied Cravens. ‘‘They 

wants to put up jack to get votes for you; 
you don’t want no votes; I need a boat, 
and you'd like to stick a harpoon into the 
Blodgetts and the rest. Why not let me 
nick “em for a few grand?” 

That kinda appeals to me. Of course, 
getting stung for a smear of smackers ain't 
gonna hurt them rich fluffs much, but the 
ideas of decorating ‘em with the double- 
cross gets me. Besides the which I got a 
sneaking liking for Luke and I figure it’ll be 
sorta nice to have the snobby Dough- 
morons buy a car for a low politician. He 
might even be lucky enough to run the 
machine over one of ‘em some day. 

I finally agrees to let my monniker stay 
on the ballot, Cravens giving me his word 
that he won’t do nothing to get no votes 
for me. 

“Go on a fishing trip,”’ says he, “and 
forget all about it. I'll take care of every- 
thing. What’s your phone number?” 

“‘Doughmore 1346,” I tells him. 

“All right,’’ he comes back. “‘That’s the 
vote we'll give you—thirteen hundred and 
forty-six.” 

“Gosh,” I exclaims, “ 
that close?” 

“Some of my lads down at the court 
house,” says Luke, with a grin, ‘“‘can even 
count ’em in fractions.” 

I follows Cravens’ advice and talks the 
wife into letting me sneak away to Mon 
tauk Point for a week’s fishing. I forgets all 
about the election while I is there and don’t 
think of it a-tall until I ison my way back 
to Doughmore the night of the voting. 
Even then I’m only interested in finding 
out if the phone number and the count for 
me gee. 

I'd wired the frau I was coming and I ex- 
pects to find her at the station with the 
bus. She’s there all right, and so is a brass 
band and a couple hundred folks, whoop 
ing and yelling and waving at me. I can’t 
make out what they is saying and what the 
rah-rah’s all about, but when I sees Cravens 
pushing his way toward me, pale and ex- 
cited, I begins seeing the lights. 

“It ain’t my fault,’’ gasps Luke, pushing 
me off in a corner. 

“What ain’t?”’ I asks. 

“You being elected,’’ he answers. 

“What?” I yelps. ‘‘Whkat about them 
counters of yourn?”’ 

“They didn’t have a chance,” says 
Cravens. ‘Ain’t you read the papers?” 

Not for a week,” I tells him. 

“Then,” goes on Luke, “ you didn’t know 
Wilberforce beat it with twenty thousand 
of the building-and-loan jack and the gal 
in his office. It didn’t come out till yester- 
day and it was too late for the Republicans 
to put up another guy. Everybody just 
hadda vote for you.’ 

It’s all so cuckoo I can’t even get sore 
I just looks simpy at the mob and I don’t 
hardly notice that the frau’s standing be- 
side me. 

“What was my vote?” I 
to be saying something. 

“Thirty-eight forty-three,”’ he tells me 

“That's funny,’ remarks Kate. “‘That’s 
our new phone number. They changed it 
yesterday.” 


* I remarks, getting jerry, 


can you figure ’em 


asks Luke, just 
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new paganism in full riot—wild pagan 
women, the ecstasy of pagan youth liber- 
ated from the dark jungles of death, an 
orgy of joy in the life of the senses which 
had been so thwarted and denied during 
the years of war. I saw it from one end of 
Europe to the other, in dancing halls, in the 
night life of European capitals, inits streets. 
Christianity itself reeled. 

The reaction came with disappointed 
hopes. It came most sharply to those who 
had held on to idealism, not yielding to 
paganism. Hundreds of millions of peopl 
among victor nations, and vanquished, had 
only reconciled themselves to the war be 
cause of the promise that after that bloody 
sacrifice the world would be made safe for 
democracy, that militarism would be de 
throned forever, that the common folk of 
Europe would be safe in their homes, wit} 
a better chance of reward for their labor, 
with brighter and cleaner lives, with justice 
and liberty and peace as their payment for 
their war work. Those things did not hap 
pen. They have not happened yet. Ther 
is less reward for labor in Europe—no 
chance of labor, even, for millions of men ir 
many countries-—and le afety for the 
common folk, and no kind of justice or lib 
erty or peace between nation and nation 
but a rising tide of hatred, new causes of 
quarrel, preparations for another and dif- 
ferent kind of war. The leaders of the world 
have failed. The peoples of Europe have 
failed. Cynicism and fatalism have re 
placed the generous emotion that uplifted 
many hearts for just a little while after 
peace. Now they are back again on the 
basis of force. Might is right between na 
tion and nation, as in the old days of the 
robber barons, and worse than in those 





days, because the barons, on the whole, 
were not bad fellows and had a certain kind 
of chivalry. Is it any wonder that there is 
a disease of the soul in Europe—the creep 
ing paralysis of despair? 


Statesmen Behind the Times 


Somehow or other education has failed. 
What was the use of all those schools and 
colleges, all those pleasant novels and 
pretty poems, all the newspapers with their 
quick cheap news, if the end of it all is to 
be—-Armageddon and poison gas? 

What was the cause of that failure of 
education in the enlightened age? It was 
I think, the evil spirit of Nietzsche with his 
gospel of force which invaded German phi- 
losophy, and the complete indifference, or 
rather the absolute antagonism, of the mili 
tary and aristocratic castes in all European 
countries to the liberal ideals of the common 
folk. 

Teachers and preachers in most of these 
nations had not advanced with the spirit 
of the age. They were in England, as well 
as in France, the supporters of militarism 
jingoes of the most advanced type and re 
cruiting agents for the army and navy. 

Their motives were admirable, their pa 
triotism high-minded, but their educa 
tion, mostly classical and unscientific, did 
not enable them to see that the industrial 
system established in Europe was de- 
pendent on peace, and that the advance 
ment of science had been so rapid that a 
war between highly civilized nations would 
be utterly different from the old style of 
warfare, in which prof 





fessional armies had 
the field to themselves, and, whatever the 
fortune of war, did not affect very much the 
life of their people 

Spiritually the rulers of Europe, their 
system of education and their influence or 
youth of the well-to-do classes were not in 
pace with the advance of science or Wwitl 
the liberal thought of all those reformers 
idealists and peaceful citizens who believed 
the world had finished with the barbarism 
of international conflict except in outlying 
regions beyond the pale of civilization. In 
France, in Germany, in Russia, even it 
England, the old régime, the traditional 
ists, the military caste, were less educated 
in the spiritual values of life than the writ 
ers of books and their average readers, and 
hopelessly out of touch with the spirit of tol 
erance which had permeated the common 
thought of civilized peoples. Education 
failed because its most advanced teaching 
had failed to enter the minds of the rulers, 
their statesmen, their castes and their mil 
itary academies. They were thinking in 
terms of the eighteenth century instead 
of the twentieth. 


THE DANGER OF EUROPE 


Continued from Page 36 
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Indeed, it is true to say that mankind asa 
whole had not caught up morally or spir- 
itually with the scientific discoveries of 
their age. Nor have they done so yet. In 
the old days knowledge progressed so 
slowly that men were able to adapt them- 
selves to its revelations. Their moral na- 
ture advanced with their control of natural 
forces. They remained masters of the in- 
struments invented for their use. Their 
minds were superior to their machines. But 
see what has happened during the past hun- 
dred years, even during the past twenty 
years. Scientists suddenly broke through to 
knowledge which had been veiled from 
mankind through all the ages. In less than 
a hundred years they have discovered the 
knowledge of forces which were unknown, 
or but dimly apprehended, for two thou- 
sand years before. They created engines 
which revolutionized all the age-long habits 
of mankind and altered the natural condi- 
tions of life as it had been lived since the 
beginning of history These engines, in- 
creasing in power, in speed, in intricacy of 
action, so that many of them seem not only 
human but superhuman, have put a re- 
sponsibility upon the moral character of 
men to which they are not yet equal 

Men are not the masters of machines 
Machinery is becoming the master of men. 
At least it is exactly true to say that men 
have made no laws, have not risen to any 
new spiritual codes which control the use 
of those mighty engines which they have 
created 

It is the great betrayal of science. For 
science, and all knowledge, should be 
adapted to the use of men and should be 
used for the attainment of spiritual power 
in humanity and surely not to destroy 
mankind. Yet to that we have come. 
Science is now the instrument of slaughter 
The machines it has invented are a menace 
to the very life of their creators. 

In the last war human courage, the 
noblest qualities of character, physical 
strength and beauty were of no avail 
against mechanical force. What was the 
splendor of youth when some piglike lout 
forty miles away might pull a string and by 
liberating the force of a great gun send a 
high-explosive shell to make a shambles in 
a crowded trench or in a billet behind the 
lines where heroes slept? What were the 
valor of soul, the dream of a poet, the vision 
of a great reformer, when some engine away 
in a muddy field could belch out death and 
destroy blindly the noblest of mankind? 
What is the value of human life itself, of its 
training towards civilized ideals, its care of 
youth, its moral education, when thousands 
of men, the picked splendor of their race, 
may be swept down in an hour or less, torn 
to bits of blood and flesh, maimed, blinded 
or maddened, by a tornado of fire from 
massed guns, as I have seen? Surely when 
it has come to that, mankind is not the 
master of machinery, but is at its mercy, 
which is merciless. 


A Betrayal of Knowledge 


And it has come to worse than that. For 
since the last war guns have a longer range, 
a greater power of destruction, and bombs 
dropped from aéroplanes will destroy in 
greater masses not only the armed forces of 
a nation but its women and children ir 
crowded cities 

For thousands of years men of imagina 
tion, watching birds fly, dreamed of man’s 
conquest of flight. That would be the most 
wonderful achievement, the most beautiful, 
the highest reach of man, with all his other 
attributes, to Godhead In less than 
twenty years after all those thousands the 
wonder has been achieved. Man flie , more 
strongly and surely than the birds. He has 
flown above the clouds in the light of the 
sun. His speed of wing is miraculous, More 
wonderful than in the old tales of enchant 
ment, he can have breakfast in London, 
luncheon in Paris, and be home again for 
supper. Over cities and woods and fields 
his aéroplane flies faster than the eagle, like 
Mercury, the messenger of the immortal 
gods. And that gift to man from science has 
been grabbed for destruction, for the mur- 
der of babes in their beds, for dropping 
down death on darkened cities. What an 
outrage against. God! What a betrayal of 
knowledge! What a surrender of man's 
moral nature to devilish powers! 

These powers are uncontrolled by civill 
zations. There is no law for their limitation 
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or use. They are getiing out of hand and 
are a direct threat to mankind. The old 
| vicious system of competition in arma- 
ments is taking place with aéroplanes. 
France has twenty-five hundred. Because 
of that, Great Britain, almost defenseless in 
the air, has voted credits for new aircraft. 
Russia is buying aéroplanes from British 
manufacturers and Germans. Germany is 
hastening up with civil aviation, destined 
for war purposes. As soon as the next war 
is declared the wretched peoples of these 
nations will find themselves defenseless 
although 
For one 


lesson of the last war was this: One cannot 


| guard the passes of the air against hostile 


craft. 

There must be an international law for 
the abolition of aérial bombing, or the 
greatest cities in Europe will be laid low by 
this evil use of the greatest scientific 
achievement of mankind. Those very 
words were used to me, a day before I have 
written them down, by the most famous 
manufacturer of weight-carrying planes in 
England. He said: ‘‘Thoughit would mean 
my ruin, I would vote for any international 
compact to abolish all aéroplanes for mili- 
tary purposes, and I would go willingly to 
the workhouse if I thought that public 
opinion had destroyed my own inventions 
for bomb carrying and bomb dropping.” 

I believe the scientists of the world would 
be willing to make a compact for the con- 
trol of the powers they have created. If 
not, I believe civilized mankind itself must 
arise and destroy the unlimited use of those 
powers before it is itself destroyed. Science 
applied to destruction is a new diabolism, 
worse than the old black magic of the past, 
more devilish, more blasphemous and more 
damnable, because it is not based on the 
dark superstitions of ignorant souls but 
upon knowledge almost divine in its intelli- 
gence. 

Christianity has ~~ because of the in- 
fidelity of Christians. Education has failed 
because of its low standards of moral values 
and its allegiance to old catchwords and 
outworn ideas. Science has been betrayed 
by the scientists. And now democracy 
itself has broken down. 


Failures of Democracy 


It is the fashion to sneer at democracy, 
even to abuse it, and in many countries to 
abolish it. In many nations of Europe one 
sees a reaction to autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment, either by monarchy or dictator- 
ship. Parliamentary forms of government 
are thrust on one side or utterly over- 
thrown, though they were fought for as the 
one precious safeguard of liberty through 
centuries of history. Mussolini is now the 
hero of the reactionary mind, not only in 
Europe but in the United States of Amer- 
ica, where the Ku-Klux Klan is another 
name for Fascism. 

Democracy certainly failed. It failed to 
defend itself against the propaganda of 
hate and national egotism which was 
pumped into its brain and heart. It failed 
to live up to its own ideals and interests 
when, in Russia, it allied itself with a new 
form of tyranny; in Germany, to the arro- 
gance of a brutal militarism; and now, in 
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France, to the gospel of Poincaré. It is no 
wonder that democracy is almost a term of 
abuse and ridicule, for the democrat hauled 
down his colors and made a pitiful sur- 
render of his soul. But I am one of those 
who still believe in the spirit of democracy, 
in the government of the people by the peo- 
ple. It is true that democracy has not so far 
shown itself more tolerant than autocracy, 
less inclined to go to war than when it was 
under the heel of military despotism, more 
intelligent in world affairs than the old 
autocratic diplomacy. The French people 
supported Poincaré in his most rigid meas- 
ures, the Italian people supported Mus- 
solini in his adventure at Corfu, everywhere 
the people are easily inflamed to fever by 
appeals to national pride—of the 100 per 
cent variety—and patriotic egotism. 


The Only Path to Peace 


Nevertheless, it is only by an enlightened 
democracy that the world can have peace, 
only by the morality and the power of 
democracy itself, raised to higher stand- 
ards of fair play, and nobler visions of 
human brotherhood, saner views on the 
common interests of nations, that humanity 
can make a move forward to a better 
civilization. We are not going to move 
forward under the leadership of Signor Mus- 
solini or at the bidding of Monsieur Poin- 
caré. We are going to move backward into 
tribal conflict again. We are not going to 
move forward by the intolerance of auto- 
cratic government or by the revival of 
militarism. Unless the peoples of Europe 
regain the liberties of parliamentary govern 
ment, control of the political machine, free- 
dom of speech and thought, and, above 
all, the old idealism which animated the lib- 
eral thought of all their leaders in the past, 
democracy will find itself enslaved, and 
civilization will hardly escape all the perils 
I have named. 

As it stands now, bewildered, crippled, 
demoralized and disillusioned, swinging 
back fast to reactionary ideas, democracy 
is not equal to its task or its destiny. It 
must be inspired by a new philosophy of 
life, beginning with tolerance of other peo- 
ples, rising to a spiritual plane of thought in 
which men shall master the tyranny of 
mechanism, dedicate science to life and not 
to death, and reéstablish moral law in their 
own souls, not for national unity alone but 
for human service. 

Democracy, the common will of common 
folk, believing in peace, desiring a better 
standard of life, ready for conciliation, loyal 
to fair play, not quick to quarrel, with 
Christian ethics, holding fast to a high code 
of honor, loving beauty and charity and 
human kindness, killing the brute in man, 
and looking into the light of knowledge, can 
save civilization from that downfall which 
is threatened. I see no other way in which 
civilization can be saved, and no other way 
of escape from the danger of Europe which 
is creeping close. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of 
Sir Philip Gibbs should not be confused with the 
opinions of the editors, which appear from week 
to week on our editorial page, but we believe that 
they do reflect the ideas of an important group of 
Englishmen 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


wife had just told him what had happened, 
and declared his regret. He suggested that, 
of course, Creig had a copy, and Creig shook 
his head. 

| didn’t have any carbon paper about,” 
he explained. ‘And it’s a nuisance to work 
with it anyway. You have to change two 
copies when you revise.” He spoke care- 
fully, finding a certain calming effect in the 
commonplace words, Creig wished to be 
very calm. By and by he told them that 
after all it was of small account. ‘‘ Maddelin 
didn’t want it,” he explained. “And I 
wrote it to fit her. There was no one else 
who could have done the part.”” He had a 
secret amusement at the sound of his own 
careless voice, 

Then Lois and Carolyn Ridgely came up 
the steep walk from the boathouse, and 
Gregor dropped down the steps to meet 
them, and old Gavin made them welcome. 
Creig was slow to rise. He could not wholly 
trust his legs, so profoundly was he shaken; 
but when they had come up the steps he left 
his chair to greet them. Carolyn, he saw 
with a swift glance, had never been so 


gravely beautiful; she was serene as eter- 
nity, and he had a momentary satisfaction 
in the certainty that Maddelin would never 
see that poise shaken. Then he heard 
Gregor telling Lois that the play was 
burned, and the girl swung to him with 
quick and generous sympathy, her eyes for 
an instant moist with tears. He laughed 
reassuringly and told her it was nothing. 

“Tt was everything!” she cried. ‘‘ You'd 
worked so. I don’t see how you could be so 
careless. But there, you must feel worse 
than any of us.” He met her eyes and 
smiled a little, but did not reply. She 
seemed to guess at something unsaid, in his 
glance, and she asked eagerly, ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

He shook his head, answered lightly, 
“Tell you by and by.” 

He saw that young Gregor had marked 
this interchange with a jealous eye, and 
was amused. The faint suggestion of a mu- 
tual secret thus created held him and Lois 
together during the light talk that fol- 
lowed; and when Gavin went to mix cock- 
tails, and they all followed him into the big 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

hall where a fire had been kindled, Lois kept 
near Creig’s side. Maddelin came down- 
stairs almost at once, and this in itself was 
so unusual a circumstance that they marked 
it as surprising and joked her about it. 
Only Creig understood that she had come 
so that she might be at hand to see the first 
encounter between her husband and Caro- 
lyn, and he smiled with grim amusement. 
Maddelin expressed her regret over the de- 
struction of the play. 

““Mother’s rowing terribly 
table and the rug,”’ she confessed. ‘But I 
know how you're feeling, old dear, I’m 
mighty sorry.”’ She saw his smile and 
added, ‘‘ Honestly!” 

“I feel sure of it,’”’ he told her; and her 
eyes danced as she confessed, ‘‘ But of course 
I’m glad suc h a damaging document is out 
of the way. 

He could imagine that her eyes must 
have danced just so in the moment when 
she held a lighted match to one of the loose 
pages. 

“1 teel sure of that too,”’ he replied. 

Then Doctor Paugh came downstairs, 
and she heard his step and swung and saw 
him and ran to meet him at the stair foot, 
thrust her arm through his and turned to 
face them all. The two sisters were stand- 
ing beyond the mantel, and she led her 
husband toward them, watching Carolyn’s 
countenance. Creig also watched; and he 
saw that Carolyn was as still and cool as 
she always was, that Paugh showed only 
the courteous interest that might have been 
expected during the introduction that fol- 
lowed, 

The four stood together for a moment, 
talking with some animation; then Paugh, 
in a matter-of-fact way, directed his atten- 
tion to the elder sister, and Gregor joined 
them, absorbing Lois. 

Maddelin stood intently by for a mo- 
ment, watching her husband and the girl; 
then turned toward Creig with a faint 
frown in her eyes and came across to him 
and asked with lifted brows, ‘‘ Well?” 

“Fell flat, didn’t it?’’ Creig murmured. 

“You really think they knew each other?”’ 

“Tl know they did.” 

“Then why didn’t they show it? They 
knew!" Creig had fresh cause to wonder 
at the quickness of her perceptions. ‘‘ They 
knew they were going to see each other 
here.”” She flung a challenge in his face. 
“Did you tell them?” 

“They must have known—must have 
been in correspondence,” he suggested. 
“T expect that was the way of it.” 

“IT don’t believe she would write to him,” 
Maddelin confessed honestly. ‘“‘She’d take 
a grim pleasure in punishing herself so, in- 
stead of grabbing what happiness she 
could.”’ She became, with one of the quick 
changes characteristic of her, impatient 
with all the world. ‘‘Why do people love to 
hurt themselves?”’ she demanded. ‘‘Good- 
ness knows, happiness is hard enough to 
come by. Why don’t they catch it while 
they ean?” 

“Tt’s just possible,” he suggested sardon- 
ically, “that there would be no happiness 
for them without marriage.” 

She swung again to laughter. 

“Well, | won't let her have that much of 
him.”’ Her brows wrinkled faintly. ‘I re- 
member, though, he did suggest once that 
I divorce him. I told him I wouldn’t think 
of it. I need a husband now and then.” 

“He might, just possibly, free himself,’ 

‘reig suggested maliciously. 

She made a face at him. 

“You don’t know Davie. He’s not the 
man to traduce his lawful wedded wife.” 

A maidservant brought the cocktail tray 
and passed it among them. Maddelin 
drifted toward her husband again; and 

*augh, with a glance toward the mantel, 
said amiably, ‘I see you still cling to the 
household gods.”’ 

She followed his eyes toward the 
hanging there. 

“You mean that? Oh, yes."’ To Carolyn 
she explained, “ Inever told you, didI? That 
horrible crayon enlargement of me at the 
age of four. Mother has always insisted it 
represented our luck, because the man who 
did it--oh, he was a man of many abili- 
ties—read her palm and advised her to put 
me on the stage. I believe he warned her 
to keep the portrait always in sight too. 
So it hangs over the mantel wherever 
we go.” 

Carolyn said quietly, ‘‘ There are so many 
of them tucked away in our attics, aren’t 
there? I wonder how many thousands of 
crayon men there were twenty years or so 


ago. 
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Young Gregor volunteered the informa- 
tion that his mother had one representing 
himself at two years old 

Lois cried, “There’s one at home of me 
with my arms around Carolyn’s neck.” 

Maddelin said to her husband, in laugh- 
ing accusation, “‘I expect there’s a skeleton 
in your closet too, Davie.” 

“If there is, it’s because I never hap- 
pened upon it,” he replied. ‘I’ve always 
had a desire to destroy that one of yours. 
The very sight of the things makes me 
want to slash and cut and burn.” 

Mrs. Gavin came to the defense of her 
treasure. 

‘Well, now I think they’re pretty,” she 
protested. ‘‘And I like having a souvenir 
of my baby where I can always see it. 
Maddelin was unusually pretty, even as a 
baby, you see.”’ 

“You seem to suggest that I’ve never 
outgrown it, mother dear,”’ Maddelin said 
maliciously. 

And Mrs. Gavin tossed her head and re- 
torted, ‘‘You’re not half so pretty as you 
were ten years ago.” 

There was such palpable truth in this 
that it faintly chilled them all, and it was a 
relief when dinner was announced. 

As they sat down, Mrs. Gavin said apolo- 
getically, “I prefer to use doilies on the 
table in summer; but, with that terrible 
burn, of course we had to have a cloth.” 

Maddelin laughed across the table at 
Creig. 

“You see, my dear, your play was a 
mistake from beginning to end.” 

He had to join in the smile this provoked; 
and his bitterness against her, never more 
than slumbering, reawoke. Paugh had 
been in -his room, had not heard of the 
catastrophe; and Mrs. Gavin related it to 
him. Controversy arose as to the cause of 
the fire. Mrs. Gavin insisted that Creig 
had laid a cigarette butt on the manuscript 
and that the pages had caught from this. 

Creig asked argumentatively, ‘‘ How can 
you be so sure of that, Mrs. Gavin?”’ 

“You're always smoking a cigarette,” she 
retorted. “‘And when you poured a drink 
you had to lay it somewhere. And you 
wouldn’t dare lay it on my bare table. Be- 
sides, how else could the fire have started?” 

“Ah, that’s true,’’ Creig agreed. ‘‘ How, 
indeed?”’ 

He was 
shade of guilt in her bearing. 
after all, a good actress. 

“There was no fire on the hearth,’ 
Gavin reminded them. 

Paugh suggested that he did not believe 
a cigarette butt would set paper on fire. 
Gregor set him right on that point. 

“I dropped a butt in a wastebasket 
once,” he explained. ‘‘So I know it can be 
done if the conditions are right.” 

“And forest fires start from them,” Lois 
cried. She had taken two cocktails because 
Carolyn disapproved of her taking any. 
Their traces were bright in her cheeks, and 
her voice was higher than it need have been. 

“T think it would need very special con- 
ditions,’’ Paugh insisted; ‘‘a little draft 
or a particularly inflammable paper.” 

“It’s astonishing how a fire will start 
when you don’t want it to,’’ someone com- 
mented carelessly, and the talk drifted on. 

They spoke again of the thefts recently 
perpetrated among the islands and in the 
surrounding summer places. Paugh had 
brought later papers with him, and the 
story grew. The headline writers had al- 
ready christened the mysterious burglar 
Raffles. The word is no shorter than 
“burglar,” but it looks better in a headline. 

The tally of his plunder was lengthening; 
and Lois commented gayly, ‘“‘ Mercy! Give 
the man another day or two and he'll be a 
millionaire.” 

Gregor, who was a newspaper man by 
training, had read the papers with a proper 
discount. 

‘As a matter of fact,’’ he reminded them, 
“‘all we actually know is that a few rings 
and a bracelet have disappeared here and 
there. The rest is all rumor and report. 
Chances are somebody’s maid has been 
pilfering.”” 

“But they say the man uses a fast power 
boat,”’ Lois insisted argumentatively. 

“They say one has been heard,’’ Gregor 
corrected. ‘‘ Well, you can hear one in these 
waters any day.” 

Maddelin caught his eye across the table. 

““Wouldn’t it be good press stuff if this 
fine gentleman should visit me?’’ The 
young man nodded. ‘Should I let him 
take what he wants?” she asked naively. 
“Or shoot him, or capture him, or what? 
What would make the best story?” 
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“Oh, capture him by all means,’’ he 
advised. They all laughed at the joke. 

But Mr. Gavin said, ‘‘She’s done it be- 
fore, you know. Aman got into her room in 
a hotel in Chicago once, and she held him 
with a gun and rang for help. I think he’s 
in the penitentiary now.” 

Gregor looked quickly at 
smiled in admiration. 

‘I didn’t see it in the papers.” 

I didn’t have a good press agent then,” 
she confessed ruefully. ‘‘He only got me 
a dozen lines or so.” 

“Do it again and I'll get you a dozen 
columns a day for a week,”’ he promised. 

Creig had taken no part in this conversa- 
tion. Their careless comments on the de- 
struction of his manuscript had left him 
bitterly angry, so that he slumped a little 
in his chair and with downcast eyes brooded 
over his plate. He was more and more con- 
vinced that Maddelin, afraid he would pro- 
duce the play in spite of her, had taken 
advantage of his carelessness in leaving it 
behind; and his hatred of her grew. The 
contrast between the richness and profusion 
of the dinner service and of his surround- 
ings at this board with his own circum- 
stances added to his bitterness. If she 
had been fair, he would be financially at 
ease by this time. He studied her between 
half-closed lids. She was dressed with care 
this evening. Her gown alone, he thought, 
must have cost four or five hundred dollars. 

““As much more underneath the gown,” 
he computed. “The buckles on her shoes 
would add about as much again.”’ He con- 
sidered the rings she wore, the little spray 
of gems cin her hair, the necklace at her 
throat. ‘‘Thirty thousand as she stands,” 
he thought grimly. ‘‘Thirty thousand dol- 
lars she’s wearing around.”’ And his aching 
anger grew. 

When their talk had drifted to the matter 
of the burglaries about the bay, his thoughts 
followed them. He sneered at Maddelin’s 
proposal to capture the possible marauder. 
Hoped vaguely that the chap would come 
along and strip her of everything in the 
house that was movable. 

“*He could do it wit — alf trying,’ he 
assured himself. ‘‘ No trick at all, the way 
things are left around here.” 

He remembered that ioe gems were not 
even locked in the safe, but hidden in her 
rooms, and his lips curled to think how 
easily the theft could be accomplished. He 
played with the thought of doing it him- 
self-—doing it for a joke, of course. He 
could come over in the canoe, or swim 
across the gut between the islands, and 
creep into the house—leave a window un- 
locked, perhaps, when he went home—and 
make his way to her room. He imagined 
the process, chose his route, planned his 
maneuvers. There would be a moon to- 
night; he would not even need a flashlight 
to see his way about. He felt sure he could 
find what he sought without disturbing her, 
since it would no doubt be in her boudoir, 
apart from the small, many-windowed 
room in which she slept. And how he could 
laugh at their perplexities next morning; and 
what a colossal jest it would be to return 
the loot as myster iously as it had disap- 
peared! He might keep it a few days just 
to torment her. He was willing to torment 
Maddelin; yes, willing to go farther— will- 
ing she should suffer as he had suffered. 
She had laughed at his play. Well, he could 
laugh at her distress over her losses till he 
should be ready to confess the jest he had 
played. 

But they might not believe it had been 
a jest. There was even a chance that he 
might be detected, caught in the house, in 
her room. That euae take some explain- 
ing. He thought of leaving a note in his 

camp, to say that his expedition was a joke; 

but that would lack credibility if he were 
caught. He considered leaving a letter in 
the place of the loot he should remove; but 
he might be detected before he could lay 
fingers on the gems. A dozen alternatives 
occurred to him; he discarded them all, 
becoming more ‘and more intent on his 
own thoughts, more and more absorbed in 
his idea. 

A burst of shrill laughter from Lois 
startled him out of his abstraction, and he 
looked across the table at the young girl, 
where she sat between Gregor and Paugh. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes were 
suffused. A reckless young person, Creig 
reminded himself; ready for anything that 
was forbidden. While he watched her, the 
perfecting detail was added to his plan. 

He decided to enlist Lois in the expedi- 
tion. He felt sure the joke of it would 

(Continued on Page 79 
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appeal to her; was equally sure that her 
complicity would protect himself from any 
danger. If they succeeded, they could laugh 
at the others together. If they failed, the 
suspicion that might have attached to a 
solitary attempt on his part would never be 
likely to fall on them both together. When 
Maddelin gave the signal to rise, he had 
already planned the persuasions that should 
win Lois as an ally. 


vil 


HILE they dined the wind had risen. 

The dining room was in that end of 
the house most sheltered; but even there, 
during the momentary lulls of the conver- 
sation, they had been able to hear the dull 
pounding of the surf against the rocks clear 
across the island. The wind was south- 
westerly and brought no threat of storm; 
but there was a playful ferocity about it, 
ind it increased in intensity as the tide 
approached the flood. The living room, 
toward which they all tended when Mad- 
delin gave the signal to rise, was in the 
southwestern end of the house; and the 
pressure of the gusts against the exposed 
windows seemed to communicate itself to 
the atmosphere inside of the room, so that 
when the wind blew most strongly the air 
inside seemed heavy and oppressed, In a 
momentary lull, Maddelin bade Paugh 
- n one of the French windows; but when 
he did so the wind swept in so searchingly 
that it had to be shut again. The great fire 
on the hearth puffed and wavered in the 
eccentric draft. Through one window, even 
though the room was brightly lighted, 
Creig saw the far silver sparkle of the moon 
path across the turbulent water. 

He was waiting for an opportunity to 
draw Lois apart from the others, to have 
her to himself for alittle while; but she was 
just now between Paugh and Gregor, and 
she was very full of gay laughter and ani- 
mated talk, so that the two men watched 
her as intently as they listened, enjoying 
the play of mirth across her features, made 
for laughing. Paugh now and then spoke to 
her in a low tone, provoking her afresh; but 
Creig saw that young Gregor was content 
to listen and to watch, and the play- 
wright wondered if Gregor were not falling 
in love with her. He thought it probable. 
She was such a girl as appeals to men. She 
was pretty; her bobbed hair gave her head 
a saucy contour; her laughing mouth and 
too heavy chin added instead of detracting 
from the impression that she made. 

Creig wondered whether she would be 
attracted to Gregor . he was to her, and he 
thought it unlikely. Gregor was inclined to 
be quiet; he was faintly diffident perhaps. 
In these surroundings he kept much in the 
background, as though he felt his position 
had something of inferiority about it; and 
Creig, recognizing this sentiment, curled 
his lip in amusement. Gregor was a boy. 
Lois might play with boys, but she would 
also dominate them. She had played with 
him, with Creig, this summer; he recog- 
nized the fact. But he assured himself that 
he could dominate her when he chose. She 
had, he knew, a faint awe of his abilities; 
and there was a loyalty in her which had 
made her sympathize with him as against 
Maddelin. 

Planning what he meant to do, he thought 
now that he might play upon this feeling; 
might make it at least serve to give them the 
few minutes alone together which were 
necessary to his project. 

But in this respect his schemes were 
proved unnecessary, for Lois herself at 
length proposed that he and she go out- 
side. Maddelin had called Paugh to her side; 
Mrs. Gavin summoned Gregor to perform 
some minor service; and Lois, left momen- 
tarily to herself, turned to Creig. She 
crossed the room toward him and he waited 
where he stood, smiling a little. When she 
came to him, her fingers clutched his sleeve 
and clung there and she laughed up at him 
and whispered, “Take me outside, won’t 
you? Carolyn’s watching me, and I’m so 
dizzy. If she guessed, she’d never get over 
lecturing me.” 

Creig nodded and smiled his assent. 

“Come along,” he told her, and she 
dropped her arm on his. ‘ We’re going out 
and take a look at the waves, down on the 
point,”’ he explained to the others. 

Gregor’s eyes followed them, as though 
he would himself have followed if he might; 
but Mrs. Gavin spoke to him. 


“Bring another chair, please, Mr. 
Gregor.”” She was arranging a table of 
bridge; and he was forced to serve, forced 


to stand by and see Lois borne away. 


Lois and Creig paused for a moment on 
the wide veranda, sheltered from the wind. 

Then he said, “Not too cold to walk 
down to the mole, is it?” 

She shook her head vehemently, her 
short hair flying. 

“The wind’s warm,” she told him. “I 
love it. Besides, I need the air. D’you 
think Carolyn could tell I was a little 
nipped?” 

“You seemed unusually charming,’ he 
confessed, and she made a face at him as 
they descended the broad steps together. 

A path led to the right past the corner of 
the house and down the hill. The mole was 
a stone platform built out into the water at 
the southern angle of the island. It stood 
some twenty feet above high tide, but when 
storms piled the sea in from the southward 
solid green water sometimes swept over it. 
The wind tonight had built no such break 
ers as that; and, though spray now and 
then swept the place, they were able to find 
shelter near its shoreward end at a point 
where they could see abroad across the sil- 
very waters. Occasional banks of hurrying 
white clouds obscured the moon; the wind 
had a steady and relentless thrash about if; 
the sea sang to them, and Lois lifted her 
arms in pleasure and cried out something 
like a song of her own in answer. Creig 
watched her with appreciation; he thought 
abstractedly that she might do well on the 
stage. She had a capacity for abandon, he 
believed; and she had that radiating 
charm which projects a personality across 
the footlights. 

For a few minutes after they came to the 
mole Creig was content to listen to her, and 
to watch her, waiting for a conversational 
turn which might lead naturally to the 
project he meant to broach; but no such 
opportunity offered, and he became nerv- 
ous for fear some of the others should come 
down the hill and join them. 

In the end he fairly interrupted her —said 
abruptly —‘“‘Say, Lois, you know, I’ve hada 
hunch—a chance to have some fun.” 

He knew her well enough to be sure this 
opening would catch her interest. She was 
full of that hungry youth which is eternally 
desirous of a thrill, full of that restless 
eagerness for life which, restrained in other 
generations, in the newest has been loosed 
from every bound. She turned to him at 
once, eyes alert, a question 5! her lips 

“T had the hunch tonight,” he explained, 

“when they were talking about this ro- 
mantic burglar gentleman who is busy 
around the bay.” 

“You think we might catch him?” she 
cried. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt takes professionals to catch profes- 
sionals,”’ he assured her scornfully; added, 
“That’s why it amused me to hear Mad- 
delin talking about what she would do if he 
came this way.” He laughed apologeti- 
cally. “I suppose I’m feeling sore at Mad- 
delin tonight.” 

“T should think you would,” she agreed, 
and touched his hand comfortingly. 

“Well, anyway,” hecontinued, “ [thought 
it would be good fun to come back over 
here after they’ve all turned in and sneak 
in and get away with something, just to 
have the laugh on them tomorrow morn 
ing.” 

She exclaimed in delight 

“Wonderful! I think that would be 
thrilling. Can I come with you?” 

He was almost ashamed of his so-eas) 
victory. 

“T thought you might want to,” he con 
fessed 

“T’d love it,” she declared 
clouded thoughtfully. 
get into the house. 
that?” 

Kasily,”’ he told her. ‘ We'll go back to 
the house by and by, and watch our chance 
and just slip into the library, one of us, and 
unlatch the window there. They won't no- 
tice. Then we ¢ can come back any time and 
climb right in.” 

“T’ll do that,” she offered. ‘I love being 
a conspirator.”’ She could no longer sit still, 
rose and stood before him and looked down 
at him with dancing eyes. ‘‘Now what 
shall we steal? What shall we burglarize?”’ 

“Oh, anything,” he replied, ‘just to 
prove we can. Something that’s not valu- 
able. Something that will be a joke. Some 
thing they'll miss the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“That horrible crayon portrait!” she 
cried, and he instantly applauded. 

“T’ve been trying to think,” he confessed 
“That's exactly the thing. Mrs. Gavin will 
be so indignant, and so fall of dignity and 
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so puffy and outraged. I'll tell you, we'll 
take it out and hang it down by the boat- 
house somewhere.’ 

“No, no!”’ She leaned toward him. “I’ve 
a be tter idea than that. We'll take it home 
and keep it, and then Dick can put a story 
in the papers that this burglar has stolen it. 
Won’t that be gorgeous? He can suggest 
that the man is really an old flame of Mad- 
delin’s; that he used to be wild about her, 
or that he knew her as a baby or something. 
Oh. I think that’s a peach of an idea!” 

Creig said he thought so too. He had 
caught some of her enthusiasm; the whole 
plan now seemed to him only an excellent 
practical joke. Lois evidently had not con- 
sidered the possibility of detection, and he 
did not suggest it to her. After all, if they 
were discovered, her presence would make 
the enterprise just what it seemed-—a joke 
and nothing more. It was for this reason, 
he reminded himself, he had enlisted her 
He thought of proposing to her now that 
while they were in the house they might slip 
upstairs and lay hands on something of 
more value; but he was afraid of alarming 
her. It would be better to wait till she was 
committed, wait till they were actually in 
the house befcre suggesting it. Or he might 
leave her, slip away alone. 

His thoughts fastened on this possibility 
and he became abstracted, till she asked, 
“What's the matter? What are you think- 
ing about? 

‘Thinking what a laugh we'll get in the 
morning. Keep it to ourselves, of course. 
You sure you can keep a straight face?”’ 

“Oh, U'm a wonderful little liar,”’ she 
assured him laughingly. 

They were summoned back to the house 
at last by Gregor. His footsteps on the path 
gave them warning, and Creig whispered 
quickly, “I'll meet you at your landing 
stage at half past twelve. You can slip out, 

can't you? 

She assented with a confirmatory squeeze 
of his hand; then they turned to face 
Gregor, who said Carolyn was ready to go 
home, and the three went back up the hill 
together. Carolyn was at the bridge table 
with Paugh as her partner, against Mad- 
delin and her father, and they stood by 
while the rubber was finished. When atten 
tion was centered on the final game, Lois 
touched Creig’s hand, met his eye with a 
look of amused intelligence and departed 
toward the hall. He moved a little to one 
side so that through the open door he was 
able to see her enter the library. When she 
came out and saw him watching she nodded 
in reassurance, and he felt a sudden leap of 
exultation in the knowledge that a begin- 
ning had been made. 

Then Carolyn rose, the rubber being fin- 
ished, and the two sisters said good night. 
Gregor went with them to row them home 
across the narrows, where the wind had 
thrashed the water into disorder. Creig 
stayed behind, and he and Maddelin paired 
up for a final rubber. More than once his 
partner protested at his plays. Creig was 
usually a sound player; but this night he 
could not fix his attention on the cards. An 
intoxicating and triumphant excitement 
beat in his veins 

Sometime after Gregor returned he took 
his departure, and he went down the hill 
toward the boathouse on swift feet. His 
thoughts were disordered and a fierce impa 
tience made him tremble. The hot and 
searching wind that blew across the island 
seemed cool to his hot brow 

It was as he dropped down the incline to 
the landing stage that he remembered for 
the first time the bottle of chloroform in 
Doctor Paugh’s bag. 


x 
YREIG’S mental processes, in the hours 
since Maddelin had so ruthlessly swept 
into diseard the fruit of his months of work, 
had been disorderly and tempestuous. He 
had been swept by gusts of anger, by tre 
mors of dread and fear, by malice and self 
pity and selfish greed; his emotions had 
tortured and tormented him, giving him no 
rest or peace. Outwardly sufficiently com- 
posed, his relatively calm exterior had cov- 
ered a jumble of the wildest projects and 
plans, formless and disarranged. From cov- 
etin K the attributes of luxury with which 
Maddelin surrounded herself, he had pro- 
gressed to thinking how easily a man might 
possess himself of them; had immediately 
seen the dangers in such a course; had then 
perceived the possibility of enlisting Lois to 
serve as an anchor to windward in case 
need should arise. But even when Lois 
agreed to share the adventure with him he 
Continued on Page 8&1) 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

had not fixed and formed the schedule of 
what he meant to do. He still played with 
the idea of stealing something of Mad- 
delin’s—as a joke. The idea that he might 
take and keep and hold, divert to his own 
uses, had not yet attained the stature of an 
intention. For, after all, Maddelin was, as 
she had said, a light sleeper; and she would 
use a weapon if she chose. 

The sudden recollection of the bottle of 
chloroform which he had seen in Doctor 
Paugh’s bag had upon his plans the effect 
of a precipitate. His murky and perturbed 
thoughts were miraculously cleared; his 
doubts and fears and uncertainties disap- 
peared and left only a clear and unmistak- 
able intent. He knew inst: antly what he 
meant to do. A single uncertainty intruded 
itself; Lois, his accomplice, might prove 
weak when the issue was revealed. He dis 
posed of this consideration instantly. She 
would serve him well in case. of disaster; in 
case of success she would be as deeply mired 
as he, and must keep silent. His vacilla 
tions vanished; he moved during the suc- 
ceeding hour or two with a certainty and 
precision born of exact knowledge and de- 
termination. 

The wind had by this time reached its 
highest pitch and the waters of the gut be 
tween Old Hump and Grindstone were 
tossed and disturbed; but Creig, sliding 
the light dory off the stage into the water, 
regarded not at all the difficulty of the pas 
sage. He took his seat and the oars and 
automatically shaped his course for the 
Ridgely landing. His thoughts were busy 
with other matters—-with the fact that 
Doctor Paugh’s bag would be in his dress- 
ing room, Paugh himself on the sleeping 
porch outside with, no doubt, a closed 
door between; with the fact that Maddelin 
locked her doer; that Monica, her maid, 
undoubtedly locked the door of her com 
municating room; with the comfortable con 
sideration that a wide ledge ran under the 
windows on the northwest side of the house 
and gave easy access from the windows of 
the upper hall to those of Maddelin’s bed- 
room; with the fact that, since neither 
mosquitoes nor flies infested the island, the 
windows were unscreened. It would have 
been impossible, he told himself exult 
antly, to devise an arrangement more con- 
venient for his purposes. He nodded to 


himself in the darkness and the night, 
assured and complacent 
Then the bow of the dory—so heedless 


had he been of his progress— bumped 
against the landing stage, and Lois called 
softly from above him, ‘‘ For mercy’s sake, 
don’t be so noisy !”’ 

He laughed under his breath, landed and 
drew the light craft out of harm’s way, 
making it fast to a mooring on the lee 
side with a long painter, to keep it from 
bumping. 

Lois came down the steps to join him. 
The moon was obscured, but there was light 
enough so that he could see her dancing 
eyes. 

‘Did they find out the window was un- 
locked?” she whispered eage rly. 

“T didn’t wait to see,” he told her 
calmly. He was quite sure of himself now. 
‘**We can get in.” 

“We don’t want to go too early.” 

Carolyn won't find out you're gone, will 
she : jag 
‘She sleeps like the dead,”’ Lois assured 
him, “and her room is clear across the house 
from mine. She hates the morning sun, 
and [ like it, you know.” 

“You'd better go back and wait till we’re 
ready to start.” 

She nodded. 

‘IT know. But I wondered what to wear 
I’ve never been a burglar before.” 

She giggled delightedly. He laughed and 
confessed he had given this matter no 
thought. 

‘Trust a girl to think of it,” he com- 
mented. 

“Well, I don’t want 
gown,” she reminded him, 
tainly want to get rid of those 
trousers. They shine like a beacon 

“Something dark,”’ he agreed; considered 
for a moment. ‘‘I’ll tell you,” he suggested, 

‘IT think I’ll get into a bathing suit. Then 
if the “y see us, chase us 

“‘Gr-r-r-r-r!’’ she shivered happily, and 
he touched her shoulder in good-natured 
sympathy. 

“If they get after us we can take to the 
water,” he finished. 

“T hope they do!”’ 
would be such fun. 
catch me.” 


to go in a dinner 
“and you cer- 
white 


she exclaimed. ‘That 
I'll bet they’d never 
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“Bathing suit and tennis shoes,”’ he sug- | 


gested. “And you'll want something around 
you to keep warm. We can leave it in the 
boat.” 


“We might swim across,”’ she suggested 
gayly; but he shook his head. 

“Need a boat to bring back the picture,” 
he reminded her. 

“But we can’t leave a boat at the landing 
stage —in case we do have to run.” 

He considered, then said, ‘‘ We'll land at 
that little cove around the point and anchor 
the boat there and wade ashore. If we 
beach it, the tide will leave it high and dry.” 

‘And then if we have to swim we can go 
and get it after the excitement’s over.”” He 
nodded and she gripped his arm. “I can 
hardly wait,’ she whispered. ‘* Won't it be 
fun, laughing at them in the morning?” 

“T’ll never let Maddelin hear the last of 

* he agreed. ‘‘She’s so sure of herself.” 

She looked up at him and said in sudden 
sympathy, “I’m just furious that your 
play got burned up.” 

His eyes clouded. 

“It represented a good deal of work. Of 
course I should have made a copy.” 

“IT don’t see how a cigarette could have 
set it afire,”’ she told him 

-- don't believe it did,”’ he confessed 
lightly. “I think Maddelin discovered it 
there and thought the chance to get rid of 
it too good to miss. I can see now that she 
was bound to resent the thing And a 
woman has no scruples, you know.” 

She said in a gruff voice, “‘No, we're a 
bad lot. Burglars and everything.” And 
he laughed as she added in a different tone, 

‘But she would’t dare do that, would she? 

‘Maddelin’s always had her own way,” 
ie reminded her. 

“T should think you'd hate her, if you 
think that.” 

“Well, if the thing was no good, it was 
just waste paper,”’ he repiied with pretended 
philosophy 

The y climbed from the landing stage to 
the rocks above and stood a minute to- 
gether, looking toward the bulk of the big 
house on Old Hump across the way. Lights 

till gleamed in windows here and there 

**We don’t want to go till they’re asleep,”’ 
Lois remarked. 

“About one o'clock,” he suggested 

“T hate this waiting around,” 

His eyes, in the half darkness 
with a slow fire 

‘Come over to my place and I'll give you 
i drink,” he suggested. “‘ We'll wait there.”’ 

But she shook her head with a cool cer 
tainty. The bounds which she put upon her 
conduct never ceased to surprise him 

‘That wouldn’t do,” she said good- 
humoredly. ‘ Besides, I’ve ¢°t to dre: 3s for 
the di urk-and- bloody deed. No, I'll meet 
you here.’ 

‘*What’s the use of your waiting here and 
me over there, both of us alone?”’ he urged 
“Your sister won't wake.” 

‘But I'm awake myself,” she reminded 
him; and he laughed and bent and kissed 
arm about her shoulder compelling 
her lips to meet his. Her lips were so cold 
that he wished to warm them; but she put 
him skillfully aside and slipped away. “One 
o’clock,”’ she called back, and disappeared 
in the shadows of the spruces that lined the 
path up the hill 

Creilg stood where she had left him for a 
moment, and something pounded in his 
throat and he licked his lips. A gust of irri- 
tation swept him; he swore under his 
breath. When, walking toward his own 

imap, he entered the thick growth where 
blackness lay, roots tripped him and unex- 
pected branches switched his face. His 
mood became morose, and when he stum- 
bled out into the comparative brightness of 
the ope: land he lighted a cigarette with a 
veno> ious delight in the hot flare of the 
match against his finger. In his own quar- 
ters he found a lamp and set it burning; 
then dropped for a moment into a chair by 
the table. His typewriter stood near a win- 
dow; a few sheets of discarded manuscript 
lay on the floor; the fragments thrown 
iside during his final revision littered the 
table itself. He picked up one of them and 
read a bit of dialogue, with a sense of its 
unreality; crumpled it and threw it toward 
the cold hearth as his thoughts returned to 
the matter in hand. By and by he rose and 
poured himself a drink and looked at his 
watch. It was a quarter past twelve o'clock. 
Time to be changing his clothes 

While he removed his garments his 
thoughts cast ahead, planning each step of 
what he meant to do. The moment of his 
successful return shaped itself in his mind. 
He would have something to hide, and he | 
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‘considered suitable places for its conceal- 
ment. Half dressed as he was, he went out- 
ide and groped about in the darkness 
umong the rocks along the shore till he 
found a deep crevice which would serve. 
Returning to the house, he took another 
drink; and when he had put on bathing 
uit and sneakers and had chosen a light 
coat to wear, he lifted the bottle again. His 
had begun to hum and vibrate; he 
was full of a feverish exhilaration. Lighting 

cigarette, he saw that his fingers shook, 
nd watched them till his will compelled 
them to be still; smiled in grim satisfaction 
at his self-control. 

Once he was terrified by the possibility 
that Lois, when she should find what he had 
done, would refuse to be silent. Sometimes 
yomen in their first terror lost their heads, 
let the world into the secret of 
had better forewarn her 
her know. He nodded te 
himself in confirmation. He would say 
that he had brought away the gems as a 
final proof to Maddelin and the others that 
they could be brought away; would tell her 
that he meant to keep them only a day or 
two so, that she would join him in that tem- 
porary silence. Thus she would be com- 
mitted till too late for her confession to 
come with any degree of verisimilitude. He 

sured himself that under those circum- 

tances she would perforce hold her peace. 

Hie would, he felt, have a powerful hold 
upon her then; their mutual secret would 
throw them into a relation of sinister in- 
timacy and he contemplated the possibility 
with satisfaction—a shield while the deed 
wus doing, his servant when it should be 
done. This was the part he planned that 
he should play. 

At five minutes before the hour he ex- 
tinguished his lamp and left the house and 
his.way through the spruces to the 
landing stage. She was waiting there, a 
dark little figure huddled in a great cape, 
her hair confined by a black rubber bathing 
cap. When she came to meet him her voice 
vas tremulous, and he put a comfortable 
irm about her, reassuring her. She seemed 
very slim and small within the loose cape; 
he had a momentary satisfaction in the 
smooth contours of her young shoulders. 

Then she whispered, “Hurry, hurry!” 
and put his arm aside. 

He warned her, “Make haste slowly, 
we've lots of time, " drew the dory alongside 
10 that she might step down into the stern, 
then took his place at the oars. 

But she cried softly, “ You'll makea noise 
rowing.’ He remembered there was truth 
in this, and wondered what to do. She 
touched his hand, pointing. “‘There’s a 
piece of canvas under the canoe. Tear 
strips from it and wrap the oars.” 

And he obeyed, glad of the suggestion. 
The expedient was clumsy; but when he 
tried the oars they made no sound, and he 
worked carefuily out into the open water. 
The tide, well on the ebb now, had some- 
what quieted the turbulence whipped up 
by the wind. They quartered across the 
gut and approached the dark and spruce- 
clad shore, peering into its shadows to dis- 
cover the little rocky cove with a gravel 
beach where he intended to land. 

She discovered it ahead of them and they 
moved in cautiously till he could touch 
bottom with an oar. Then he dropped the 
killick over the bow to hold the dory, and 
afterward, with a long line out, worked in- 
shore till she could step overboard into 
water that came no higher than her knees 
She left the cape in the dory; seemed like a 
boy in the vague dark. He shortened the 
anchor line, slipped out of his own coat, 
stowed the oars without a sound and lowered 
himself over the stern into the water. A 
moment later he had joined her on the 
gravel where the receding tide sucked about 
their feet. 


nerves 


creamed, 
their fear He 
had better let 


made 
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= little cove in which Creig and Lois 
had landed lies a little way within the 
thoroughfare between Grindstone and Old 
Hump, and nearest the northeastern end. It 
is concealed behind a blunt point of land, 
the most northerly point on Old Hump. 
rhe cove itself is so small as scarcely to be 
worth thename. A softer rock stratum cut- 
ting the granite of Old Hump has been, in 
the course of centuries, broken down by the 

ction of frost and wind and wave so that a 
recess has been cut into the shore. This 
recess~-for it is a recess rather than a 
cove-—has a width across the mouth of no 
more than thirty feet, a depth half as great. 
It is paved with gravel, rock fragments 
rounded by the turbulent friction of the 
tides. The walls of the recess are abrupt, 
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rising to a height of ten to fifteen feet, but 
so broken that they may easily be scaled. 
Against these walls Scotch harebells cling, 
the beauty of their delicate blossoms inten- 
sified by the harshness of the background. 
From the top of these walls along the shore 
toward the house a path runs through the 
spruce growth; but the trees near the 
water are so curiously interlaced that it is 
not always easy to find this dim and little- 
used way. 

Creig and the girl, pausing for a moment 
while the water lapped about their ankles, 
spoke together in low voices. He reminded 
her of this path. 

“We'll take our time,” he explained; 
“give them a chance to get well asleep; 
follow the path and come up behind the 
tennis court and look the place over.” 

She said ruefully, ‘‘ The branches on these 
trees are going to scratch my shoulders. I 
think I’d better wear my cape.’ 

For all the warmth of the night wind, he 
saw that she was shivering. 

“Pshaw!” he protested. ‘‘ You're nerv- 
ous; that’s all. Take a brace, youngster.” 

“All right,’’ she agreed, accepting the 
challenge. ‘‘Come along then, old man!” 

He caught the mischievous gleam of the 
smile that went with the word as she turned 
to climb the wall of the little cove. 

They found the rock underfoot loose and 
crumbling; and when they were halfway 
up, Creig following her, a portion gave way 
beneath his weight and he slipped back to 
the bottom. He heard her suppressed gig- 
gle; heard her whisper, ‘‘ You'll wake the 
dead!” 

- yb. gashed my knee,” he responded. 

A sharp fragment had broken the skin, 
and even in that faint light he could see a 
swift dark stain spreading. A moment 
later she had dropped down beside him and 
bent to examine the wound, touching it 
lightly with her fingers. 

‘It's just a scratch,”’ she assured him. 
“The bleeding will stop in a minute. Come 
on, let’s try again.” 

The tiny hurt had angered him; he was 
in a morose and ugly mood as he followed 
her up the short ascent. When they stood 
on the level above she waited while he went 
forward to discover the path that would 
lead them toward the tennis court; and 
after a moment he called to her softly and 
she went toward him. Within the shadow 
of the trees it was very dark; they had to 
grope their way. 

ad thought of a flashlight,” he told her; 

“but there's a moon, and the light would 
give us away. 

She nodded, stifling protests at the pain 
as the stiff twigs scratched across her bare 
shoulders, 

“A bathing suit isn’t the right gear for 
this work. I'll know better next time,” 
she said once cheerfully. 

At first they could see a dim light below 
the trees on their left where the water lay; 
but after a little this disappeared. 

Creig explained, “The path cuts across 
a little neck of land here. Keep right be- 
hind me.” 

Their eyes were becoming somewhat ac- 
customed to the darkness and they made 
their way with slow care. Then the path 
seemed to widen a little and they caught 
a glimpse of the sky overhead as they swung 
to the right. The low plashing of the water 
in the sheltered cove behind them became 
inaudible. 

“*Aren’t we going away from the water?” 
Lois asked. ‘‘It seems to me we are.” 

“*We do,” he assured her. ‘I’ve been 
along here before.” 

She giggled. 

“There's one thing 
us if we get in here.” 

Creig said nothing. He was occupied 
with the task of choosing the path; she had 
only to follow him. They pressed on for a 
considerable time, till she asked, “‘ Aren't 
we almost out of this?” 

“We've been going slow,” 
her. 


they'll never find 


he reminded 
“But there’s light ahead.” 

She looked past him and saw the dim 
radiance of moonlight in an opening among 
the trees. Then the way widened and be- 
came easy to follow and they went forward 
more swiftly, and abruptly emerged from 


the shadows. She heard Creig’s low oath. 
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“We've come way into the quarry,’ he 
said. “‘Must have taken the wrong path.” 

Lois stood beside him, looking out across 
the open workings. Above and at their left 
the wall rose perpendicularly, its surface 
touched with color where the moon struck, 
deep-blue shadows at every angle. At the 
top they could see the round water tower. 
It was so near the brink it seemed in im- 
minent danger of falling. The pit was, from 
their point of view, not deep. The granite 
had formerly been hauled out this way. 
But above the still pool of dark water a 
little mist hovered in an unhealthful and 
oppressive fashion; and the moonlight that 
poured into the place had a ghastly qual- 
ity--had the sheen of ancient weathered 
bones. They both felt the spell of the place. 

Lois found herself clutching at his arm 
with both hands, heard herself whisper 
“Come away! Come away! 

He hesitated for a moment as though the 
spot had a fascination for him; looked up 
toward the lip of the cliff above their heads. 

“I’m glad we stumbled into it here 
rather than up there,” he commented 
grimly. ‘At least we can get out again.” 

‘It’s bad enough to look down into it,” 
she agreed. ‘But it’s terrible to be down 
here, looking up. I keep expecting it all to 
fallin on us. Let’s get away.” 

He nodded and turned with her, and it 
was almost with relief that they plunged 
into the black shadows of the wood again. 
Dark though it was, the path under their 
feet had a familiarity about it; they recog- 
nized, by the touch, hummocks and ledges 
and roots which had tripped them at their 
first passage. After a little time, Creig saw 
an opening leading to the right and turned 
that way experimentally, and they came to 
a short stiff climb which brought them over 
the lip of a bench of granite to the level, 
more open ground. Just ahead a white 
gleam marked the path from the boathouse 
up to the tower, and they climbed the 
guard rail and crossed the path and felt 
turf under their feet. 

The moon, unobscured by clouds, lay 
brightly across the lawn toward the tennis 
court. The house, white as silver, lifted 
itself beyond. In the shadow of a clump of 
cedars they stopped and whispered, and 
Creig pointed out a single lighted window. 

“That's Maddelin’s maid,”’ he explained. 
“We'll have to wait till she gets to bed. 
She’s a regular old owl.” 

Lois said nervously, ‘I hate this waiting. 
Can’t we go ahead quietly?” 

Creig shook his head. 

“She'd be sure to see us out of her win- 
dow.” 

“She can’t with the light on,”’ Lois re- 
minded him; and he perceived the truth of 
this, so they went cautiously forward and 
drew nearer. 

The tennis court, shrubs and evergreens 
banked at either side, barred their way; but 
they crept along between the wire-net back- 
stops and the shrubs and came to the low 
pavilion where those who watched the play 
were accustomed to sit. 

When from this vantage they looked 
toward the house again the window that 
had been lighted was dark, and Creig said 
gratefully, ‘“‘ Now the old lady is abed. Give 
her ten minutes to settle down and we can 
start around the house. We want to take a 
look at the other windows too.” 

Lois was shivering again and he laughed 
at her nervousness. 

“It’s a fool thing to do though,” 
reminded him. 

“It’s a lark,” he insisted. ‘‘ We’ll be able 
to laugh at them tomorrow.” 

“T hope it will be funny tomorrow,” she 
agreed. ‘It don’t seem so very funny to 
me now. I wish I had my cape.” 

“You’re scared,” he derided; ‘“‘not cold, 
just scared.’’ And when she denied the ac- 
cusation, he persisted in it laughingly till 
in her anger she forgot to shiver and to 
tremble. “You see?’ he pointed out. 

“Spon as you get _ - you quit being cold.’ 

She laughed ruefully. 

“Just the same,” she whispered, “I’ve 
a notion to back out. This didn’t look like 
such a wild scheme after dinner, when I 
had two or three drinks too many. But 
I think I’m a bit of a fool now. Let’s go 
back home.” 
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“Oh, don’t be a quitter,’’ he challenged. 
He was suddenly terribly afraid she would 
refuse to go on. 

“T’m not a quitter,” she retorted. “I’m 
just coming to my senses. But if you’re 
foolish enough to go ahead, I suppose I'll 
go with you.” 

“*When I start a thing, I go through with 
it,” he told her. She hugged herself nerv- 
ously. 

“But it’s so awfully quiet,” she explained. 
“And this sitting still! Can’t we start on?” 

He touched her shoulder reassuringly, 
nodded. 

“All right,” he agreed. ‘“‘But if you 
want to speak to me, touch my arm and 
come right to my ear. They’ll be able to 
hear us talking if they’re awake. The 
wind’s dying down. And keep in the 
shadows!” 

“You go first,’”’ she bade him, and fol- 
lowed as he led along the line of shrubbery 
toward the farther end of the house. 

She saw he was watching the windows. 
A cloud had hidden the moon so that it was 
darker, and this darkness she welcomed as 
she would have welcomed a cloak. They 
made their way along the rear of the house 
to the farther end, and passed that end and 
crossed the path that led down to the mole. 
She thought with a faint, grim amusement 
that she would avoid the mole hereafter. 

“That’s where I got myself into this,” 
she reminded herself. 

Past the end of the house they swung 
down toward the water till they could see 
thesecond-story windowsabovethe veranda 
roof. All were dark, and Creig touched her 
arm in reassurance. Then, keeping in 
the shelter of the shrubbery whenever it 
was possible, they moved swiftly up the 
hill till they reached the gravel walk, wider 
here than elsewhere. 

Creig drew her near him, whispered so 
softly that though his lips touched her ear 
she scarce could hear, ‘Go easily. That 
gravel is noisy. 

She nodded and went forward and he 
stood still, listening. Her feet pressed the 
earth so gently there was no slightest sound; 
he followed, with more noise, but not 
enough to he heard twenty feet away. The 
smooth stone steps had a reassuring tex- 
ture; and a moment later they stood to- 
gether upon the veranda, its flagging 
underfoot. 

“Now,” he whispered, 
locked the window.” 

She followed as he tiptoed across the 
veranda, moving as silently as a shadow. 
The window he had chosen was a broad one, 
and one often open in the daytime when the 
sun was warm. He knew it moved easily, 
and he put his fingers against the sash and 
pressed in and upward. It lifted an inch or 
two without a sound, and Lois caught his 
fingers and squeezed them with sudden de- 
light. Now that the waiting was over and 
the adventure was begun, she was exhil- 
arated and afire. The laborious patience 
with which he raised the window an inch at 
a time seemed to her unutterably weari- 
some; but he would not be hurried. When 
the sash was lifted to its highest point he 
stepped aside. 

“You go first,’’ he whispered. “‘ You can 
move more quietly. I’d knock something 
over. I'll follow you.” 

She nodded her assent and leaned in 
through the window, feeling about with her 
hards. The cushioned window seat below 
it, without springs, made her silent entrance 
easy. She moved a little aside upon it, 
without touching the floor, while he crawled 
through the window and joined her. 

He heard the faint c hattering of her teeth 
and whispered, “Scared? 

“No; just terribly excited,” she replied. 

“Wait till your eyes get used to it,’”’ he 
warned her, and she nodded and they sat 
still, shoulders touching, till the vague blur 
that represented the door into the hall as- 
sumed form and they could see that neither 
chair nor table lay in the direct path between. 

She rose at last and took his hand, and 
they went forward with steps laborious and 
slow till they reached the door, passed 
through and stood in the hall. The stair 
well above them seemed to leave them with- 
out shelter and exposed to many eyes, and 
Creig felt the girl shrink nearer him. 

Then she whispered, “There’s the pic- 
ture—right over the mantel. You get it 
down.” 

He gripped her arm painfully; his lips 
sought her ear. 

“Still!” he 
heard a noise.” 


“we'll see if they 


breathed. “I thought I 
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Wherever there are hills, the Overland with the big new engine is out-pulling and out. 
is humbling the steepest climbs in America. If your town is not listed below, 
for a demonstration. February 14-21 is National Overland Power 


ADAMS, MASS.—Overland with the bigger engine 
negotiates all the ups and downs of the moun- 
tainous Mohawk Trail entirely in high gear. 


AMOGORDO, N. M.—A rise of 5,000 feet occurs 
in the 20 miles between Alamogordo and Cloud- 
croft. Overland with the big new engine makes a 
round trip over this hilly course without using 
low gear, and carrying six passengers. 


POONA, PA.—Overland with the big new engine 
tops the famous Kettle Hill in high gear at 24 
miles an hour, carrying three passengers weigh- 
ing 525 pounds. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Starting at 5 miles an hour at 
the base of the well-known Baker Street Hill 
Overland with the big new engine climbs to 
the top without effort. Then to cap this feat, 
Overland climbs steep stone stairway of 18 
steps in Piedmont Park. 


iRORA, ILL.— With four passengers, Overland 
with the big new engine starts at foot of Hol- 
brook Street Hill and goes over the top on high! 
This on a 30° grade. 


BANGOR, ME.—Carrying four passengers weighing 
700 pounds, Overland with big new engine 
climbs famous Highland Avenue Hill in high 
gear. Over top at 20 miles an hour. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Overland with the big new 
engine pulls to the very top of the mountainous 
Milner Heights in high gear. No hill in hilly 
Birmingham is steep enough to daunt Overland. 


BOISE, IDAHO—New Overland carrying two pas- 
sengers weighing 325 pounds, climbs the moun- 
tainous Camel’s Back Hill from 16th Street in 
second gear all the way. It is said that no other 
car has ever accomplished this climb without 
shilting into low gear. 


¢? 


BROOKLINE, MASS.— Overland with the big new 
engine, carrying three passengers, easily climbs 
the long steep grade of Corey Hill in high gear, 
finishing at 20 miles an hour! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Overland with five passengers 
soars up Snake Hill in high gear and over the 
top at 25 miles an hour. The big new engine 
makes Snake Hill seem like a level road! 


Sats 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Overland with big new en- 

gine pulls Blowing Rock Mountain in high 
with capacity load. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.— New Overland loaded with 19 
newsboys, a driver and 700 pounds of news- 
papers climbs South Main Street Hill in high 
gear all the way. 

DENVER, COLO.—Overland with three passengers 
climbs to the top of the famous Lookout Moun- 
tain in high gear. 

‘L PASO, TEX.—Overland with big new engine, 
owned by Mr. D. L. Ritchie, makes the Stanton 
Street Hill, El Paso’s worst grade, in high gear 
every day. 

’ANSVILLE, IND.—New Overland with five 
passengers negotiates the famous Boehne 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Overland with the big new 
engine masters the steep slope of Prospect Hill 
in high gear. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—With 12 passengers weigh- 
ing 2,070 pounds, Overland with the big new 
engine humbles Hospital Hill, the worst hill in 
Kansas City, in high gear. 


LEMONT, ILL.—New Overland carrying eight pas- 
sengers weighing 1,369 pounds climbs the famous 
car-testing hill at Lemont in high. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—New Overland, with all seats, 
occupied, pulls in high gear up Monroe Avenue 
Hil! all the way from the river! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Overland with the big 
new engine makes remarkable showing in high 
gear by starting at bottom of Kenwood Hill at 
27 miles an hour and climbing all the way up 
this 33!4°% grade in high gear. Also goes up 
the bad grade of Columbia Park Hill, carrying 
7 men over the top, Then, loaded with 17 men, 
climbs the famous Second Avenue East Hill be- 
tween 6th and 7th Streets, a grade of 23.97° 0. 


NEw YORK, N. Y.—New Yorkers call Ft. George 
Hill a car-killer. Overland with the big new 
engine starts up this long, steep grade at 25 
miles an hour and finishes in high. Same car 
loaded with 14 men negotiates same slope in 
second gear. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 





Camp Hill in high gear, finishing at 30 
miles an hour. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Loaded with 12 
men, Overland with its big new engine 
easily tames the 1!4 mile grade of 8th 
Street Hill — the terror of Huntington. 
Entirely in high gear except for a short 
shift at Lovett’s Hairpin Turn. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. — Overland with big 
new engine climbs Westnedge Avenue 
Hill in high gear with five passengers, 
attaining 30 miles an hour at top. ~ 
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performing all cars anywhere near its size, price, and weight. Read how Overland 
pick out the hardest grade in your vicinity and ask your Overland dealer 


‘ Demonstration Week. Enjoy a new power thrill. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Carrying five passengers, 
Overland with big new engine starts at base of 
the famous Lewistown Hill, on the Gorge Route 
Drive, at 4 miles an hour and makes the entire 
grade in high gear, finishing at 25 miles an hour. 

OGDEN, UTAH — With four passengers weighing 
685 pounds, Overland with big new engine 
climbs famous 27th Street Hill in high gear, 
finishing at 30 miles an hour. 


MAHA, NEBR.—New Overland with four pas- 
sengers starts at bottom of Dewey Avenue Hill 
at 17 miles an hour and clears top in high 
gear. Dewey Hill is Omaha’s worst grade. 


SCEOLA, IA.—With four passengers, Overland 
with the big new engine starts at bottom of the 
notorious Madorio Hill on the Jefferson High- 
way and makes this gruelling climb entirely in 
high gear. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—New Overland with five 
passengers masters Fairmont Park’s Country 
Club and Tam-O-Shanter Hills, the steepest 
grades in Philadelphia, in high. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Over jagged rocks that cut tires 
to ribbons, through areas of fine rock and 
granite, new Overland with seven passengers 
amazes Phoenix by climbing the famous motor- 
cycle Hill—40°% grade, known as Arizona’s 
worst —over the top in second gear! Hill now 
rechristened “Overland Peak”. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Lid., TORONTO, CAN. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA.—New Overland with two pas- 
sengers weighing 359 pounds climbs famous 
Haberton Hill on high. 

PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—Overland with the big new 
engine climbs William Street Hill to top of 
Prospect Hill in high gear. 
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PRINCETON, N. J.—New Overland with five pas- 
sengers weighing 768 pounds climbs the famous 
Brewer Hill in high gear, clearing top at 30 
miles per hour. 


ROCKWALL, TEX.—Overland with the big new 
engine negotiates Rockwall Hill in high gear 
with 19 men aboard weighing 2,950 pounds. 

SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH—New Overland with 
four passengers climbs through the sage brush 
and sun-flowers up to within 15 feet of the 
large “U” on the mountain known to all resi- 
dents and travelers! 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Overland with its big 
new engine climbs Jones Street Hill, a grade of 
280, in second gear, with four passengers. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—In constant high gear, Over- 

land with the big new engine negotiates the 

long, winding stretches and sharp hair- 

pin turns of the famous Old Town Hill. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—New Overland with 

four passengers masters Belknap Hill in 

high gear, making complete turns at all 
street intersections! 

SEATTLE, WASH.—20 men weighing 3,200 
pounds ride in an Overland with the 
big new engine up such back-breaking 
grades as Virginia Street, E. Madison, E. 
Boston and Queen Anne Avenue. 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—New Overland with four 


passengers humbles the notorious Minne- 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO.—New Overland with three pas- 
sengers pulls Hamburg Hill in high gear. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Overland with the big new 
engine scales the historic Reelsville Hill in high 
gear, topping the climb at 25 miles per hour. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.—Carrying six passengers 
weighing 910 pounds, Overland with the big 
new engine vanquishes famous Tennessee Hill 
in high gear. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In a power and mileage 
test combined, Overland with the big new en- 
gine conquers 35th Street Hill, 13th Street and 
Tilden Hill in high gear, and does 24.1 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline! 


WASHINGTON, IND.—Overland with the big new 
engine climbs Wilborn Valley Hill entirely in 
high gear. This long, steep, winding grade is 
the dread of all motorists in southern Indiana— 
except owners of the new Overland. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—From a standing start in 
low gear, then into second and quickly into 
high, new Overland with five passengers climbs 
the mountainous grade known as Second State 


Street Hill. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J.—New Overland with four 


passengers clears top of famous Northfield Road 
Hill at 30 miles an hour—in high all the way! 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Overland with big new 
engine climbs Williams Street and Orowam- 
pum Hills in high gear with four passengers. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—New Overland with five 
passengers weighing 907 pounds conquers the 
famous Trumbull Hill in high gear, topping 
the grade at 23 miles per hour. 
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In the past Joan had been in the habit of 
treating intrusive strangers with frigidity, 
but there was something in the conduct of 
Hugh Caine that placed him outside the 
ranks of intrusive strangers and inside the 
circle of needed friends. To begin with, he 
was an admirable sailor, whereas Joan was 
not a sailor at all, but merely the instru- 
ment of a bilious attack. 

Before the steamer left Folkestone, deck- 

chaired, rugged and magazined, she had 
emplaced herself on the em deck. A 
highly efficient porter had bestowed her 
various belongings where, without moving, 
they came under her pe rsonal ¢ haperonage. 
Everything had gone well and smoothly, 
much better than an inexperienced traveler 
had any right to expect. There is a de- 
lightful sense of adventure about one’s 
journey abroad, and the joy of it was already 
beginning to stir within her. Naturally it 
was sad having left Hervey at home, but 
apart from this fly the ointment was clear. 
Joan was looking forward to everything 
that the future held in store. She was in her 
most receptive mood. She looked forward 
to the Channel crossing, to the excitement 
of foreign porters and customhouses, to 
the long journey south; and finally, with 
a sort of wistful curiosity, to finding out 
whether her carefully acquired school 
French, for which in the past she had re- 
ceived a certificate—framed in ebony, it 
hung over the washstand in the spare room 
of her mother’s house—would be of the 
slightest service in making her wishes 
unde rstood. The new life into which she 
was entering was surcharged with unknown 
elements, and the first proved to be the 
biliousness to which reference has already 
been made. 

No sooner had the mail steamer passed 
from the protection of the harbor bar than 
she was struck by heavy—not to say 
mountainous—seas. A succession of pitches, 
a roll this way, that—a corkscrew twist 
impossible to describe, a heaving chaos of 
greeny-white water and Joan was lost. Her 
chair skidded back four feet, hung a mo- 
ment, slid forward, tilted up and pitched 
her against the rail, where she clung pa- 
thetically. A wisp of chiffon tied about her 
head unraveled itself and was up and away 
oh the wind; her wedding ring, slack on 
the finger from weight recently lost, eased 
over the joint and fell unnoticed in the sea. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she moaned. ‘Oh, dear!’ 

The words sounded upside down, every- 
thing was reversed, the ship was going 
backwards, life was standing on its head, 
the sea was above! In a minute—in a 
minute 

Then a voice beside her said, “‘ You’d 
much better lie down. Have you a cabin? 
I'll get you one. Here, take my arm.” 

Joan heard herself reply in Chinese, 
“TIT can’t—I think—going to be ill 
oh ig 


“That’s all right,” 
be heaps better 
I've got you.” 

He put an arm round her shoulders and 
aeld her tight. 

What did it matter? The ship was lurch- 
ing so. Ill people are anyone’s property. 

Presently Joan was rubbing her forehead 
against a tweed shoulder which smelled of 
heather or something good that grows on 
land. The handkerchief with which she 
dabbed her eyes did not belong to her 
What did it matter? 

She said, ‘‘Oh-ho, I’m so thirsty. 

She had been dead for many years. The 
world was spinning faster than it used to 
spin. One had to hold on to something or 
someone. Nobody could walk alone on 
those tilting, slippery surfaces. He would 
help her. He was so strong—capable 
didn’t mind people being ill—Hervey 
would—such a friend he was, but he hadn’t 
a name. 

He must have brought the cabin to her. 
She could not remember going to it. What 
1 lot of handkerchiefs he had! He put an- 
— r over the red plush bolster of the little 
bunk. Plush is prickly stuff against a 
cheek. Fancy a man knowing that! He 
spoke about “being late with this sea run- 
ning” and “getting some sleep if you can.” 
And there was a tumblerful of iced some- 
thing—champagne—so cold—comforting 
and dreamy. And that smell of heather 
tweed! The sea was only a mother who 
rocked a cradle—what a kind mother! 
Then a humming like wind in telegraph 
wires —and such a deep sleep! 


said Hugh; “you'll 
afterwards. Don’t worry, 
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Continued from Page 9 


She awoke suddenly to a motionless but 
noisy calm. Outside the cabin door a man 
was standing 

““We're in,” he said. “Better?” 

‘Thank you, yes. I’m all right now. I 
can’t remember much. You must have 
been very kind.” 

He laughed agreeably and she suddenly 
remembered. 

“Oh, my luggage! 

‘That's all right; I had it brought down. 
Going to Cannes, aren’t you?” 

‘How did you know?” 

‘I read your labels.” 

‘That was very kind of you~ I mean 
bringing my luggage down. I'd better find 
a porter.’ 

“T’ve got one if you’d care to use him. 
All the heavy stuff is registered ag 
He could easily manage this little lot a 
well as mine. 

‘I eouldn’t possibly let 

“Just as you like; but as we’re both go- 
ing south, I thought I might see you as far 
as your reservation.” 

Joi in looked puzzled. 

“*My reservation?”’ 
“Seat in the train.” 

“Oh, of course.’ 

‘Sometimes unless one is pretty nippy 
one finds 

‘Does one? 
at least not yet. 
rather.” 

‘Then you'd better leave it to me. 

Joan hesitated, and at that moment a 
porter came up and roared something in 
her face which, although the words were 
unintelligible, seemed to have reference to 
garlic. She felt quite faint. 

“Perhaps, after all, I had better,"’ she 
admitted. 

So he did everything, and did it with the 
air of doing nothing. He piloted her through 
the customs, indicated the moment to pro- 
duce her passport, found her seat in the 
train, spoke to the guard and arranged 
about the meals she would take. There 
was nothing proprietary about his attitude 
and nothing to suggest that he expected 
more than the barest civility by way of 
return. He even accepted without a mur- 
mur the five francs she offered him to give 
the porter; and best of all, he was delight- 
fully unaware of the services he had ren- 
dered. When all that could be done had 
been done, he pulled off his hat, wished her 
a pleasant journey and made off to find his 
own compartment. Not a single convention 
had been overstepped by word, act or 
inference; he had been useful and chival 
rous, and having supplied the needs of a 
moment he had withdrawn. And yet, 
although nothing had been forgotten, Joan 
experienced the odd sensation, as the train 
moved out of the station, that she had left 
something behind. 

Let us hasten the narrative a few hundred 
miles forward and a matter of ten days 

The Potters—Mr. and Mrs. of that 
name—did not prove the source of interest 
and delight that Hervey had prophesied 
After an effusive display of friendship to 
wards Joan on her arrival—which did not 
include the offer of a place at their table 
they left her severely alone By this 
omission they may be said to have shown 
unlooked-for charity, since they were 
heavily engaged in a serial difference on the 
subject of each other’s want of skill in play 
ing chemin de fer. Fresh installments of the 
serial, pregnant with interest, were pub 
lished at every meal, concluding with such 
effects as, “‘He rose from the table and 
stalked out of the room,” or alternatively, 
“She withered me with a glance and swept 
from the room.” 

Their table was no place for a third party, 
and from her solitude in a big bay window 
Joan watched the tides of their anger and 
contempt rise and fall, and rejoiced in her 
exclusion from the effect thereof. 

Joan did not mind being alone. The days 
were a little dull, but never boring. Relaxa 
tion from house duties and the responsi 
bility of providing for Hervey’s comfort 
offered her leisure for personal reflectior 
Hitherto she rarely thought about herself, 
and she was surprised to find how coldly 
and clearly she was able to do so. It is dis 
tressing to record that these rumination 
did not lead to an accretion of her good 
opinion of Hervey. He was honest, faith 
ful, and probably his affection for her was 
of a sturdy and substantial order. But 
having said that you had said all. There 


I don’t feel very nippy 
My head’s still buzzing 
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was very little refinement in his habit of 
mind, very little charm, and no subtlety. 
He never troubled to adjust himself to any 
mood other than his own In the presence 
of sickness he revealed resentment rather 
than sympathy. He would not have acted 


like that stranger on the boat. He was a 


man who demanded health and normality 
from those with whom he came into con- 
tact. If they were ill or unusual, they be- 
came automatically a nuisance. Somehow 
Joan could not escape from the belief that 
had he wished to do so he could easily have 
accompanied her to Cannes, and that it was 
not so much pressure of business that had 
prevented him as a desire to avoid her 
society until such a time as her nervous 
system should no longer imperil his com- 
fort. 

And this thought led to another much 
deeper and far more perilous. Did Hervey 
really love her, or was she no more than a 
convenience to his home? She could not 
answer the question, although it kept crop 
ping up in her mind all day long. Did he 
love her? Did she love him? Did he—did 
she? Why had she never asked herself that 
question before? Terrifying thought — there 
was no way of finding out. Suppose she 
asked him point-blank -he would tell her 
not to be foolish and that would tell her 
nothing. Surely love is a demonstrative 
passion—urgent, ardent. Then what was 
this awful calm they shared? She didn’t 
know. 

There is something in the air of the South 
of France —“ *h inspires chivalry between 
the sexes. A dozen times a day Joan saw 
evidence of this; small acts of grace, unim- 
portant in themselves, but so charming. 
There were people there who preserved the 
bloom on the fruit of life and did not bring 
it to the table as a vegetable with mud upon 
it. She wondered if the thought was un- 
healthy and decided it could not be. After 
all, why should life be clumsily served? 
Why should it be robbed of all delicacy and 
transformed into a coarse reach-me-down 
affair that fitted where it touched like a 
huckaback overall? 

It was all very perplexing, very unset 
tling; and to ease her mind from thinking 
of such affairs Joan devoted many hours 
writing long letters to Hervey, saying how 
much she missed him-—- which was perfectly 
true—and he responded with practical post 
cards saying business was all right, or some- 
thing had gone wrong with the gas meter 
which was also true. 


Interest in one locality wearing out 
through curiosity as to another brought 
Hugh Caine from Mentone to Monte Carlo, 
thence via Nice to Cannes. As luck would 
have it—for we will presume he had for- 
gotten what he read on Joan’s traveling 
labels—he put up at the very hotel at 
which she was staying. Having dressed for 
dinner with characteristic exactitude, for he 
was a man who wore mufti by day and a 
uniform at night, he came into the foyer 
and the first thing he saw was Joan herself 
Mastering a natural impulse to go towards 
her, he waited in a prominent position to 
see whether or not she would recognize 
him. She did—with a tiny frown which 
melted into a smile and extended to a hand- 
shake He sat beside her, talked of where 
he’d been and what he thought of it all 

Those ghastly rooms at Monte Carlo 
haun ted by vanished fortunes.’ 

‘You lost?” 

‘No, I made a bit. That's duller, any- 
how Done anything interesting?’ 

‘I’ve just sat about.” 

“You're with friends? 


“No, alone My husband couldn't 
come.” 
The word “husband” came to him as 
something of a shock 


“Husband—I didn't know I thought 
on the boat “s 

She held up her left hand. She was wear- 
ing a new wedding ring 

“Of course. I lost it--must have dropped 
overboard and I didn’t notice I don’t 
think I noticed much on that voyage — ex- 
cept that you were very kind and helpful.”’ 

There was a subtle flattery in the tone of 
entirely unintentional — entirely 
genuine. It was one of those inflections men 
notice with satisfaction when it is sincere 
and warily when it is not 

The couch on which Joan was sitting was 
a little high. Automatically Hugh pushed 
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(Continued from Page 87 
a footstool beneath her feet. She thanked 
him with rather a surprised smile, for the 
act, trivial enough in itself, was outside her 
common experience. 

“By the way,” said he, ‘I'd better intro- 
duce myself, as I don’t suppose you studied 
my labels as carefully as I studied yours.” 

Joan laughed. 

“The only one I saw was upside down, 
and I could make out nothing.” 

““My name is Hugh Caine; by profes- 
sion, barrister; by inclination, idler —trav- 
elerI don’t know--something itinerant 
that keeps me on the move. I write a bit 
when the mood takes me~— rather well, | 
think; though,” he added with a laugh, 
“publishers would take a lot of convincing 
on that point.” 

“What sort of things do you write?” 

“Oh, about walks and folks 
made friends with — and neglected opportu 
nities and —any old rubbish.” 

Joan said, “I'd like to read some of your 
writings.” 

She wondered as she said it whether one 
should express so much interest in a com 
parative stranger. 

“Be careful,” he warned her. “A willing 
audience is very rare, you know. Suppose 
| took you at your word.” 

“T hope you will,” she said, and bit her 
lip. Really she must be more circumspect 

This ready enthusiasm was most un 
matronly. Oddly enough, her frankness 
seemed to embarrass him too. He looked at 
her quickly, searchingly, and away again 
There was something about her he did not 
understand —an eagerness, an acceptance 
of his society disproportionate to the very 
brief time they had been acquainted 

Then a gong boomed and other guests 
began moving towards the dining room 

“You've a table alone?” he asked. 

“Yes; by one of the windows.” 

He hesitated 

“T wonder— that is, I was only thinking 
if the hotel had happened to be crowded we 
might have found ourselves at the same 
table in the ordinary course of events.” 

She agreed. And curiously enough the 
hotel was rather crowded 

“Of course, if you'd rather not 

“No,” she said, “‘I don’t think it would 
matter, would it?”’ 

He could not be sure about that, so he 
answered evasively, “ Let’s risk it, anyhow 
After all, it is not as if I asked you to dine 
with me.” 

“No quite different.” 

As they entered the dining room Joan 
was wishing she did not find herself agree 
ing with all he said. 

She was rather silent during the early 
courses, mainly on account of having made 
the remarkable discovery about her com 
panion that he was not a man with 
charming manners but with charming hab- 
its. Manners are a veneer which may be as 
sumed, but habits are a state of being, an 
unchanging thing. It was a most unsettling 
thought, pregnant with terrifying com 
parisons. It was natural to him to see that 
she had all she might possibly want before 
considering himself. He seemed to supply 
her needs subconsciously, as part of his own 
There was nothing of the see-how-attentive 
I-am touch about him. On the very raré 
occasions when Hervey had “‘just run up 
stairs’ to fetch whatever it might be for her, 
he had never failed to make a song and 
dance about it, or to express his inability to 
understand why women always managed 
to forget something or other. Hugh Caine 
was different, and when halfway through 
the meal Joan started to look about for her 
hand bag he seemed to know instinctively 
it would be on the sofa in the lounge, and 
moreover conveyed the impression that the 
sofa was a reasonable and proper place to 
have left it. 

He was astonished by her gratitude when 
he restored the trifle with the words 
“Thank heaven, we have pockets! If I were 
a woman I'd lose everything I possessed in 
side a day.” 

Taking one thing with another, and hav 
ing consideration to her receptive mood, 
Joan could hardly have found a more un 
fortunate companion. 

For his part, Hugh found her air of wist- 
fulness infinitely attractive. Being a man 
of the world, he did not allow himself to be 
convinced of its genuineness without taking 
soundings. He had traveled considerably 
and knew by bitter experience that a large 
majority of married women endeavor to 
attract sympathy to themselves by the un- 
meritorious practice of speaking in deroga- 
tion of their husbands. It is a fashionable 
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and, with certain audiences, a not unfruitful 
pastime. He who receives these confidences 
is implied to be a much better fellow than 
the poor stick at home who is in no position 
to defend himself 

“Been married long?” he asked. 

“Five years.” 

“Your husband must be sick he couldn't 
join you out here.” 

“Yes, he is-—-but he was too busy.’ 

There was not a hint of resentment in the 
tone, no way in for even a “‘rather bad luck 
on you.” His line of words had been baited, 
and she had ignored the bait utterly. Hugh 
liked her for that. She was loyal. Loyalty 
is rare. He switched the talk to another 
direction. 

“What does one do after dinner —or 
doesn’t one?”’ 

“They mostly gamble 

“Do you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T read—go to bed early most nights.” 

“Ever dance?”’” He put the question 
tentatively. 

“| haven't for years quite five years 
except sometimes to a phonograph when 
my brother stays with us.” 

“Your husband doesn’t care about it?” 

“T don’t think he does. It means being 
up late, you see.”’ 

“And do you?” 

‘Do I what?” 

“Like dancing?” 

“T used to.” 

“T don’t see why we shouldn't go and 
dance,”’ said he “Honestly, I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t. Do you see why ‘ 

“Tt would be rather fun.” 

‘I should warn you, though, I’m the 
world’s worst.” 

“Oh, well,”” she laughed, 
don't believe it.””, W hy did she kee p sayin 
those little complimentary things? She 
added hastily, “I'll get a wrap.” 

“Take a coat,” he advised. “It’s often 
cold at night—the what do they call it? 
mistral or something.” 

As she went up in the lift Joan reflected 
that Hervey never said “Take a coat” 
never thought ahead for her. Sometimes 
he would say “I ean’t think why you 
didn’t bring a coat.’” But that was dif- 
ferent 

There is a polished marble floor at the 
Cannes Casino. It is made of air. No one 
can help dancing upon it. You don’t have 
to dance; you float and let the music blow 
you along. The music comes from both 
sides. When one band stops the other be 
gins, so there is no stopping. There are 
special flowers on your table; and they mix 
somehow with the thousand scents in the 
air, with the violins and with the women 
who are dressed like butterflies. You need 
not talk; but if you do, your talk will be 
different from others you have made and 
heard or remembered | 


“anyway, I 





It will be rhythmic 
and very strangely complete, even though 
it be composed of no more than bare half 
sentences 

Something in the atmosphere of that 
place mounted to Joan’s head like strong 
wine. She felt suddenly that she was re 
leased from a burden of intolerable disap 
pointment. She had been too long in 
swathings of convention and routine and 
her freed spirit was struggling to extricate 
itself. She wanted to say something mar 
velous, to hear amazing words — not of com 
plaint or of sympathy, but relative to a 
new force of appreciation which was com 
ing into being within her. This 
force, of which she should have been afraid 
found her without any sense of fear; she 
welcomed it as frankly as a mother wel 
comes her child. She welcomed it without 
questioning its origin or meaning, for her 
senses were free of all curiosity. She wa 
only aware of acute appreciation, intense 
enjoyment, coupled with an idea barely 
formed of a partnership far more complete 
than any other of which she had memory 

There were very small grounds for the 
intensity of Joan’s emotions that night. If 
one excepts the fact that she was in, for 
her, a new element, there was little out of 
the ordinary in the way they spent the eve 
ning. Hugh was delightful, attentive and 
rather funny. There was nothing seriou 
even in his vocal tones. He recounted a 
few experiences, fitted an occasional phrase 
neatly to the moment, expressed some 
amusing theories on life and danced not so 
well as her brother. He was at once casual 
and courteous, and yet there was something 
in his personality that seemed to wrap 
round her with a delightful sense of warmtl 
and protection. He did not attempt to 
dominate the conversation, but was an 
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attentive listener as well as a good talker. 
Here again was a new experience for Joan, 
since at home when she had anything to 
say Hervey always gave the impression that 
he was being interrupted. At home she and 
Hervey rarely seemed to be talking about 
the same thing. Their talks were in the 
form of a distich: 


JOAN: Nellie Seymour called today. 
been playing a lot of golf lately. 
Hervey: That was a fine round of Hagen's 
at Sandwich. 
JOAN She 
that’s simply splendid. 
Hervey: Has that gray suit of mine come 
back from the cleaner’s? 


She's 


says she’s found a new laundry 


And so on. They were wanting in co- 
hesion -could not contain their words or 
thoughts to a single subject. They talked 
along parallel lines, in sight of each other, 
but never actually meeting. 

This was so different —so strangely dif- 
ferent— like dancing where the movements 
of two are united into one. 

“You like this place?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. Her eyes were very bright, 
as eyes ever are bright when lit with new 
appreciations. 

“Yes, it’s jolly,” he agreed. 
other things— jolly for a while.” 

“Why only for a while?”’ 

‘I don’t know; but that’s the general 
way, isn’t it? I’m a lot older than you are 
and that makes me cautious of too much 
enthusiasm. Unknown things are nearly 
always delightful, but it’s a mistake to t 
lieve overmuch in their permanent value.” 

“T don’t understand quite. One always 
knows real values, doesn’t one? Tonight 
seems delightful to me-—and the place 
everything.” 

“You’reaconclusion jumper,” helaughed 

The lines of her forehead formed a query. 

“A conclusion jumper?” 

“Someone who accepts what they see on 
its face value—as a whole.” 

*“And don’t you?” 

He shook his head. 

‘I like to jump to beginnings rather than 
conclusions. Conclusions scare me—their 
inevitability. I don’t believe in taking 
things as a whole either.” 

“Why not?” 

“* Because it’s so difficult to keep them as 
a whole, because time and familiarity strip 
them down to their bare component parts.’ 

‘You mean one gets used, and then 

‘Yes, just that —luster goes.” 

She gave a little shiver. 

“IT don’t know--I don’t see why.” 

“Everything is perishable. Probably 
that is the only indisputable fact in the 
world —that and the ordinariness of things.” 

There was rebellion in the way she shook 
her head. 

He looked towards the band. 

‘That sounds jolly. Shall we dance it?’ 

She rose and once again seemed to be 
lifted up in the air. Suddenly she spoke: 

‘I won't believe in the ordinariness of 
things.”” She said it tumultuously and her 
cheeks had fired crimson. She stopped 
dancing to say the words, and beat her foot 
on the marble floor. ‘Just to be ordinary 
and to perish—it isn’t fair. One should 
fight that—fight it!” 

He drew her out of the pathway of other 
dancers and looked almost rudely, she 
thought, at his watch. Very quickly she 
said, “‘ Let’s go, shall we?” 

‘I think we'd better,” he re plied. 
you any notion of the time?” 

“None. I| thought there was no time 
here.”’ 

““No, only rhythm,” he laughed; “but 
my watch says nearly one A.M., and as you 
are under doctor's orders If you'd 
get your things I'll find a car.” 

‘No, don’t bother; I’d sooner walk. 
no way.” 

They scarcely spoke as they walked back 
to the hotel beneath the belt of palms. 
Little waves were running up the shore, 
sequined by the moon. A soft cool breeze 
carried a scent of the mountains. It was a 
lie to say that life was ordinary. 

She thanked him and wished him good 
night at the foot of the stairs. 

‘Good night, sleep well,”’ said he. 

Propped against her dressing table mir- 
ror was a letter from Hervey. It said that 
Sir John Wavertree, with whom he was 
concerned in an important deal, was going 
to the South and would be stopping at Nice. 
Sir John had suggested Hervey should do 
likewise and that they might conduct their 
business in agreeable surroundings: 

“So, having a really legitimate and prof- 
itable excuse for joining you, don’t be sur- 
prised to see me. I will let you know the 
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exact date later on so you can 
private sitting room where i 
work.”’ 

Joan crumpled the letter after reading 
it— crumpled and let it drop somewhere. 

Her husband, the man to whom all her 
love and devotion had been given, had 
found a legitimate excuse for coming to 
her —a profitable excuse in a business deal 
with another man. 

When at last she succeeded in falling 
asleep her dreams were troubled with a con- 
fusion of sounds. On the one side type- 
writers and tape machines clicked and 
clacked with maddening regularity, on the 
other music was playing. It was a battle 
royal between mechanical and personal ex- 
pression. Her ears were for the music, but 
the typewriters would not let her listen. 
She wrung her hands and cried out for help. 
Then a stranger came, or did there? —for 
he used no door to come in by; and 
‘“‘What’s the matter?”’ said he. 

“‘T want to be heard,” she wailed, for it 
was she who was making the music. The 
stranger shook his head at her. 

“Stupid woman,” he said, “‘you 
never be heard if you play so sweetly. 
now!” 

And leaning over her, he crashed his 
hands down on the keys and made a 
frightful noise. The typewriters stopped 
abruptly and a door—it was a door this 
time—burst open and into the room came 
a man to see what all the row was about. 
Crash! Bang! Bang! went her hands on 
the keys —her hands this time. 

“What’s the row?” cried the man. 
““What’s the row?”’ he roared; but even as 
he roared the look on his face changed 
miraculously to the expression of a music 
lover. 

Then Joan started to play sweetly again, 
and the man stopped to listen, saying, “‘Go 
on, go on.”” And the stranger went out by 
no door, muttering, “I showed you—lI 
showed you.”” And the man, leaning over 
the piano—or was it a harp?—said Mh ow 
that stranger!’’ And the stranger who had 
gone replied, “All rot saying we're no use.” 
His voice rang clear as the note of a tri- 
angle. 

And Joan went on playing, with a wise 
smile at the corners of her mouth. 

Joan woke from her dream with a bad 
headache and a firm intention to stop in 
bed. She drank some tea and swallowed 
two headache tablets, and presently her 
head ceased to throb and she was able to 
turn her thoughts to what had happened 
overnight. Nothing had happened, yet 
vaguely she felt that she had set foot on a 
stratum of life to which she was unused, 
and had mounted to an atmosphere more 
rarefied and benign than any she had 
breathed before. She had said and done 
nothing particularly unusual; but it was 
not what she had said or done or listened to 
that counted with her; it was the sense of 
having been taken up, of being lifted out 
of-—no, it was no good; she could not deal 
with her feelings by a common process of 
defining them in words. If they were to be 
defined at all it must be emotionally — by 
emotional comparisons. 

No, and again no—that was all wrong. 
The essential maidenliness of her nature re- 
volted at the idea of a stranger—a man 

casually met on two occasions—coming 
ender the supreme analysis of emotional 
comparison. 

She got out of bed and 
crumpled letter from Hervey. 
improve at the second reading. 

“A legitimate and profitable excuse!” 

She returned to bed and tried to compose 
her mind by thinking what she would be 
doing at that time were she at home. She 
would be buying food at Barker’s. Being 
Wednesday, she would have bought veal; 
and when it should be served in the evening 
Hervey would say something about veal, 
because he always did. Somehow she could 
not conceive the idea of Hugh Caine having 
anything to say about veal—or bacon or 
marmalade or toast. 

It was maddening that every line of 
thought should bring her back to consid- 
eration of Hugh Caine. Her mind seemed 
unable to escape from the man. If only he 
had done anything a little outrageous it 
would have been easy to dismiss him; but 
there was no excuse for dismissing anyone 
whose chief fault lay in the consideration 
he had shown her. 

About eleven o'clock the femme de cham- 
bre came in with a few paper-backed books. 

“Monsieur Caine’s ¢ ‘ompliments. ’E zort 
madame vould like somet’ing to read. ’E is 
sorry she is undaire ze vezaire.”” 


engage a 
can do my 


will 
Look 


reread the 
It did not 
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Joan blushed as she returned her thanks. 
The books were foreign editions of English 
authors—a couple of sensational stories 
and a copy of the Golden Age. The latter 
is an adorable book to read in bed. There 
is none better. 

It was nice of Hugh 
them up; so much nicer than sending flow- 
ers; flowers would have been an imperti- 
nence. If he had sent flowers she would 
have been furious. If he had written a note 
with the books she would have been furious. 
She fell to wondering whether she would 
mind having been made furious. 

But how good it was to have someone 
who thought of little things. 

Little things? Little things? 
enormous little things! 

Joan dressed in time for déjeuner. Her 
table by the window was vacant. Hugh 
was lunching at another—-by himself. She 
thought it was graceful of him not to take 
it for granted that she would welcome his 
society. He smiled a greeting. 

Lunch was a dull affair. She told herself 
she preferred being dull. Afterwards she 
sat " the garden and later walked down to 
the Casino and lost a few louis playing 
boule. Turning away from the table, she 
met Hugh. He said he wanted tea and 
wondered if she would care to invite him. 

At tea they talked about books, bathing 
and puppies and not a word about them- 
selves. After dinner that night they met in 
the lounge and talked about the Kensing- 
ton Gardens, the Round Pond, model 
yachts and Sydney Harbor, and not a word 
about themselves. 

Then for five successive days they met 
and talked about every conceivable subject 
under the sun, always excepting them- 
selves. And on the evening of the sixth 
day, having exhausted every con eivable 
subject excepting themselves, they fell 
upon a silence of great depth and insecurity. 

It was a hot night and all the stars were 
showing little red lamps of danger; a full 
moon rose up warningly crimson out of the 
sea. The wind had dropped and from over 
the curve of still water came a hint of dis- 
tant music. 

He said, 
silent.” 

She said, with a nod, 
said everything.” 

The barricades were down, the dark way 
forward into the unknown was open before 
them. The way back into the known was 
brightly lit with are lights and illuminated 
signs. 

Hugh Caine looked over his shoulder 
away from the sea. It was a long time be- 
fore he spoke 

At last, “It won't do,”’ he said. ‘I shall 
clear out of here tomorrow. Il’ll leave an 
address. You can write if you want to, but 
I advise don’t write. You mustn’t mis- 
understand me, for whatever you say | 
shall agree to. Yes, whatever you say 
Good Lord, Joan, this is happening every- 
where. The deep end is full of folks who 
can’t swim, just splashing round and going 
to the bottom. It’s not good enough — for 
you, anyway.”” Then suddenly—‘‘It isn’t 
as if anything were re sally B tere is it?” 

“No,” she admitted. Nothing is wrong. 
It’s only 

“Don’t say what. 
about this.” 

She looked at him. 

“Not only for your sake; I can feel my 
own hurts, too. And you're frightened 
about it, aren’t you? Frightened and un- 
convinced?” 

“Terribly,”’ she confessed. 

“You see, you've never talked about 
yourself; but I’ve guessed in a sort of 
way $i 

She interrupted him almost sharply. 

“Oh, no! There was nothing to guess. 
I’d much rather you didn’t. It wae only 
that all this was—was different.” 

“T wasn’t trying to coax a disloyalty 
from you,” he assured her. “Please be- 
lieve that. But every second man or 
woman nowadays is looking for a cure for 
something or someone, only to find in most 
instances they’ve become victims of a 
quack medicine.”” He broke off abruptly; 
then—‘‘I’m sure of one thing: Love—real 
love doesn’t need disappointment as a jump- 
ing board. It occurs somehow. If you and 
I had met as —as free people it’s impossible 
to say what might have been. Disappoint- 
ment puts most of us out of focus with 
ourselves, me as well, for I’ve some memo- 
ries—some realities that would bear im- 
proving upon. Let that go. Anyway, we’re 
not sympathy seekers—you and I.” 

Continued on Page 93 
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Incorrectly designed spark plugs cause 
poor motor performance. 





















AC Spark Plugs insure good perform- 
ance; they are correctly designed. 
Because of this, more than 85% of all 
carsand trucks produced in this country, 
Fords excluded, are factory equipped 
with AC’s. 

The carbon-proof feature of the AC 
1075 makes it a better Plug for Ford 
engines—ask your dealer. 


| ’ 
More than 85 per cent of all cars and trucks produced in this country, 
Fords excluded, are factory equipped with AC spark plug (mong 
these cars are 
» % Buick Dodge Brothers Jewett Oakland 
, Cadillac Dort Jordan Oldsmobile 
Chalmers Durant LaFavette . 
: Paige 
Chandler Essex Marmon 
Chevrolet Hudson Maxwell Star 
Cleveland Hupmobile Nash Yellow Cab 
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It’s no pleasure to drive a car by guess. 
You don’t have to guess if you have an AC Speed- 
ometer. 

This high-grade instrument tells you all you want 
to know about mileage per hour, trip and total, 
and tells you acc urately. 

The model for Ford cars comes complete with all 
attachments; installation is Casy —ask your dealer. 
\¢ Spark Plug Company, KLINT, -AGchigan 
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Extra DURABILITY for the 
“traffic centers” of the home 


N the kitchen, in the hallways—wherever a 

constant stream of hurrying feet grind mud and 
dirt into the floor covering—these are the places to 
lay Bird’s Neponset Rugs. 


Instantly, an ugly, worn floor becomes a good- 
looking, sanitary floor. The back-breaking job of 
scrubbing becomes the easy job of mopping. 


In those places where your old enemies, Dirt and 
Wear, are most active, there the extra durability 
and the thorough washability of Bird’s Neponset 
Rugs will save you trouble, labor, and cost. 


These rugs are beautifying too. See for yourself 
their handsome Oriental, tile and floral designs — 
suitable for all rooms. 


Although Bird’s Neponset Rugs are longer lasting, 
they are no higher priced—$9 to $18 for standard sizes. 
Identify them by the red Waxed Back (found only 
on these rugs), which prevents sticking to the floor. 


BIRD & SON, INc., EAST WALPOLE, MAss. 
Established 1795 Pioneers in felt-base floor coverings 

NEW YORK: 295 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd, 

Roofing + Bird's Art-Cratt Rooting « Bird's Asphalt 


lack Building Paper Bird's Neponser Wa yard 
ng Cases, Shoe Cartons, Press Board and Special Papers, 


. 

This seal on the 

rug assures you 

a double guar 

antee: ours, 

and your deal 
er’s too. 
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Bird's Neponset R 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 








(Continued from Page 90 

He got up and pulled his hat down on 
his head. 

“It’s absurd to suppose you'll want to 
write to me, and for both our sakes I hope 
you won’t. For both our sakes I hope we 
shall look back on these few days here as 
something rather pleasantly idiotic. But 
if you do want to write don’t hesitate, be- 
cause I feel somehow I’ve accepted a 
watching brief over your happiness.’’ He 
stopped. ‘‘That’s real enough, anyway. | 
shall move on in the morning. Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by,” answered, and 
him back to say “Thank you.” 

“In heaven’s name, what for?’ 

“For this as much as anything.’ 

“Tf you remember me,”’ he said, * 
ever forgive myself.”’ 

They parted quite conventionally. His 
last act was to restore her bag, which she 
had left hanging on the back of the garde: 
seat. It was characteristic of both of them 
He had done a great deal for her and had 
taken nothing in return; that is, she could 

1t define what he had taken in return 
Gratitude was her chief sensation—grati 


she called 


tude mixed with a confused sense of loss 
and relief. 

She said her prayers strenuously that 
night, praying among other things that 


Hervey would come to her soon. When 


Hervey came she would know 


It was unfortunate Hervey should have 
gone through to Nice, where he spent two 
days with Sir John Wavertree before com- 
Joan was out when he 
and he embraced the opportunity 
fforded to write a few letters 
came into the room while he was ad- 
dressing the last envelope He smiled a 
welcome at her over his shoulder, and fore- 
talling the inevitable, remarked, ‘“‘Just 
half a minute while I *s 

Joan sat down on a small armchair while 
he moistened the gum of a postage stamp 
with a wet third finger and affixed it pre- 
CiS€ ly 

*That’s all right.”’ 

He rose and moved to the sofa, where he 
disposed himself at ease, a crossed leg ready 
to obstruct her should she seek to share it 
with him. But curiously enough she did 
not attempt Slightly perplexed, 
he uncrossed his legs and made room for 
her. Joan remained in the small armchair 

‘“Well now,” he said, “‘come and tell me 
all about everything.” 

She gave a half shrug of the shoulders 

‘*There’s nothing to tell. It’s been quite 
nice here. Are you all right?” 

He frowned. This was not the Joan of 
Campden Hill, all aflutter with welcome and 
agog with news. This was a very grown-up 
person. 

“*Do you know, you haven’t kissed me,” 
he said 

“*Haven’t 1?” she replied, and raised her 
chin without apparent enthusiasm 

The action argued that if he wanted a 
kiss he must come and fetch it. That would 
never do. It is unquestionably the duty of 
a wife to bring her favors upon a salver 
when and how they shall be required. 

“Is anything wrong?” he demanded. 

‘“What should be?” 

“You seem very strange.” 

‘Because I haven’t rushed at you with 
embraces for you to refuse?” 

“What's that?” he replied, amazed 

She did not answer. He rose and stood 
on the fire mat. 

“I don’t understand what you mean. If 
something has put you out, it would surely 
do no harm to say what it is.” 

‘Nothing has put me out.” 

‘I suppose you are offended because | 
had to go to Nice before coming here.” 

“No.” 

“Then why can’t you be ordinary? 

It was a most unlucky choice of a word. 

**Because,”’ said Joan, “I’m tired of be- 
ing ordinary. 

Her voice quavered with unexpected 
emotion. A wretched alarm suddenly at- 
tacked Hervey that his wife’s health had 
not improved as a result of the change 

‘“My dear,” he said, with hurried ten 
derness, “‘I hope you’re not really ill. That 
would never do. Of course, if I had known 
| would never ee 

And he stooped to kiss her cheek. It was 
the surprise of his life when she ducked her 
head, twisted out of the chair and stood 
away, breathless. 

“No!” she panted. 
rather—I’d rather not.” 


ing to see his wife 
arrived 
her absence a 


She 


to do so 











o, not now. I'd 


With flaming cheeks she darted out of 
the room 


Hervey waited five minutes for her to re- 
turn; but as she did not do so, he followed 
her to the bedroom. She was not there. A 
porter in the hall below said she had just 
gone out. Hervey bit the end of a small 
cigar and went to seek her in the hotel 
gardens. He did not find her, but he met 
Mrs. Potter, who shrilled gladness at see- 
ing him—said how delightful it was and all 
the rest of it. 

“Oh, wise, wise man, not to leave your 
adorable wife to the mercy of strangers.’ 

The woman watched him. He responded 
by saying that Joan was far from well and 
concern for her health had speeded his ar- 

? But since when?” cried Mrs. Pot 
ter “T had no idea. The sweet child was 
looking so well when she was dancing a few 
nights ago with that delightful Mr. Whoever 
He-Was.”"’ Hervey pricked up his ear 
“Dear me, oughtn’t I to have spoken? I 
made sure he was a friend of yours.” 

Hervey said it was very likely. He had 








many friends at Cannes 
It was seeing them dine at the same 
table so often.” 
He rvey invent d a name 
‘Probably Cleaver,” he said. ‘ Young 


Royston Cleaver, who 
“No, not Cleaver, although it began with 
a C. Caine, that was it— Hug} 
because I asked at the bureau.” 
He rvey lied rather effec tively 
“What, is Hugh Caine here?”’ 
“He left yesterday —or was it 
before?” 
‘I am sorry,” 
back to the hotel 


Caine 


tne day 








said Hervey and went 

Outwardly he was smiling, inwardly he 
was black with anger. He did not attempt 
to see Joan until she was dressing for din- 
ner. He entered her room without knock- 
ing and stood in the middle of it, hands in 
pockets, feet planted 

Joan was brushing her hair did not 
turn round. Hervey’s face and attitude 
were reflected in the mirror. He 
straight to the point 

‘*Who is this fellow, Hugh Caine?” 

And she replied without a tremor as 
though he had asked her opinion on a land- 
scape 

“Beyond being perhaps the nicest man I 
ever met, I know very little about him.” 

Hervey said, ‘Look here 
you'd better answer my question 

‘I have answered your question.” 

Her equanimity was maddening. Her 
vey’s hands were opening and shutting 
Joan left off brust ng her hair to watch this 
emotional phenomenon. It was the time of 
day when Hervey was usually tired, but 
there was no evidence of listlessness in him 
now. He was quivering with passion 

‘I swear—I swear I shall do something 
violent if you--if you +5 

She turned. 

“Violent to me? 

The queer expression on her face checked 
a tide of angry words. She did not look 
afraid of him, but interested; as though he 
were a stranger who had favor 
able impression 

“Where did you meet this man?” 

“On the boat I wa very I] No one 
could have been nicer.” 

‘You picked up 

“I think it was the round,” she 
interrupted. “‘I don’t remember much.” 

Hervey said, ‘‘God!"’ and rubbed his 
forehead 


one 


came 


look here, 





creat 


ed a 


otner way 


had been 
street you 


the help 


y?” she queried. “If I 
knocked down by a taxi in the 
would hardly blame anyone for 
he offered.” 

“That's different.” 

“Yes.” 
was different in many ways 

“What ways?” 

She did not reply. She was struck by the 
startling fact that with complete ccncentra 
tion they were both discussing the same 
subject at the same moment. For the first 
time in memory she had secured his entire 
attention. Furthermore, the subject under 
discussion was herself. 

“In what ways?” he repeated 

She brought her mind back from its 
happy excursion and answered, “I hardly 
know.” 

“Since then you've 
man-- danced with him.” 

There was something in the way he said 
“this man” that stirred Joan’s imagi: 
tion. It was so bitter, so contemptuous, so 
passionately indignant She wished he 
would keep on saying it forever 

“Ves, we've dined toget er once or twice 
and danced.” 


she agreed; “but the whol 


e thing 


dined with this 
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“I’m glad you've the honesty to confess 
hd 

Here was sarcasm, salted and peppered 
Joan wondered why she did not wince be- 
neath it. Instead she was experiencing an 
odd sense of comfort 

She heard 
had told an 
known?”’ 


“Ves.” 


if I 


have 


“You meat 
you would 


herself say 
untrutl 


She wrinkled her forehead, then‘ Of 
course the Potters.” 
He was startled at the readiness of her 


intuition; and, manlike, offended that the 
source of his information should be so ob 
\ her, he retorted, ‘“Not that | 
needed anyone’s word to tell me what was 
wrong moment | 
arrived.’ 
*Ah,” sa 


ous to 
It was clear er ough the 


d Joan, “because I did not 
vol 
If you like.”’ 
She seemed to be thinking 


were fixed on 


Her eyes 
the bulb of an electric light 

‘Because I didn't kiss you,” 
peated. “‘Still that would hardly be enough 
to tell anyone I had met a Mr. Caine on a 
and that he and I had dined and 
danced together once or twice. There might 
be heaps of other reasons why I didn’t kiss 
you. It might even be your fault.” 

““My fault? Look here, 
get out of it that way 

** And look here,’’ she cut in with her first 
show of warmth, “have I said I want to 
get. out of it?” 

“You dare to 

“What right have you to suppose there 
is anything I want to get out of or to con 
ceal? I have met who has 
great difference to me.” 

Hervey stormed 

‘You'll be telling me next you're in love 
with this man.” 

‘If I were in with him I hope I 
should tell you,”” she answered 

“Of all outrageous * 

“But I don’t know —I don’t want to be 
it’s so terribly difficult to say without 
without both of you 4 

For the first time she 
her grasp of the situation 
to end the sentence or the thought it was 
inspired by. Hervey’s next question helped 
her back to simple answers 

“He made love to you 
made love to you.” 

She shook her head 

“Oh, no, not obviously 

Such a reply was bound to explode the 
magazine of any man’s wrath. Hervey Car 
rington had not been trained to receive the 
ubtleness of a woman’s mind, and for the 
next two minutes he raved up and down 
the room inarticulate with rage. Presently 
he paused, exhausted and breathless, over a 
wreckage of shifted furniture and kicked 
up rugs. It was amazing to Joan that all 


she re 





boat 


Joan, you Cal t 


someone made a 


love 


seemed to be losir g 


She was unable 


obviously he 


this disturbance was on her behalf. In spite 
of his incoherence and the general ridicu 
lousne of his aspect, she could not help 


admiring the new Hervey who was being 
revealed to her. It was the first real cris 

and subconsciously she was ob 
every detail of it ip and 
analyzing them This was education and 
something more. It was as though a map 
of the future were being exposed for a few 


weighing 








brief moments before her eyes and that in 
these moments tremendous note must be 
taken of the route she must follow. Hervey 
of the level plains had been transformed 


and was rushing up and down the perilou 
Alps. What for? To escape from her, or to 
find her? 

She knew that by some odd accident she 
had become remote from him, that she wa 
able to think apart from him, ungoverned 
by his wishes, this way or that \ 
tanding alone, wondering, almost, 
whether he would have the power to reac} 
her, whether she 
power 

In hi rape he had called her name 
dreadful names — but they had left her wit! 
no rankling feelings, because she did not 
know whether the words had been uttered 
out of a de pth of hatred or a heig! t of love 
Also she wa aware ol a battle 
waged within herself, quite apart from 
Hervey by two subtle combatant I'he 
one was the woman in her, shocked and 
startled by all this disturbance and trem 


bling or 


she wa 


wanted him to have that 


strange 


the edge of a collapse into tears or 
of tenderne The 
other was her femininity, " 
lating, attentive and receptive beyond be 
lief. It was all very complex, very hard to 
know which of those two would stay the 


course 


some foolish concessior 


cold, clear Caicu 
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‘Tell me what he said,”” came from Her- 
vey. “Come on, what did he say?’ 
“I’m thinking,” she answered 
with a shake of the head— “No, 
sible. You wouldn't 
you he said nothing.”’ 

“Nothing!” 

Again she shook her head, and the femi 
nine side of her answered, “‘Just that. It 
was the combination of everything. Not 
words I don't believe people sav words t 
one another —not 


are serious 


Then 
it’s impos 
if 


I told 


believe me 


about--not when the 


‘I can’t remember our talking about 
ourselves And yet I was never disap 
pointed. That’s what— that’s why the 
woman was beginning to take command 
now it was so terribly, terribly difficult 

me to know - 


‘To ky yr 


ow what 





About us—you and I. Whether we had 
ything wort! { whether being 
ordinary is ex¢ gh for throwing 
awa) * She fumbled for a handker 


1 don’t know 
down! You look s« 
And I want tot 


chief and blew her 
I don't Oh, do sit 
funny standing there 


nose 


For want of something better, he said, 
‘I lock funny, do 1?” 
‘You do, rather,’’ she replied Still, it 


doesn’t matter.’ 
He approached 
wrists 
What do you mean by saying you were 
never disappointed?” , 
“Just that. One seemed 
In tune? Oy 
ing else ‘ 
“Well, why not?” she re 
must be easy to understand.” 
He turned away and dropped 
a small arms sat biting a fin 


and 


took her by the 


er commonplac 


heavily in 


I 


lair, where he 





ger and staring at her. She did not loak hi 
way; she seemed wrapped up in her owr 
thoughts. It was a small room, but he felt 
he was looking at her through the wrong 
end of a tele scope, so distant was she «0 
remote 
And you never thought of me?” he said 

at last 

“Oh, yes, all the time 

“Comparatively?”’ He snapped out the 
word 

“Ven” 

It brought him to his feet agair 

“Where is this man—where is he? I'li 


black gual lly body 
uu mean that? You're 


break every bone in his 


‘Would you? \¥ 








not just saying it?”’ 
He looked as if he meant it, standing ove: 
her. She turned her eyes to } face. ‘The 


were alight with a new interest 
“Where is he? You know where he is?’ 
‘Yes, I know 


“So that you can write meet again, I 
suppose be 

“Or not,” she replied You haven't 
understood, quite He left it to me If | 
wanted him I was to write Fer both ow 
sakes | hope you won't,’ he said, but the 
choice was left to me 

‘That sort of man!’ 


iid Hervey ‘That 
to a woman, bolt 


puny sort! Makes love 
and leaves the future to her 
**He didn’t make love to me I told vou 





80 We were just friend then he iid that 
and went away.’ 

“Leaving the rest to u 

‘That wa y all th ugt ] ing 
t to me to decide, to choose eve what 
we talked about sometime 

And then I suppose there wa nine 
parting.”’ 

‘No, rather typical. I'd left my bag 


a seat and he went and fetched it 
A retriever!" he snorted, and threw up 


his head 








She was quiet for a moment. Ther 
Please Hervey there ¢ he r rea ' 
lor insulting @ man about whom you Know 
nothing.” 

He turned to her, speechle at the ir 


pertinence ol such logic 
I know en ugh!”’ But 


‘Know nothing? ! 
that was no good. He cried out, “Give me 
his address!”’ 

she only NnooK her head 

It was her calmness which was defeating 


and his inahilit to 

He 
fear any 
impre 


calmnes 
attentior 
ven able 


him— her 

focus her 
it seem ¢ 

longer It wa 


upon himeeif did 
to uv 


norribie 


pire her 
A ghastly 


ion rose up that she was standing upon a 
green baize table before the auctioneer 
Fate. The auctioneer’s ivory hammer was 
raised. His lips framed the words, “ Going, 
going,”’ and he, Hervey, had no pewer to 


bid, no goods to offer He was bankrupt 
In a second it would be too late and she 


Continued on Page 96 
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—that the doctor shall arrive 77 tlie 


” % here came an urgent Cc call at night.” So a doctor 
8 4 
writes. 


«¥ made all speed, gave the car all “Instantly I set to work, using arti- 
I the gas she would digest. Reach- ficial respiration; and after a few 
ing the house, I entered hastily, to} minutes, the little form stirred, and 
be greeted by the heartbroken cry of — color began to creep back into the 
the mother: “Oh, doctor, my baby is chalk-white cheeks. The smile of 
dying!’ “Do not give up; there may — that mother is one of the things 


G fODU UCTS OF GENERAI -MOT>! i yet be time,’ I answered, but my — which I look back on as a rich part 
les BUICK ‘ hopes were at zero. I approached — of the compensation of a country 
CADILLAC the bed and casting the cover aside —_doctor’s life. The little girl would 
CHEVROLF1 looked down on a beautiful litthke | never have seen another sunrise had 


OAKLAND girl, motionless,and apparently dead. it not been for the automobile.” 


OLDSMOBILE 
GMC Trucks | Of the 155,000 physicians in the United States and Canada, prob- 


Dehensik Rana tenind Cindy. ably one in every five is served by the cars which General Motors 
unten toe. builds. ‘The thought is an inspiration; and we publish this ad- 
ters» New Departure Ball Bearu gs 
Delco Light and Power Plants and 
Frigidaire + Jaxon Rims + Brown “ - : . 

Live-Chapin Differential Gear factory and plant, in every showroom and service station. 
Lancaster Steel Products + Hyatt 
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Windle < Dips Wale Speci May it be a reminder that the service of the automobile is a part 


vertisement that it may be hung—as an inspiration—in every 


aie Mi ene of the most sublime service which any human being is privileged 


oh WY ic ie punt to render to another; and that no ideals of workmanship can 
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More Power and iy 
for Your + gel 


Kea 


Star 
Timer 


Standard 
Roller 
Race 

Finest 
Materials and 
Workmanship 


and 


Type 


y' UR Ford motor is a rugged power 
plant it will take you up halls m high, 
pass other cars on the road and give you 
} 


} { 
thousand 


of miles of 


\ 
urately timed 


good service if it is 


knocks, 


and repair 


‘ if oor timer means missing motor, 
fos of power, overhe ating 
bills. Take off 


put on a Red Stas 


carbon 


your old wor timer and 


New Roller Prevents Bumpy Race 
New Red Star Fibre-Ended, Tool-Steel Roller elim 
mates the cause of premature wear on both roller and 
s of mules to life of Red Stars 


ing and long-weanng 


race \dais thousan 


makes them sure-f 


The Stuff is There to Make it Wear"’ 
Roller and race ate ground and polished as smooth as 
J ect contact iar Star gives motor 
Makes it quiet, smooth—easy to 
wd cars, Trucks and Tractors all 
you see the Red Star stamped 
rotor essembly and 


et the world. Be sure 


in the shell, cast im the sturdy 


onnted on the box 


DUPLEX 


The Rough Road 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


for I ords 


Duplex Shackle 
(patented) works perfect- 
ly with Ford spring 


$24.00 per set of 4 


(bsorbs Shocks—Snubs Rebound 


louble actior 


ther tor rough, 


of Duplex makes it an ideal shock 
bum; y country roads 

Checks vicious up 
eluminates bounce, 


ses famous cantilever punciple 


w, soltens dov rd shocks 


le (patented) allows Duplex to assist 
xerfect harmony with Ford spring. This 

kes bumpang blocks and artificial stops unnecessary 
s undersung action — looks lke a part of the car 


‘Duplex Shocks have won re nown 
by gently easing up and down’ 


\) White Stripe 
\ Cord Fan Belt 


Hard Service in Ford 
Cars and Trucks 
Keeps the 


ordinary belts 


For 


motor cool, Outwears six 
Never needs adjustment 
tally for Ford motor 


“ Built for the Fan 
on the Quality Plan" 


White Stripe Cord 
omes bac *owertul cords (A) 
cushion (B) gives it the “‘come 
{tough tre nm fabne (C) gives it wear 
not found in any other belt 


ade espec 


75 each 


ordinary fan belt stretches and quits 
Belt stretches and 
it strengt! 
And cover 
eiented construction 


Lave rubber 


mprove Your Ford with Advance Equipment 


|! you are wterested in umproving your Ford 
as millions of other Ford owners have done, 
nd for FREE booklets Gesenbing the Ad 
vance Products you are most interested in 
\ lvance Producte will keep you out of the repair 
ve you longer service and hence cost you less 
mig run than the ordinary articles sold for the 
You can buy Advance Equipment 
Finest matenals, careful 
eid inspection 


¥ 
wn the © to 
same purpose 
with absolute dence 
workmanship, 
You will bad Advence Equipment for sale by every 
dealer and accessory store, except 
n car agencies they are strictly prohibited 
trom haacdhng anything but ther own make 


Advance] utomobilef]ccessories Corp. 
21 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


tise manufacturers of Ac . ance Cork Feltbak, Advance 

Felibak (without corks) and Advance White Stripe Trans- 
mission Linings for Fords And Advance Asbestos and 
Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Linings 


ADVANCE E EQUIPMENT 
Gvery Product the Best of its Kind” 


hrst class garage 
where 
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Continued from Page 93) 
would pass to that mysterious bidder hid- 
den in the crowd of strangers who compose 
the world. 

In sudden agony he seized her shoulders 
and forced her to her feet, shook her and 
cried out her name. 

“Joan, Joan, what haven’t I done that 
you could treat me like this—forget me like 
this?” She looked at him then. ‘What 
haven’t I done?’’: he repeated. “i 
heaven's name, haven’t I loved you 
enough—shown it enough—proved it? 
Joan, you’re everything to me—every- 
thing. I’ve never thought of or looked 
at-—but you know that--you know — abso- 
lutely. I may have forgotten things. I-— but 
what’s that matter? It can’t matter when 
the love itself Anyone any man gets 
careless—-but it doesn’t mean-—it can’t 
lead to No, no, no! Why, even that 
blasted stranger Ah, I’msorry; didn’t 
mean to--but it’s true. What haven’t I to 
give that he can offer?” 

Her eyes were closed now; on her face 
was an expression almost rapturous as the 
tempest of words and questions dinned in 
her ears. It was like standing on a cliff in 
the roar of a gale and the beating of surf. 
The hands that gripped her shoulders shook 
her to and fro. She made no effort to re- 
sist them. She was listening to music that 
drowned the clatter of a typewriter. 

“Open your eyes! Look at me! Answer 
me!” 

He was calling on her to return to shel- 
ter -seeking to drag her out of the clutches 
of this storm of angry.elements and back to 
the commonplace. But she did not want 
to go; she wanted to stay there and be 
buffeted by the gale. 

“What haven't I to give you that he can 
offer?’”’ 

She would have to come in; she could 
not stay out there forever. Slowly she 
opened her eyes and fixed them upon his. 

“Nothing,” she said. ‘Only you haven't 
give n-—haven’t even taken what I offered. 
Can you wonder if I doubted whether you 

wanted me or I you?” 
‘But you must know now that 

“Ah, now!” she repeated. ‘‘ Now is dif- 
ferent, but it has never been now with us 
before.”’ 

“Tf I could only 
hopelessly. 

“Somehow I think you never did.” 

“Say you hate tis man!” he groaned. 
“Say you hate him!” 

‘It would be untrue to say I hated him 
after what he’s done for me.” 

“Done?” he repeated. 
for me!” 

“For both of us perhaps,” she said softly. 

His head was going from side to side, a 
pathetic impotent movement. He moved 
to the window and stared out at the dismal 
night. 

“If anyone had told me in a wretched 
fortnight I could lose your affection!” 

“You must not say that, Hervey.” 

But he did not seem to hear. 

“Oh, God!” he muttered, and on a raised 
arm buried his face in the folds of the cur- 
tain. 

He was crying for her--for the loss of 
her. He, the man who could not be both- 
ered to make room for her beside him, the 
man who for years had dodged her caresses, 


understand!” he said 


‘Done? Done 
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evaded her moods and emotions—and she 
knew instinctively it was not from injured 
pride he wept, but for her and the loss of 
her love. And it was through a stranger 
this transformation had been accomplished 
Yes, it was through a casual stranger a way 
to happiness had been revealed to them that 
she alone or he alone had never been able to 
find. She knew then that it was only Her- 
vey who counted in her scheme of life, and 
that the agony he was suffering now was 
better worth having than a whole world of 
Hugh Caines. 

The easy solicitude he had shown, the 
tenderness, chivalry, banter, so highly 
prized an hour before, stood now revealed 
as so much trash. But the complexes were 
still at work, for baie ge the woman within 
her hated Hugh Caine for the pain he had 
inflicted, the feminine side of her was send- 
ing out radios of gratitude and thanks- 
giving for the light he had shed upon the 
situation. But for Hugh Caine she might 
never have discovered the real Hervey or 
her real self. Their wedded life, but for him, 
might have pursued its dreary course to the 
grave. 

But now, with the certitude that was 
hers, such a thing was impossible. The 
future now was glorious. Quickly she 
crossed to her husband and slipped her bare 
arms round his neck. 

From the manner in which he flung 
away it might have been a blow rather than 
a caress. 

‘How dare you--now?”’ 

It was the old postponement, the old 
evasion, and yet for the first time on record 
Joan did not resent it. Almost she could 
have laughed for joy at.the intensity of his 
indignation. His eyes were wet and his 
face scarlet. 

“All right,” 
you.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed * he began. 

“No,” she answered. ‘“‘I have no cause 
to be. But I’m sorry, that you Ps 

‘I’ve no use for your sympathy.” 

“Tt goes with my love,” she said, ‘‘and 
I love you now better-—much better than 
I ever have before.” 

“It's a lie!’’ he 
“Look at me!”’ 
“It must be a lie, when by every 

and act you’ve— you've proved , 

He could not go on. 

‘Will you make the same mistake as I 
have made, Hervey—all these years be- 
lieving that ‘not just now’ meant ‘never’ 
meant nothing?” 

‘Not just now’! 
he repeated. 

From the hall below a gong sounded. 

“We had better finish dressing,’’ said 
Joan, 

‘What do 
again. 

She returned slowly to her dressing table. 

“Think it over,” she said; ‘‘it’s an easy 
mistake to make. You're a conclusion 
jumper—as I was. Mr. Caine was right 
when he told me it was much better to 
jump to beginnings. We might do that 
perhaps.” 

He stood irresolute, then 

“What does this man mean to you? 

Nothing,’ she answered, ‘‘to me; but 
he might mean everything to us. I’ve been 
thinking, Hervey, there are two people in 


she said, ‘‘I won’t come near 


said huskily. 


word 


What do you mean?” 


you mean?” he demanded 


blurted 
nee 


out, 
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to be one they 


a marriage, and if they are 
must remember there are two.’ 

“You mean I’ve forgotten that 
selfish.” 

‘And so have lI. We just haven’t met.”’ 

And then it was a powerful illumination 

came to Hervey Carrington, lighting up 
new and unexplored directions of mind. 
Very slowly he crossed to the door leading 
to his room and there he turned. 

‘You’re not going to leave me 

“Of course not.” 

“You never meant to?’ 

‘I think I never meant to.” 

He was silent then. 

‘I know nothing about this fellow, C aine, 
but I dare say he was 
‘He was all that.” 

“Joan, what was it?”’ 

**Sharing,”’ answered; “sharing 
things, ideas and—oh, I don’t know — being 
unexpectedly thoughtful about all sorts of 
trifles.”’ 

““M’m—yes,”” he acknowledged dubi- 
ously; ‘‘but marriage kills that somehow, 
Joan; numbs it—makes one But 
it doesn’t kill the real thing That 
lives—love does.”’ 

She nodded slowly; 
playing at the corners of her 

“You needn’t have told me 

Then she added, “ But why need men be 
so funny about love—treating it as though 
it were something to be ashamed of until 
it looks like-—going, and then breaking 
out?”’ 

“a suppose that’s true in a way 

“Oh, it’s true! But never mind; I’ve 
learned. I’m happy. Only, it seems rather 
a pity.” 

He took a half step toward her, 
began to brush her hair again 
bristles of wisdom. You cannot 
woman who is brushing her hair. 
perfect defense. 

‘But it’s all right with you 
said. 

There was a terrible anxiety in his voice 

‘Yes, it’s all right with you and me.” 

She went on brushing, the back hair 
swept over her face and hiding it. There 
was no way in. 

“‘Joan,” he 
thoughtless brute; 

His hand fell on her shoulder. 

‘Not just now,” she pleaded. 

She felt his hand .~ away, and turned 
with, ‘“‘You’ll never be able that 
again, ray rvey 
‘Have I ever si 

r I’ve never 
thing I care 


been 


Joan?” 


a decent sort.’ 


she 


careless. 
Joan. 


a queer smile w 
mouth. 


but she 
with the 
kiss a 
It is a 


and me?”’ he 


said “Joan, I’ve beer 
but-——but can’t we 


to say 


’’ he cried. “I 
meant to. You're every- 
for in the world. Joan, don’t 
keep me away, don’t be a brute to me. 

ou’re my wife and all you have to give I 
want -I want. Joan, I’ve been so sure of 
you, so certain. Let me go on being certain. 
You will, won’t you? You must. Joan, I 
swear I'll never say that again.” 

And the clear-seeing feminine side of her 
replied, ‘‘ But I know you will, Hervey, and 
people must not be too sure.”’ 

Joan!”’ 

And the pure woman in her hearing the 
cry of the man who was her man swept the 
hair away from her face and tilted back her 
head and held out her arms 

“I don’t care what you say or do,” 
said, ‘“‘as long as we keep in reach of a mo- 
ment like this.” 


iid that 








Batanced Rock Park Near the Entrance to Carriso Gorge, California 
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her lay, * said, “It as good a 
be made.” 
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Here are Heinz 57 Varieties. How many do you know? 


H inz Baked Be: in with Por} 

and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Beans without ‘Tomat 
Sauce, with Pork — Boston St 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sau 
without Meat Ves larviadn 

He nz Baked Red Kidney Be in 


5 Heinz Peanut Butter 





» Heinz Cream of Tomato Souy 
Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
Heinz Cream of Celery Sou 


*T 


Heinz Cooke l Spaghett! 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
Heinz Mince Meat 


Heinz Plum Pu lding 
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Hi 
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inz kig Pudding 


a Cees Preserves 

inz Red Raspberry Preserv« 
einz Peach Preserves 

inz Damson Plum Preserv: 
inz Strawberry Pres 
inz Pineapple Preserve 
inz Black Raspberry Pres 
inz Blackberry Preservs 
inz Apple Butter 


1] 


z Crab-apple Jell 


inz Currant Jelly 
inz Grape Jelly 


z Quince Jelly 


inz Apple Jelly 
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“steccstncae sonny ese ¢ 
eserved Sweet Mixed P 14, Hei Red Pe 

ur Spice | Gherl j 
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our Mix {iP ; 
» Chow Chow Pick] 0 Heinz Ih ik h 


‘ | 
nz Manzanilla Olive | 
tuffed Oly 1 | 
55 | 

| 
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tipe Olive 


Heinz W 
+ Hein Chili Sau 
Heinz Beetsseak Sauce 


et Mi hove Ch rk 


Hen (51 n P | 
r Midget Gl Heinz Tomato Ketchup 


H Prepared Must 


t Mustard Pickle ! Heinz Evaporat Hor Ra 
| ! Salad ly ! 

| Mayor 

| Pure Malt \ rit 

feinz Pure ¢ r Vines 

leinz Distilled White \ 

| lart von Vin ra 


e Olive Onl fy 
r Pickled Onion 


If you know only 4 or 5, you can be assured that the other 53 or 52 are just 
as good. 


H. 





If your grocer does 


J. HEINZ 





not have 


COMPANY, 


ones you want, please write us. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Important 
Stewart Features 


Car owners can obtain er 

tire satisfaction and real rid 
ing comfort by having their 
cars equipped with Stewart 
Shock Absorbers. 

With the Stewart there is 
no need for frequent ad- 
justment. Strap breakage 
due to frictional wear is ab 
solutely eliminated because 
there is no friction on the 
strap and consequently no 
frictional wear 


rise 
Build Your Own Road 


By use of special testing 
machines Stewart Shock 
Absorbers are carefully ad 
justed to give maximum 
shock resistance. But 
Stewart engineers have gone 
further. They have made 
the Stewart readily adjust 
able so that the driver who 
cares toalter the adjustment 
slightly to suit his personal 


tastes, can easily do so. A 

; partial turn of the adjust 
ing nut with the Little Red 

Wrench is all that is re 


juired. With Stewarts you 


have driving comfort 


HE modern design of Stewart Shock Absorbers is a ec Bowtdouns, Wy erp 

decided departure from other devices intended to ‘build your own road.” 
eliminate road shocks. Stewarts “absorb” all shocks— The Little Red Wrench i 
quickly and smoothly, without backbreaking jerks. a eee 
out of the tool boy 





There is no strap breakage from frictional wear as there 
is no friction on the strap—and there is no necessity 
for frequent adjustment to compensate for strap wear 
and stretching. 


Stewarts are self-lubricating. No oiling, no greasing. 
75% of all makes of cars have frames already drilled 
for installation. 
ap i Simple in Construction 
Equip with Stewart Shock Absorbers and enjoy real There are but two moving 
Cie } parts: the spring drum to 
eae driving comfort. Any car dealer can supply you. which the webbed strap is 
Set of four Cwitl = connected and the coiled 
a STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION steel rebound spring. No 
oe a CHICAGO - U.S.A. valves, no oil, no joints, no 
 ——ae | packing. Nothing to rattle, 
$15 s jueak or groan No oiling 
(Western prices or greasing with Stewart 
$31 and $15.50) [L Shock Absorbers. — | 
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CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
USED ON 9 MILLION CARS 
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shirt, took up the red check, and stood help- 
lessly in front of the finished work. 

“Please, please!”’ cried Bill. ‘‘ It’s done 
I know it’s done. I paid a dollar extra to 
make sure. Where’s Sam? Say, listen, 
we’re keeping all the money in San Fran- 
cisco waiting. Let me help you~ oh, I 
can’t read that stuff. But please get a 
move on, 

The old man made a gesture as of one 
requesting peace. He turned reproving 
spectacles upon the customer. They were 
steaming up again. Once more he studied 
the rack, while Bill Hammond chattered 
wildly at his elbow. Finally 
the Chinaman reached up 
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THE DOLLAR CHASERS 


Continued from Page 7) 


“Well, we're used to that,’ said Sally 
“Aren't we, Aunt Dora?” 

“We ought to be by this time,” sniffed 
that lady. 

“There'll be Mrs. Keith, however,” 
Batchelor went on. 

“Mrs. Keith!”’ Henry Frost raised his 
bushy eyebrows. 

““A very charming woman, Henry,” said 
Jim Batchelor. ‘Lived in China a great 
deal, I believe. I want to have a talk with 
her about conditions over there. You see, 
this isn’t only a pleasure cruise for me 
There are two rather important questions 


over the situation. When it comes to poli 
tics, he’s one of the wisest.”’ 


“O'’Meara!”” Mr. Frost spoke rather 


sourly 

“It’s a very mixed crowd, I'm sure,” 
said Aunt Dora, and Bill Hammond felt 
that the glance she cast at him was a bit 
personal 


“*A lot more interesting than a bunch of 


society fol-de-lols,”” Batchelor told her 
And when it comes to « legance, that end’s 
taken care of too. I’ve invited Julian Hill.” 
“Good news for Sally, I’m sure,” re 


marked Aunt Dora, and again the look she 





smiled, as though he had just remembered 
something pleasant. ‘‘ Besides, no bad luck 
can happen to us——not while I've got my 
little lucky piece in my pocket.” 

His lucky piece? Bill Hammond looked 
at Sally 

For goodness’ sake,”’ she laughed, 
“don't ask him to show it to you! That ca 
lamity will befall you soon enough, and at a 
time when I'm elsewhere, I trust.” 

The car came to a halt before Pier 99 
the property of a steamship company in 
which Jim Batchelor was a heavy stock 
holder At the end of the plier, close to 
where a smart, launch was 
waiting, they fouad the re 





and captured a fat package. 
Bill snatched it from him, 
tossed it into his suitcase and 
began to strap the latter up 
The Chinaman was holding 
the two pieces of the check 
close to his eyes, 

“One dolla,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

“And very cheap too,” 
said Bill. 

He paid with a five-dollar 
bill, receiving in change four 
of those heavy silver dollars 
still in circulation on the 
coast. As he dashed out the 
door the bell rang again like 
analarm. The old Chinaman 
was once more applying the 
tail of the shirt to his spec- 
tacles. 

Making admirable speed, 
Bill Hammond returned to 
Post Street and located the 
splendid equipage that 
awaited him. One of the Japs 
stood ready to take his bag 
and open the door. A bit 
breathless, he climbed in and 
established himself on one of 
the little collapsible chairs 
in front, the other of which 
was occupied by Sally. He 
sat sideways and Sally sat 
sideways, and the introduc- 
tions began. 

“Aunt Dora, this is Mr. 
Hammond.”’ Bill bowed. 
The large, commanding 
woman on the rear seat, who 
was mainly responsible for 
the congestion there, bowed 
also—sternly. ‘‘And do you 
know Mr. Frost?” Sally con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Youought to— you 
work for him.” 

Bill looked into the cold, 
fishy eyes of his employer. 
Henry Frost had the appear- 
ance of a deacon, though such 
was not by any means his 
reputation. 

‘How do you do, sir?’’ 
said Bill, uncomfortably. 
“Mr. Frost can’t possibly 

















know all those who labor in 
his cause,”’ he added. 

“‘And father. Father, this 
is Mr. Hammond.’ 

Father held out a thin, small hand. He 
was, indeed, a thin, small man, quite ur 
like the accepted figure of the great finan- 
cier. His face was ascetic, his eyes rather 
dreamy; there seemed, at first glance, 
nothing about his personality that would 
strike terror to an opponent. The aunt, 
towering like Mont Blane at his side, was 
far more impressive, and knew it. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Hammond,” 
said the millionaire. ‘Sally has spoken of 
you, I believe.” 

“It’s mighty kind of you, sir, to take me 
along like this va 

‘An office assignment, I understand,” 
put in Henry Frost in a high, unlovely 
voice. 

“Oh, that’s merely incidental,” said 
fatchelor. ‘You'll find Mikklesen very 
interesting, Mr. Hammond. Ought to get 
a good story. But you're not to let work 
interfere with your outing, even if Henry 
Mr. Frost—does happen to be with us.’ 
He smiled. 

“I'll try not to, sir,”’ Bill answered, smil- 
ng too. He felt much better. A humar 
being, after all 

“T’m afraid my party’s going to be 
rather a stag affair,’”’ Jim Batchelor said, 
as the car swung into the broad expanse of 
Market Street. 





“Hurry Up. 


I'm Eager for Someone to Hetp Me Enjoy the Sunset.’ 


“I'm Really the Best Man for the Job"’ 


I have to decide before I get back. There's 
that contract with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for bridging the Yang-tse-Kiang. | 
guess I mentioned it to you. I haven't 
made up my mind whether to make a bid 
for the job or not Talking with Mrs 
Keith and Mikklesen may decide me.” 

‘I understand that Blake has already 
put in his figures,’’ said Frost “He'll 
probably underbid you.’ 

‘Very likely. But everybody knows 
Blake is a crook. I imagine I can get the 
contract away from him if I go after it. 
They tell me he’s waiting anxiously to 
know what move I'll make I'll spoil hi 
game if I go in.’’ Batchelor smiled, and it 
was no dreamer smiling then. ‘‘ However 
I’ve got several days. The bids don’t close 
until next Thursday 

“And the other question, Jim?” asked 
Frost. 

“Oh, the senatorship. I'm still thinking 
of entering the primaries.”’ 

““Nonsense!"’ growled his friend. ‘ Why 
get mixed up in that sort of thing?”’ 

“Just what I tell him,” said Aunt Dora 
“Still, Washington would be interesting.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,”’ mused Batchelor 
“Every man has ambitions that way, I 
guess. At any rate, I’m taking O'Meara, 
the lawyer, along on this cruise to talk 


gave Bill Hammond had a meaning all it 
own 

Bill knew that they were speaking of the 
third vice president of the Batchelor cor 
cern, a young man of good family and socia! 
position whose engagement to Sally Batche- 
lor had more than once been rumored. He 
glanced at the girl, but she was staring 
straight ahead, and her charming profile 
told him nothing 

The car was gliding along the Embar 
cadero now, that romantic threshold to the 
Orient. Ships that were destined for far 
ports waited motionless but ready, and or 
the piers was abundant evidence of the 
great business done upon the water Sud 
denly Henry Frost spoke 

“It’s a wonder to me you could get any 
one to go with you today,” he said 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked 
fatchelor 

‘Friday, the thirteentl 
newspaper owner 

“The thirteenth! Say, I didn’t realize 
that!’"’ Batchelor’s tone was serious, and 
rlancing back, Bill Hammond was amazed 
at the gravity of his face 

“T didn’t think you did,” smiled Frost 
“knowing your weakness as I do.”’ 

“What do you mean - weaknes I’m 
not iperstitious.”’ And Jim Batchelor 


’ explained the 


? 


maining four guests who had 
been invited on Jim Batche 
lor’s week-end cruise 

An oddly assorted quartet, 
Bill Hammond thought, as 
Sally hastily introduced him 
Mike O'Meara he already 
knew, having more than once 
sought to pry an interview 
out of him. A huge, bluff, 
ruddy man, the lawyer was 
decidedly out of his element 
and seemed to know it, but 
he had a gift of gab to see 
him through. Julian Hill 
proved asuave, polished man 
in his thirties, garbed in just 
the right apparel; he had no 
interest whatever in meeting 
Bill Hammond and didn’t 
pretend any. Mrs. Keith 
was at that age where a 
woman knows that youth is 
going despite her gallant 
struggle. She had been, Bill 
sensed, a clinging vine in her 
day; but now she was a bit 
too plump and no doubt 
found the sturdy oaks elu 
sive 

As for Mikklesen, he de 
lighted the eve; he made the 
enses reel; he was magnifi 
cent Tall, languid, with 
china-blue eyes and yellow 
hair, his slim figure clothed in 
tweeds, the Englishman 
added an artistic touch to 
any scene he chose to adorn 
Save when he looked at Sally 
Batchelor, boredom afflicted 
him, and the indifference he 
howed in meeting Mr. —er 
Hammond made the attitude 
of Julian Hill seem a bit too 
eager by comparisor 

When the lapane f had 
got all the lugyage aboard 
the launch, the guests fol 
lowed, Bill Hammond had 
intended to sit beside Sally, 
but Mikklesen and Hill beat 
him to it, and he reflected 
that competition was going 





to be keen In the near future 


He sank down beside Mrs 





“Keep the Place Open,'’ He Begged. Keith. Thelaunch sputtered 


and was on its way to where 

theseagoing yacht Francesca 

waited haughty and aloof, lording it over the 
more plebelany eraft that lay about her 

Isn't this thrilling!"’ gushed Mrs. Keit} 

‘You know I haven't been on a yacht for 


age 
‘Same here,” said Bill Grand to be 
rich, don’t you think?” 
‘It must be,” sighed the woman “i 


never could manage it. You must tell me 
all about it 

“Me?” Bill Hammond la ighed. “ You've 
got the wrong number — excuse it, please, I 
happer to be one of the humble pron only 
a newspaper reporter 

“Oh, indeed!” Her smile faded llow 
exciting a“ reporter! You have the most 





wonderful experiences of course You must 
tell me all about it 

Evidently one of the you-must-tell-me 
all-about-it sisterhood, a species that dated 
back a bit 


“Well,” said Bill Hammond cau 








tiously 
“if I'm not too bu y with my work, Ill be 
delighted.” 
“Work on the yacht?” 
iy. ipposed to nter ew Mr. Mikkle 


en on conditior in the Orient 

She laughed 

“Oh, really?) Mr. Mikklesen is an old 
acquaintance of mine I knew him in 


Continued on Page 102 
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Ask any owner of a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, and 
you'll find that no matter how long he has had it, he has never 
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That’s because, unlike the insulation in the ordinary battery, 
Threaded Rubber lasts as long as the plates. 


So when you buy a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, you’re 
dollars in pocket right from the start, to say nothing of the pro- 
tection this “no-reinsulation” feature gives you against incon- 
venience and delay. 


You save, too, on re-charging, for records of 4700 Willard Service 
Stations show that a Threaded Rubber Battery requires such 
attention less frequently. 

You get a battery with longer life, more starting power, greater 
resistance against overheating, and other advantages. 


And you pay no more for it than you would pay for an ordi- 
nary battery of equal electrical—or ampere-hour—capacity. 
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Continewed from Page 99) 
i’m sure he’ll tell you the most in- 
sting things only you mustn't believe 
ill you hear 

a dear V, Dut 


China. 


tere 


Oh, 
aCTOSS 


imaginative 
She glanced 
» was bending close to 
The look in her eyes was 
‘a her captain 
Japanese in 


of the Francesc 
t his owner 
peared to receive the baggage 
7:30,” Jim Batchelor ar 
the boys have shown you 
suggest that you ge ontle 
moking room,’ 
right,” smiled his daugh 
ladie too, of course,” 
of the Francesca. ‘| 
too busy - 
he had forgotten all 
habit; he was 


Qh, well, the 
imended the owner 
thought the ad in 
As a matter of fact, 


It was hi 


, burdened with luggage, 
Bill Hammond to follow, 
to the deck below Mik 

the procession, and Bill 
were to share a stateroom 
lappy prospect, for he knew 
hman would coolly take seven 
room assigned them. They 
passageway off which the cabins 
evidently opened, and at the third door the 
Jap dropped Bill’s modest suitcase and, 
taggering under the load of the English 
led Mikklesen inside 

cabin,” Bill heard him say 
* Bill thought. The Jap 
up the solitary bag and led 
next door. 


’ Bill said 


wondered if they 


It was not a | 
the H ngl 
eyhths of any 


entered a 


man’s traps, 

‘Thi your 
‘Than! 

, 


emerged, took 


heave! 


the way to the 
“So this is mine, eh?’ “Fine! 
Got it all to my elf, I suppose 
‘Yes-s,"" hissed the Jap 
léep fifteen guests.” 
Francesca.”’ 
ervantsaid, Henodded 
»ypen door, beyond which gleamed 
Nven “as Bill looked, 
in the doorway, gave 
shut the door and 


‘Francesc: 


‘Good for the 
tJath here,’ thes 
toward an 
potl plumbing 
Likkle en 
him a haughty 


appeared 
geare, 
locked it 
tath for two cabins,” the Jap said 
Yours too He seemed distressed. 
‘Well, you'd better explain that to him,” 
uggested Bill 
‘Otherwise ['l] never see 
that roorm again,’’ he added 
The servant disappeared, There was the 
ound of voices in the next cabin. Then 
the lock clicked in the bathroom door and 
the Jup was again in Bill’s room 
“All right smiled 
‘Mi ry he What’ 
name 
Paty.’ 
‘Well, Tatu 
He handed him 
ened 
‘He leave 
hi room, 


the inside of 


now,” he 


said Bill, your 


a bill. The smile broad 
locked, you go through 
said Tatu 

character, Tatu. 
Don’t worry 


door 

unlock,” 
You 

about 


judge of 
boy 
all right 
Jup disappeared, and Bill stood for 
taring through the porthole at 
San Francisco's interesting sky line. This 
was the life, he reflected, sailing gayly off 
into the unknown. His heart sank. Had he 
bered to bring his shirt studs? Fever 
ishly he opened hi thank heaven, 
there 
He went 


Some 
got his number, 
me, I'l! bathe 

The 


a moment 


remem: 
sullcase 
they were 
out in search of the smoking 
room. On the upper deck he encountered 
lim Batchelor 

‘Ah ms 
million: 
cocktail.” 

They found Henry 
smoking room, 

‘When do we 
wanted to know, 

“Barly tomorrow,” said Batchelor. 
*There’il be plenty of time for me to trim 
you a roun d of golf before lunch.’ 

‘You hate —— don’t you?” an- 
swered Frost 1 dollars a hole is my 
answer to that.” 

Piker!"’ chided Batchelor. 
Hammond?” 

‘In a fashion,” Bill said, 
pensively as that, however.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t cost you anything to 
take him on Batchelor replied “He 
always pays. Henry's golf's a joke to every- 
body but Henry himseif.”’ 

O’Meara came in, 

‘Some boat you got here, Mr. 
elor,”” he said, “I'll tell the world.” 

* Yes, it’s quite a neat little craft.” 


the 
up a 


said 
seare 


along,” 
we can 


boy, come 


‘Maybe 


Lire 
Frost already in the 


get to Monterey?” he 


“Play golf, 


“Not so ex- 


Batch- 
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“Little! 
coast.” 

“Say, look here, O’Meara,”’ Frost put 
in, “Jim here’s got a crazy idea he’s going 
to enter the senatorial primaries. Now you 
know the game I'm relying on you to tell 
him he hasn’t got a chance.” 

“IT can’t do that, and speak true, 
O'Meara replied. ‘‘He’s got as good a 
chance as any of them. You put up your 
name, Mr. Batchelor,’”’ he added, ‘‘and 
leave the 2s 


It’s the Leviathan of the west 


rest to us. 

“Well, I haven’t decided,” 
aire answered. ‘‘ We'll talk it 
Ah, Mr. Mikklesen, come in. 
comfortably settled?” 

“Oh, quite,” said the Englishman. “It 
was most frightfully good of you to in- 
vite me,” 


‘Well, 


the million- 
over later. 
Are you 


my reasons weren't wholly un- 
elfish,”’ Batchelor admitted. “I’ve sort of 
lost track of things in China lately 
thought you could set me straight.” 

“Any information I have, my dear sir, is 
yours. I believe you're thinking of that 
bridge contract.”’ 

‘l am~— seriously.” 

Mikklesen nodded. 

“Of course, it’s a bit risky,’’ he said. 
‘The government isn’t any too stable, to 
put it mildly. There are other difficulties 
I'll speak of them later. Yes, it’s decidedly 
risky.”’ 

“You bet it is,”’ remarked 
who had just come in. 

But I like risks,’’ smiled Batchelor. 

‘I know, governor, but this is the limit.” 
Mr. Hill seemed very much in earnest. 
‘I’m bitterly opposed.” 

‘You were opposed to that lighthouse 
job in South America too,” Batchelor re- 
minded him 

‘Il happened to be wrong that time. But 
something tells me I’m not wrong now. 
Let's keep out. Don’t you say so, Mr. Mik 
klesen?”’ 

‘I will say this the Englishman stud- 
ied the end of his cigarette -“‘if you do go 
in, it will be a matter of what you call the 
breaks. They may be for you; they may be 
against you. You'll need all the luck in the 
world.” 

“Ah, luck,” smiled Batchelor. ‘‘ That's 
where the Batchelor Construction Com- 
pany shines. For more than thirty-five 
years the breaks have been our way. And 
I've still got my lucky piece.” 

He took from his waistcoat pocket a sil- 
ver dollar 

Frost and Hill smiled at each other and 
turned away, but the three other men re- 
garded the coin with interest. 

“Gentlemen,” said Jim Batchelor softly, 
“there it is. The first dollar I ever earned. 
I was a kid of eleven at the time. My father 
was a mason and he was working on an 
apartment building they were putting up 
on Russian Hill. He heard they wanted a 
water boy and he got me the job. I had to 
fetch the water from a well that was a block 
away -a block down the hill. I carried an 
empty pail the easy route, but coming back 
it was filled, and I puffed and sweat and 
staggered up the grade. It was my first 
lesson in how hard money comes. On the 
first Saturday night I got my pay—this 
dollar—and I walked home with my father 
past shop windows that were one long 
temptation. ‘What you going to spend it 
for, Jim?’ my father asked. ‘I’m not going 
to spend it,’ I told him. ‘I’m going to keep 
it always.’ And I have. For thirty-seven 
years it’s been my lucky piece and it’s made 
good on the job. I’ve felt it in my pocket 
at the big moments of my life, and it’s 
given me confidence and courage. A little 
silver dollar coined in 1884.”" He appeared 
to be holding it out to Mikklesen, and the 
Englishman reached forth his hand to take 
it. But Jim Batchelor restored it to his 
pocket. 

“And it’s still working for me, 
men,” he added 

“Poppycock!”’ said Henry Frost. 

“Maybe,” smiled Batchelor. ‘But I 
hear there is a standing offer of one thou- 
sand dollars in the office of Blake & Co. for 
that little lucky piece. Poppycock, eh?” 

“Oh, well, Blake & Co, know what a 
fool you are,” said Frost. ‘They realize 
the psychological effect on your mind if 
you lost that thing. They’re willing to pay 
for that.” 

“They'll never get the chance,” an- 
swered Batchelor, and his eyes flashed. 
“T think I will go into that China thing. In 
fact I know I will. Gentlemen, here are the 
cocktails.” 

They stood about a table, each with a 
glass in his hand. As Bill Hammond looked 


Julian Hill, 


gentle- 
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around him, he saw that the eyes of each 
man present were on the pocket that held 
the little silver dollar. Mikklesen lifted his 
glass. 

“Here’s to your good luck, sir,”” he 
‘May it continue.” 

‘Thank you,” answered 
and they drank. 

At seven o'clock Bill Hammond set out 
for his stateroom to dress for dinner. At 
the top of the main companionway he met 
Sally — Sally in a breath-taking gown and 
looking her loveliest. 

“Hurry up,” she said. “I’m eager for 
someone to help me enjoy the sunset.” 

“Keep the place open,”’ he begged. ‘‘I’m 
really the best man for the job. Sally, 
know who it is I have to thank for this little 
outing. You’re always doing something for 
the orphans, aren’t you?”’ 

‘Were you glad to come?’ 

“Glad? What weak words you use!” 

“IT thought you would be. The yacht’s a 
lot of fun, really.” 

“It’s not the yacht I’m thinking of. If 
you'd invited me out in a rowboat my joy 
would have been thesame. You know 

Henry Frost and Hill came up behind 
them. 

‘Dear me,” said Sally, “‘what a long 
cocktail hour! I’m afraid dad’s been telling 
you the story of the dollar.” 

“He did mention it,’’ said Hill. 

“And I’m glad he did,”’ Bili Hammond 
said. ‘It made him seem mighty human to 
me. The picture of him struggling up Rus- 
sian Hill with that water pail 

“Dear dad!” Sally smiled. rhere is 
something rather appealing about the 
story. The first time you hear it, I mean. 
But when you've had it pop up constantly 
for twenty years, as I have, you’re bound 
to get a little fed up on it. I've been very 
wicked. There’ve been times when I wished 
to heaven he’d lose that dollar.” 

“Here too,”’ said Julian Hill. ‘ Particu- 
larly when it leads Mr. Batchelor into 
some wild adventure like this China bridge 
contract.” 

‘Lose it!’’ 
eyes glittered. 


said. 


Jim Batchelor, 


cried Henry Frost. His little 
“Why, it would ruin him!” 
“Yes, I rather think it would,”’ said Hill; 
and it wasn’t so much what he said, Bill 
Hammond reflected as he hurried off to his 
cabin, It was the way he said it. 


wm 

IKKLESEN had left the smoking 

room some time before, and as Bill 
Hammond passed the door of the English- 
man’s cabin he was glad to hear a voice 
lifted in song inside. But when he reached 
his own room and tried to enter the bath, 
he found himself locked out. As he savagely 
rattled the knob he was happy to recall 
that George Washington won his war. Con- 
found this Mikklesen—had he no consider- 
ation for anybody? 

The answer was that he 
at him told that. 

As Bill turned angrily back into his room, 
Tatu entered from the passageway. 

“Very late, very busy,” said the Jap. 
“*Now I lay you out."’ And he lifted a din- 
ner coat from ¥ suitcase. 

“Never mind, I'll attend to that,” Bill 
told him. “You go in and lay that Eng- 
lishman out. Lay him out cold, and then 
unlock this bath for me.”’ 

“* Yes-s.”’ 

Tatu hastened away, and again there 
was the sound of voices in the next cabin. 
Again the lock in the door leading to the 
bath clicked, and Tatuemerged. Bill dashed 
by him and turned the key in Mikklesen’s 
door. He was sorry that the gentle click 
resulting didn’t begin to express his feelings. 

“You run along, Tatu,” he said. “I’m in 
too much of a hurry to learn how to be 

valeted tonight. Some time when we're 
both free you can give me a lessor.”’ 

“You want me, ring bell,’’ suggested 
Tatu, going. 

Bill was hastily peeling off his clothes. 
If he was to have a few moments alone 
with Sally and the sunset, speed was the 
watchword. But he h2d been known to rise 
in the morning, bathe, shave, dress and 
reach the office in less than twenty minutes, 
and he was out now to smash the record. 

As he was putting the finishing touches 
on an elaborate shave, Mikklesen began to 
rattle the door knob. He rattled long and 
earnestly, and it was music to the reporter’s 
ears, 

“Oh, 


hadn't; 


one look 


I say, old chap, you're 
noyed, are you?”’ Bill murmured. 
really? How beastly!’ 

“Damn!” said a voice, and the clatter 
ceased. 


not an- 


“Not 
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Bill hurried from the bathroom, leaving 
the lock in statu quo. By way of prepara- 
tion, he laid out his diamond shirt studs 
rich looking, if old-fashioned —the property 
of poor Uncle George, handed to Bill by 
Aunt Ella the day after the funeral. 

Humming happily to himself, he lifted 
the great fat package of laundry into the 
open. Good old Honolulu Sam, he had 
certainly come across as promised. That 
back-same-day thing was on the level 
Must have hurried some. Great little peo- 
ple, the Chinese; you could bank on them. 
If they said they’d do a thing, they did 
it. He snapped the string with his fingers 
and gently laid back the wrapping paper. A 
bright pink shirt stared up at him. 

It is astonishing sometimes, in the crises 
of our lives, how slow we can be in compre- 
hending. Bill's first reaction was to wonder 
how this sartorial atrocity had got in with 
his things. He tossed it aside and was con 
fronted by the purplest shirt he had ever 
met. Next in the line of march came a 
green shirt that would have made excellent 
adornment on St. Patrick’s Day. Then 
some rather shabby underwear and elo- 
quent socks. A few collars. But no more 
shirts! 

Bill Hammond sat down weakly on the 
berth. 

Good Lord,”’ he 
laundry!” 

And if comprehension had been slow in 
coming, it came now with a rush. Alone, 
alone, all, all alone on a restless ocean, and 
without a dress shirt to his name. Dinner 
in fifteen minutes. At least two rivals for 
Sally’s favor present, and each 
dresser on and off. 

And this was the cruise on which he had 
hoped to make a dashing impression, to 
win Sally’s family, to say nothing of the 
girl herself, by his charm. How did one do 
that without a shirt? 

Anger overcame him. Nor did he have 
any trouble locating the object of his 
wrath. That half-blind old Chinaman with 
the steaming spectacles—there was the 
guilty party. 

The old idiot! In one careless moment 
he had destroyed the priceless reputation 
of his race for accuracy, built up laboriously 
through many years of giving back the right 
shirt to the right customer—destroyed it 
utterly, doomed his race to extinction. For 
Bill Hammond would attend to that per 
sonally, and he would begin in the estab 
lishment of Honolulu Sam. 

But time was passing; he mustn’t waste 
any more of it planning the massagre of an 
aged Chinaman. The problem was here 
and now. What to do? The weather was 
calm enough, but the Francesca was tossing 
about a bit. He might retire to his berth 
and plead seasickness. And leave Sally to 
the company of Mikklesen and Julian Hill? 
Not likely! No, he must have a shirt 
must have one robbery —a killing or two, 
maybe—-but he had to have a shirt. 

Was there anyone aboard who would 
help him? O’Meara, perhaps; but no, 
O’Meara’s shirt would go round him at least 
twice. As for the other men, there was not 
one to whom he would consider revealing 
his plight. Sally —if he could bring himself 
to tell her-—would be sympathetic, but 
Sally had no dress shirts to distribute 
That left —hold on —that left Tatu. Thank 
heaven he had given Tatu five dollars. 

He rang the bell, and while he waited 
put on his underclothes. Tatu appeared 
Frankness, it seemed to Bill, was the only 
course. 

“Terrible thing’s happened, Tatu,” he 
said. ‘‘See’’—he indicated the frightful 
pink shirt —‘‘ Chinese laundry returned the 
wrong wash. I haven’t any dress shirt.’’ 

‘Chinese not reliable people,’’ com- 
mented Tatu. 

“*You’ve said it, my boy. Sometime you 
and I’ll have a long talk about that. But 
now, Tatu, now—dinner coming on like 
this. What to do?” An idea flashed into 
his mind. “‘You haven't an extra shirt, 
have you?” he inquired hopefully. 

Tatu opened his coat and revealed a fine 
white bosom— but no shirt went with it. 

‘“*Have extra bosom,” he said. “‘ Maybe 
you would like “3 

Bill recoiled in horror. 

“No, no, I couldn’t take a chance. Must 
have an entire shirt. There’s five more 
dollars waiting for youif you can dig oneup.”’ 

Tatu considered. 

“Maybe,” he said. “I find out.” 

He went on his momentous errand. Bill, 
left alone, put on stockings and a pair of 
pumps. Slowly but surely the structure was 

Continued on Page 106 
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Continued from Page 102) 
approaching completion. But the shirt! 
Would that necessary, that vital bit of 
| facade come to hand? Or must he sit shirt- 
less in his cabin while the gay diners made 
merry round the festal board? 

Something in Tatu’s eye had made Bill 
feel that this was a moment for caution. 
He turned off his light and opened the door 
leading into the dim passageway. No one 
in sight. Where was that Jap anyhow? 
The door of the cabin at the end of the 
corridor began to open slowly, and a man 
emerged. He looked warily about him, and 

walking on tiptoe, started down the 
passageway. Tatu? No, it wasn’t Tatu. 
Bill Hammond, peering from the darkness 
as the man passed his stateroom, saw 
clearly who it was. He watched him open 
the door of a stateroom farther down and 
disappear. 

vig wd Bill sat down on his berth. 
Would Tatu never come? Why, he'd had 
time enough to scare up a whole outfit 
Tatu appeared in the doorway. Bill leaped 
up, closed the door behind him and snapped 
on the light. 

Rapture! There was a gleaming dress 
shirt in the Jap’s hand. Like a drowning 
man going after the well-known straw, Bill 


| pounced upon it. 


Tatu hung onto it. 

“Maybe too big,” 
studs.”” 

He took up one of Uncle George's dia- 
monds and began to struggle with the shirt. 
“Very stiff bosom,”’ he announced. ‘Oh, 
very stiff." 

“What size is it?’’ demanded Bill, fever- 
ishly investigating the collars bequeathed 
him by the owner of the pink shirt. He 
had a vision of sending the Jap out again 
for a collar. 

“Doesn't tell 
“No name of 
good,”” 

Bill experienced a momentary qualm. 

“Where'd you get this shirt, Tatu?” he 
demanded sternly. 

“IT get him,” 
try on,” 

“A little large,” said Bill. ‘But 
And say, look — this collar fits. Luck, 
Tatu, luck. Wow, the bosom is stiff! Got 
to be proud and unbending tonight.” He 
was silent, working on his tie. 

“Everything fine,” Tatu hinted. 

“Oh, yes, the five dollars. Here you are. 
Say, listen, Tatu, I’m not sure that we 
ought to have-——er—-borrowed this. We'll 
have to return it.” 

“T return it,’ Tatu agreed. 

‘That's right; of course we'll give it 
back, along with a dollar to cover deprecia 
tion and washing. Honesty, Tatu- the 
best policy. Ask anybody.” 

“* Yes-s, thank you.” 

“ Always 4 honest and you'll fear no 
man,"’ The Jap was at the door. “Say, 
Tatu, | really ought to know where you 
got it.” 

“T got him,” 
out 

Well, a desperate situation required a 
desperate remedy. Bill leaped into his 
trousers, slipped on his waistcoat and coat 
and was brushing his hair when the first 
notes of The Roast Beef of Old England, 
played falteringly on a bugle by a pantry 
boy with ambitions, floated down to him 
Mikklesen was once more rattling at the 
bathroom door, and first extinguishing all 
lights, Bill noiselessly unlocked it, then 
hurried upstairs to the after deck to find 
Sally. Her eyes reproached him. 

‘The sun went down,” she said, 
you never came up.”’ 

“T know,” he answered; 
He straightened his collar nervously 
was detained.” 

‘That's not much of an explanation,” 
she told him. 

‘Thank you,” he said absently. He was 
thinking that the owner of the pink shirt 
needed some new collars. This 
one had a razor edge and seemed to have 
been recently honed. 

“You're perfectly welcome,” smiled 
Sally, ‘‘whatever it is you're thanking me 
for. Pardon me for mentioning it, but are 
you in your right mind?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “I knew you 
were lovely, but somehow tonight — well, as 
the fellow said, my senses reel.”’ 

Sally rose. 

“We'd better have the next reel in the 
dining saloon,’ " she suggested. ‘‘ Dad hates 
people to be late.”’ 

Bill found he was to sit on 


he said, “TI put in 
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very 
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as Henry Frost was on the other side of 
her--an arrangement that couldn’t be im- 
proved upon. His spirits rose rapidly. A 
moment before plunged in the depths of 
despair, he had emerged triumphant and 
all was right with the world. What a lot of 
difference somebody's shirt had made! 

During the first course Jim Batchelor 
suggested that Mikklesen tell something of 
his experiences in the Orient, and from 
that point on the dinner was a monologue. 
But like most Englishmen of his class, Mik- 
klesen was a charming talker and well 
worth attention. He spoke of his adven- 
tures as subeditor of an English newspaper 
in Shanghai, of the time he had typhoid in 
the General Hospital in Yokohama, of the 
fight he got into one gory night at the old 
Danish hotel where the beach combers hold 
forth in that lovely port. He took his hear- 
ers into the interior of China on a scientific 
expedition, thrilled them with a hold-up by 
bandits, and brought them back in time for 
an audience with an ambassador or two in 
Peking. Life as he had known it had been 
glamorous 

It was not until the coffee that he ap- 
peared to run down and the conversation 
became general. Suddenly there was one of 
those inexplicable lulls in ‘the gentle buzz of 
talk, and the voice of Jim Batchelor rang 
out in converse with Mrs. Keith at his 
right. 

“And I have kept it — all these years. In 
the big moments of my life I’ve felt it in 
my pocket, and it has given me courage to 
go on. A little silver dollar coined in the 
year 4 

“Oh, dear,” 
her about his lucky piece. 

“Thrilling!” Mrs. Keith said. She 
smiled encouragingly on the millionaire. 
“You've got it with you still?” 

“T certainly have.”’ He removed some- 
thing from his pocket. “My little lucky 
piece.” He stared at it, his face paled 
slightly. ‘This -is not my dollar,”’ he 
said slowly. 

A tense silence fell. 

“Not your dollar, 
mean?” 

“Just what I say. This is a dollar coined 
in 1903."". He threw it down on the table 
and began a search of his pockets. Again 
the silence. His search was evidently fruit- 
less. ‘I —I’'m very sorry this has hap- 
pened,”” said Batchelor. “It may seem 
rather trivial to you, but to me it’s almighty 
important. If if it’s a joke of some sort, 

I don’t appreciate it. However, L’ll 
overlook it if the joker will speak at once. 
In heaven’s name” his voice trembled 
“is ita joke?” 

He looked eagerly into each face about 
the table. No one spoke. Batchelor’s eyes 
hardened. 

“Then there’s some more sinister motive 
back of it,”’ he said. 

“Nonsense, Jim!"’ said Aunt Dora. 
“You're making a mountain out of noth- 
ing. hi 


Sally laughed, “he’s telling 


Sally finally spoke: 
dad? What do you 


‘I'm the judge of that,”’ the millionaire 
her, and his voice was like chilled 
steel. ‘‘However’’ with an effort he man- 
aged to smile- ‘you're right, in a way. 
I mustn’t spoil the party.” 

The tension lessened 
Mrs. Keith took that 
sympathy. 

“What a pity!” 
of your crew 

“No, Mrs. Keith,”’ Jim Batchelor said; 
‘*my crew has been with me for years. The 
servants I’m not so sure. They will all be 
examined before leaving the yacht. And be- 
fore we drop the subject, has anyone else 
missed anything?” 

Bill Hammond’s heart stood still. The 
shirt! Somebody would speak up regarding 
the mysterious disappearance of a shirt, 
and where would that lead? Little beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead. But no 
one said anything. Evidently the owner of 
the shirt was still ignorant of his loss. Bill 
breathed again. 

“Well, that’s that,” said 
“We'll let the matter drop.” 

“One minute!’ O'Meara was on his 
feet. ‘Before we do that I've got a sug- 
gestion to make. Mr. Batchelor here has 
lost something of value, and until it’s found 
we're all under a cloud. I for one want to 
be searched, and I guess every honest man 
here feels the same way. 

“Nonsense!"’ Batchelor cried. 
hear of it!” 

“But Mr. O'Meara is right,”’ said Mik- 
klesen. “I recall a dinner at the British 
Embassy in Peking two years ago, when 
the hostess lost a diamond necklace. It was 


told 


and 
show 
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a most distinguished party, but we were 
taken one by one into an anteroom and 
gone over with amazing thoroughness.’ 
He, too, stood up. “I also insist,’’ he said. 

“Rot! I wouldn’t insult my guests,’ 
Batchelor was still protesting. 

“You'll have nothing to do with it, gov- 
ernor,”’ Julian Hill told him. “ We're going 
through with this for our own satisfac- 
tion. If the ladies will wait for us in the 
saloon : 

Reluctantly Aunt Dora, Mrs. Keith and 
Sally left the room. O’Meara promptly re- 
moved his coat and waistcoat. 

“Now one of you go over me,” he said, 
“and I'll do the job for the rest of you.” 

Julian Hill stepped forward to oblige. 
With a none too easy conscience, Bill 
Hammond also removed coat and waistcoat. 
That shirt was a none too successful fit 
suppose someone recognized it. O’Meara, 
having been pronounced innocent, went at 
his work with enthusiasm. Evidently he 
had been in similar situations before. But 
the search had no results. Through it Jim 
Batchelor sat staring at the table as though 
the matter held no interest for him. 
O'Meara finished, red-faced and empty- 
handed. 

“Well, 


nonsense,’ 


if you boys have dene with your 

remarked Batchelor, ‘we'll 
join the ladies. And as a favor to me, we 
won't speak of this again--tonight.”’ 

Aunt Dora was superintending the plac- 
ing of two tables for bridge in the main 
saloon. It appeared there was just the 
right number--with one left over. After 
she had disposed of the usual impassioned 
pleas from those desiring to be the one left 
out, Julian Hill was elected to that posi- 
tion, and shortly disappeared from the 
room. They cut for partners, and to his 
horror Bill found himself seated opposite 
Aunt Dora. She had the air of being the 
person who invented bridge, and so she 
had, practically. 

Bill dealt. Majestically Aunt Dora took 
up her hand and glanced through it. 

“Count yourcards,” sheordered, ‘“‘That’s 
Elwell’s first rule. What rules do you play 
by, Mr. Hammond?” 

“Rules?” repeated Bill wanly. 
know. I just play.” 

“We'll pivot,” said Aunt Dora promptly. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” said 
Bill meekly. 

“T mean to say, 
frequently.” 

“Oh,” said Bill heartily, ‘‘I’m for it.’’ 

The glare she turned on him moved him 
to look the other way, and his eyes met 
those of the man he had seen creeping along 
the corridor just before dinner. He became 
suddenly thoughtful, so that Aunt Dora’s 
voice suggesting that he bid seemed miles 
away. However, it came rapidly nearer. 


“IT don’t 


we'll change partners 


Iv 


ee: DORA found, as the play pro 
gressed, that she alone seemed to be 
giving the matter her best thought. She 
was a woman of superb endurance, but 
after a distressing rubber with O'Meara as 
partner, she called it an evening and rang 
the gong. The ship’s clock had recently 
struck six bells, and after a careful calcula- 
tion and a look at his watch, Bill Ham- 
mond knew that to mean that it was now 
just after eleven. 

Mikklesen and Julian Hill both seemed 
determined on a bedtime chat with Sally, 
but after a meaning look at Bill Hammond 
the girl dissuaded them 

“Wait till I get a wrap,”’ she whispered 
to Bill. “I want to tell you about that 
sunset.”’ 

He had nothing in particular to do, and 
maybe he would have waited anyhow. 
When she returned she led the way to a 
couple of chairs that stood close together 
in a secluded spot on the after deck. 

“Wonderful night,”” Bill murmured. He 
had sized it up about right too. The Pa- 
cific was calm—for the Pacific-the water 
was liquid silver in the moonlight, the 
breeze was not too chill. A great night to 
be young, and they both were. 

“Glad you like it,’’ said Sally. 
just what I ordered.” 

They sat silent for a moment. 

“How was the sunset anyhow?” Bill 
inquired. 

“Not bad at all,” said Sally, “for the 
sun, I think I prefer the moon myself.” 
A long, long silence. “Billy, say some- 
thing,” the girl protested at length. “‘What 
are you thinking?’ 

“I’m just wishing. I’m wishing your 
name was Sally Jones and your father was 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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principal of a high school-—and paid ac 
cordingly. It’s what I’ve been wishing ever 
since that day at the charity bazaar.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Dad never wasted any time on high 
schools,”’ she said. “Still, it does no harm 
to wish.”’ 

A cooler breeze arrived from the Pacific 
Bill rose, took up a rug from a near-by 
chair and tucked it about her. His hand 
touched hers, and contrary to his intention, 
he seized and held it. 

“Sally!” he said eecstatically. 

“Bill!” she answered 

He gave up the idea and sat down 
Another silence 

““How—how do you like my father?” 
she asked presently. 

“Oh, he’s all right. But it doesn’t mat 
ter what I think of him. He'd be just as 
interested to get the opinion of one of those 
goldfish in the main saloon.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Sally. ‘ Dad’s 
pretty human. You must remember, he 
hasn't always traveled on yachts. At one 
time he was a stonemason, earning a hur 
dred a month.” 

“‘How long ago was that?” 

“About the time he was—married.”’ 

The way she said it, somehow; the night, 
the moon, the bracing effect of ocean air 
whatever the cause 

“Sally,”’ Bill heard himself saying, “I’m 
in love. With you, I mean. But I guess 
that isn’t news, is it?” 

“Not precisely,’ she answered slowly 
“However, I’m glad you said it. We 
couldn’t have got anywhere if you hadn’t.”’ 

‘“*Sally!’” The moon was under a cloud 
It was Just as well 

‘It’s no use, Sally,” said Bill, coming to 
“Your father would never hear of it.”’ 

“He'd be bound to.” 

“You know what I mean 
me boiled in oil.” 

‘‘He’d have to boil me too.’ 

“Sally, you’re wonderful! Will you 
will you take a chance with me?”’ 

“7 don’t like the way you put it. I'l 
marry you, if that’s what you mean.” 

“On our own—that’s what I’m getting 
at I’ve seen sO many men marry ric 
girls and degenerate into lap dogs I 
wouldn’t take a cent from your father 
nor a job e ither.”’ 

‘Don’t worry, you wouldn’t get either.” 

‘Sally, I never intended to tell you this. 
| was just going to eat my heart out in si 
lence, like the great strong man that I am.” 

‘Well, that would have been romantic 
But J think I like it better this way. My 
role is a bit more active.” 

* Darling! Wha—what do you think I'd 
better do? Should I speak to your father 
the next time I see him?” 

“Of course. Say good night or good 
morning, as the ease may be, and that’s 
all.” 

‘* Well, [suppose he would hit the ceiling.” 
“He wouldn’t stamp round and forbid it 
if that’s what you think. It’s not his 
way he’s too subtle. He'd just quietly 
queer it; nobody would ever be sure how 
it was done either. He’s fathoms down, 

dad is 4g 

‘Certainly sounds too deep for a frank 
wholesome lad like me.” 

“1 think we'd better— just drift along 
Sally said. “‘Give him a chance to take a 
lancy to you.” 

“You believe in long engagements, 
then?” 

“Nonsense! I’m fond of you And 
father and I are much alike.’’ She pon 
dered. “If you could only make a hit with 
him somehow. I’d never be quite happy 
about marrying anybody—not even you 
if he was opposed. He’s really quite wild 
about me.” 

“Naturally.” 

‘Poor dad. He’s broken-hearted. That 
silly little dollar meant so much to him.” 

It was Bill’s turn to ponder 

“You know, Sally,” he said, ‘I’ve done 
considerable police reporting, and on more 
than one oceasion a hard-boiled detective 
has complimented me I've dug up some 
rather important evidence.” 

“Oh, Bill, that’s an idea!” 

“If | found that dollar for him, do you 
think he’d give me you as a reward?”’ 

‘**He wouldn't stop there. He'd throw in 
Aunt Dora and the yacht.” 

“You give me pause. I mean 
afford the yacht.” 

“Bill!” Her eyes were shining. ‘Let's 
work on the case together. What's the 
first move? We talk over the suspects, 


9 


don’t we? 


He'd have 


I couldn't 


“That might be a good idea. We'll start 
with you. You said yourself there were 
times when you hoped he'd lose it.” 

“Yes, know. I’msorryIsaiditnow. Do 
be serious, Bill. Aunt Dora——-she wouldn’t 
take it.’’ 

“But you can’t eliminate anybody that 
way.” 

“Yes,youcan. Awoman’sintuition. Mr. 
Mikklesen—no motive. Mr. O’Meara 
how about him?” 

“He’s a politician. Their ways are deep 
and dark.” 

“IT feel that; and he was so insistent on 
being searched. That's always suspicious.” 

“T thought it was rather fine of your 
father’’—-said Bill—‘“his courtesy to his 
He was against the search.” 

Sally laughed 

**Don’t be fooled by dad’s « ourtesy,”’ she 
warned “He knew darn well nobody 
would be fool enough to steal his dollar and 
then walk in to dinner with the thing in his 
pocket. Dad’s the soul of hospitality and 
all that, but he wants that dollar back, and 
before he gives up he'll put all his guests 
through the third degree, if necessary 
Let’s see, there’s Julian Hill He seems 
awfully keen to keep dad out of that China 
job.”” 

“Yes, Hill’sa possibility And how about 
Mrs. Keith? Know anything about her?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Well, she’s poor,” said Bill. “She told 
But then, so am I. By the way, 
don’t let’s overlook me.”’ 

“‘Nonsense! You wouldn't take anything 
that didn’t belong to you.”’ 

“You think not?’ Certainly a stiff 
bosom on that shirt 

“Oh, Bill, it’s all so hopeless,”’ she sighed 


“If we only had a shred of evidence to 
cD 


guests 


me so 


goon 

“Maybe we have.’ 

“Bill—not really?” 

“You've forgotten one guest. What mo 
tive would Henry Frost have in stealing 
that dollar?” 

‘*None whatever, so far as I know.” 

“That’s the way I feel,’’ Bill went on 
“Yet as I understand it, your father’s cabin 

the one at the end of the corridor off 
which our rooms open She nodded 
“And just before dinner I certainly saw 
Henry Frost come out of that room, acting 
very queerly. He tiptoed along the corridor 
ind slipped into his own room very unos- 
tentatiously.”’ 

“Bill! It seems ridiculous!” 

“IT know it does. My saintly employer! 
He'll be awfully pleased with me if I can 
fasten this thing on him.” 

“What are you going to do 

“*T don’t know. It’s a delicate situatior 
If | go to your father with my story, Frost 
will probably have some simple explana 
tion that will make me look like a fool 
It seems to me it wouldn't be a bad scheme 
f I put the matter up to Frost and let him 
explain to me— if he ean.” 

“Good-by job.” 

“Probably; but in the interests of jus 
tice and there are other newspapers.’ 

“Well, if you really think it’s the best 
“a h. 

“Maybe not, but I’m going to try it 
I can’t treat old Frost as a criminal, and 
hadow him. I don’t really think he took 
the dollar anyhow 3ut I should like to 
know what he was doing in that room 
I'd better see if I can find him.”’ 

They rose 

“Tlow thrilling!’’ Sally said. ‘‘ We're in 
this together, remember. Sherlock Holmes 
and Doctor Watson. Do you think I'll do 
for Watson?” 

“No, you're altogether too intelligent,” 
Bill told her 

“Oh, Bill, do you think (ve got brains? 
I love brains.” 

And Llove you. You-——you really meant 
all that--about marrying me? It doesn’t 
eem possible ‘eg 

“It’s more than that it 
C,ood night —and good luck.” 

‘This is my lucky night,”’ he told her 
And it was, for she was in his arm 

His luck held even after he left her. for 
he found Henry Frost sitting alone over a 
highball in the smoking room. His em 
ployer evinced no joy at seeing him, but 
Bill casually lighted a cigar and seated 
himself 

“Unusually smooth passage,” he re 
marked 

“Smooth enough,”’ said Mr. Frost 

‘Awfully jolly cruise, it seems to me 
Nothing to mar it except, of course, the 
disappearance of that dollar. Too bad 
about that.”’ 
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“A great pity.” 

The old man drained his glass and 
seemed about to rise. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Frost,” Bill said. 
“‘You’re an older man than I am, and I’d 
like to ask your advice.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tf any one of us has any evidence that 
might prove useful in tracing the—er 
thief, it should be passed on to our host. 
Don’t you agree?” 

‘No question about it.’ 

“I’m in a rather ‘ifficult position, sir. 
I happened to be standing at my door just 
before dinner—the light was off at my 
back—and I saw a man come out of Mr. 
Batchelor’s cabin and go down the corridor 
to his own. His actions were rather 
peculiar.”’ 

“Really?” 

“Now what would you do in my posi- 
tion, sir?” 

“T'd certainly tell Jim Batchelor all 
about it.’ 

“But, Mr. Frost—you were the man.” 

Business rivals sometimes referred to 
Mr. Frost’s countenance as a great stone 
face. Not without reason, thought Bill as 
his employer sat grimly regarding him. 

“How much,” said Frost, “‘do they pay 
you at the office? ” 

Bill drew himself up. 

‘This is not a case of blackmail, sir 
he said. 

The old man’s eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Who said anything about blackmail? 
I was just going to add that whatever you 
get you’re overpaid, for you’re the stupid- 
est whippersnapper I’ve ever met. Why 
— I take Jim Batchelor’s dollar?” 

don’t know, sir. 

“No nor does anybody else. I did go to 
his room, and I filched something from him; 
but it was nothing of importance. I’ll ex- 
plain it to you, though I don’t know that 
I’m under any necessity to do so. For years 
Jim and I have had an argument about 
valets. He claims I need one, and I ¢laim 
I'm still competent to dress myself. When 
I opened my bag tonight I discovered that I 
had foolishly come aboard without any 
collars.” 

“No collars?”’ repeated Bill. Then mil- 
lionaires had their troubles too. 

“Precisely. I wasn’t going to tell him 
I never would have heard the last of it. 
I knew we wore the same size shirts, so 
when he was in his bath I slipped in and 
annexed one of his collars. That explains 
what you saw, and you're at liberty to go to 
him with your story any time you like.” 

“You sound fishy, old boy,” Bill thought. 
But then, so would his tale about the 
shirt. ‘I’m not going to say anything to 
Mr. Batchelor,’ he announced. ‘Not for 
the present, at least.” 

“Just as you please.” 
“T'll bid you good night.” 

“One moment, sir. Should I go on with 
that assignment—that interview with 
Mikklesen ? I mean—am I still working 
for you?” 

For a long moment they stared into each 
other’s eyes. It was the employer who first 
looked away. 

‘Ah, yes, the Mikklese nn story. Go on 
with it by all means,” he said. 

Bill smiled knowingly as he watched 
Henry Frost leave the room. 

‘Who said anything about blackmail?” 
he murmured to himself 

The decks of the Francesca were de- 
serted as Bill hurried to his stateroom. 
The little old berth looked good. Hastily he 
removed his coat, his collar, and then the 
ill-fitting shirt. Glad to get that off. Still, it 
had been better than none. He laid it down 
on the narrow setiee that would have been 
requisitioned as a berth had the Francesca 
been sleeping her maximum fifteen. Uncle 
George’s studs seemed to flash up at him 
reprovingly. A Hammond in a borrowed 
shirt! 

“Get Tatu to return it in the morning,” 
he thought. ‘“‘I can buy another in Mon- 
terey.”’ 

Once in the berth, he lay for a time re- 
flecting on the great event of the evening. 
Sally loved him. It had seemed a dream too 
remote to consider, yet here it was, coming 
true. Life was certainly kind to him—all 
this happiness—obstacles in the way, of 
course 

Ho-hum. Must find that dollar. Who 
had it? Funny about old Frost. Explana- 
tion didn't sound right somehow. Yet it 
might be true. He himself had, at a vital 
moment, heen minus a shirt. Old boy 


Frost stood up. 


| might be absolutely on the level. How 


about the others— Hill, O’Meara, Mrs. 
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Keith? So many possibilities. Confusing 
sure was confusing—possibilities - He 
slept. 

He awoke with a start. It was still dark; 
he could see nothing; but he knew in- 
stinctively there was someone in the room. 

“Whoosh there?”’ he muttered, still half 
asleep. 

A noise—the opening of a door. Bill 
leaped from the berth, snapped on the light 
and looked out into the corridor. At the 
far end of that dim passage he saw a dark 
figure mounting, two at a time, the stairs 
to the upper deck. He grabbed his dressing 
gown, shuffled into his slippers and fol- 
lowed. 

His pause to add a finishing touch to his 
attire was fatal to the pursuit, for when he 
reached the saloon deck he appeared to be 
alone in the world. He was fully awake 
now, but completely at a loss as to his 
course. He walked along the rail, uncer- 
tainly, towards the stern of the boat. Sud- 
denly he stopped. 

The sight that arrested him was not on 
the yacht, but on the calm surface of the 
moonlit waters. There, floating rapidly 
away from the Francesca on the wet Pacific, 
was a white shirt—a dress shirt. The thing 
was unbelievable, yet there it was; and 
did he imagine it?—were not those Uncle 
George’s precious diamond studs sparkling 
in the bosom that lay on the broader bosom 
of a very large ocean? 

Farther and farther away drifted the 
shirt with Uncle George’s legacy aboard, 
and, fascinated, Bill moved along the rail, 
his eyes glued upon it in fond farewell. A 
voice spoke suddenly and his heart stood 
still. 

“Hello! Out for a stroll?” 

He turned. A dark figure was sitting in 
the lee of the dining saloon, and the red 
light of a cigar burned steadily. 

‘That you, O’Meara?”’ Bill asked. 

“Sure is. Lovely night, ain't Sid 

“Hi ive you been here long?” 

‘About an hour and a half. Seemed a 
pity to turn in a night like 

“*Never mind the night. Who was it rar 
up here just before I did?” 

““Who was what?” 

“Somebody was in my cabin —I followed 
him up here,” 

“Say, kid,’’ O’Meara answered, ‘‘you'd 
better take something for your nerves 
You’re the first human being I've seen for 
an hour and a half.” 

‘Been here all that time, eh?”’ said Bill. 
“Yet that cigar’s just been lighted.” 

“It happens to be my third,” said 
O’Meara. ‘And if I was you, I wouldn't 
try the detective business. It ain’t for kids. 
There’s something doing on this boat—we 
all know that. But I’m not in on it. I’m 
just on a little cruise for my health—see? 
Just out to get a little peace and quiet after 
a busy week in the city. And that’s what 
I was gettin’ until you dashed up like a wild 
man and made a nasty crack about my 
cigar.” 

“Oh, no offense,’ * said Bill. ‘Only 

“Only what? 

“T suppose you were so taken with the 
peace and quiet you missed that other 
fellow completely.” 

“You go back to bed and rest them 
nerves.”” 

‘That’s what I’m going to do,” Bill 
answered, and left him. 

He was, indeed, in a great hurry to re- 
turn. He dashed into his stateroom and 
looked anxiously about. It was as he 
feared —the shirt was gone! And Uncle 
George’s studs! What would Aunt Ella 
say? 

He sat down on the edge of his berth, 
trying to grasp this weird turn of event... 
Somebody had taken a violent dislike to his 
having that shirt. Who? The owner prob- 
ably. That was it, the owner had recognized 
his property at the time of the search, and 
now But who was the owner? Well, 
he could find that out in the morning from 
Tatu. 

He yawned. It was all very confusing. 
Why should this mysterious stranger come 
to claim his property in the silent night? 
Why, having regained it, should he toss it 
on the chill Pacific’s bosom? Had all this 
any connection with Jim Batchelor’s dol- 
lar? Questions questions. All very con- 
fusing. One thing was certain—0’ Meara 
had been lying. Bill yawned again; his 
berth looked warm and inviting. He rose, 
turned out the light, left dressing gown and 
slippers in the middle of the floor, and was 
soon deep in slumber. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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need ships; that we should be better off 
as we were before, hiring foreign ships to 
carry our foreign trade; that we are not a 
ship-minded people since three-quarters of 
a century ago and never can be again; 
wherefore we waste our time and capital in 
this maritime adventure. One thing else 
they say that has a good deal of obvious 
weight. It is this: 

Other nations, especially Great Britain, 
owe us great sums of money. They can pay 
us only with what they produce. Well, then, 
having put a high tariff against their com- 
modities so that they cannot easily pay us 
with goods, shall we undertake to perform 
for ourselves also a service which hitherto 
they have very well performed for us and 
are eminent in the doing of —namely, the 
service of ocean transportation? If we do 
this, what is there left for us to buy from 
them, especially from Great Britain? And 
how shall they be able to pay us at all? 

The point must be considered. It is, or 
may be, a matter of honest opinion, turning 
upon the question whether ships of its own 
are vital to the prestige, prosperity and 
proper existence of a great nation, whether 
a powerful industrial people can afford to 
hire its way about the sea and leave its com- 
merce at the last stage in the hands of for- 
eign rivals. If the answer is yes, and if still 
it is thought necessary to leave something 
undone that we could do for ourselves 
merely in order that our creditors shall have 
something to sell to us, then we had better 
surrender to them a process that is not vi- 
tal, provided such a one can be found; the 
textile-making process, perhaps, in which 
also they are highly skilled; or the leather 
process. Then instead of shipping we should 
have to buy from them our cloth and our 
shoes. But if anyone seriously proposed to 
do this he would be thought either a little 
cracked or too romantic to be reasoned 
with. 

Nevertheless, many Americans are and 
will continue to be of the old way of think- 
ing; and they will say their minds, as they 
should. They cannot see why we need to 
spend our capital for a merchant marine 
when it is possible to hire other people’s 
ships for less than it costs to make, keep and 
operate ships of our own. 


Our Efforts Belittled 


“Many of our people talk that way,’ 
said Senator Wesley L. Jones, author of the 
Merchant Marine Act, in a speech before 
the National Merchant Marine Association. 
“Tl see editorials along this line in some of 
our leading papers. Men who ought to 
know better are urging it. An American 
army officer spoke to a class in our War Col- 
lege not long ago. The whole burden of his 
address was our inability to compete with 

Great Britain on the sea. He closed his lec- 
ture with a quotation from one of the pro- 
fessors in one of our great colleges to the 
effect that we should have Great Britain 
do our water carrying because she can do it 
cheapest. Several of this class went to the 
Far East filled with that idea. They talked 
it on the boat. They belittled their own 
country’s efforts to build up a merchant 
marine. They are doubtless doing this 
wherever they are.” 

All this free native opinion adverse to an 
American merchant marine has invariably 
two conclusions—we shouldn’t; anyhow, 
we can’t. 

That is precisely what the British say 
that the United States should not have a 
merchant marine because it does not need 
one; that if it has one, it shall not prefer it 
because that would be flag discrimination; 
and that, anyhow, it can’t. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Pen- 
insular & Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany in London, Lord Inchcape, primate of 
British shipping, said in addressing his 
stockholders: 

“We don’t want to boast. We realize we 
have hard times ahead of us. We have 
competition by the Government of the 
United States. Even if governments 
could carry goods and passengers more 
cheaply than private enterprise can, I don’t 
think they should attempt it. But all these 
visions of governmental commercial enter- 
prise will fade in due time and the mercan- 
tile marine of this country, at the back of 
which are the skill of our shipbuilders and 
engineers, the intrepid enterprise of our 
shipowners and, not least, the seafaring 
qualities of our people, will, I am certain, 


enable Britannia, with the help of th e TOY al 
navy, to continue to rule the waves.’ 

The whole mind of Great Britain thinks 
with Lord Inchcape. But the American 
mind is divided. A portion of it finds itself 
in agreement with the undivided British 
mind on the subject of an American mer- 
chant marine. This agreement may be 
accidental. In most cases it undoubtedly 
is, strange as it may seem that an American 
mind and a British mind, each one advanc- 
ing from a national premise, should come 
to the same conclusion as to what is good 
for the United States. There is even the pos- 
sibility that what is good for Great Britain 
is best for us—namely, that we should let 
the sea alone and hire foreign ships, prin- 
cipally British ships, to carry our trade with 
the world. 


Senator Jones Speaks Up 


And yet there is a strong irreducible sus- 
picion that much American opinion adverse 
to a merchant marine, thinking itself free 
and spontaneous, is in fact created by sug- 
gestion. It is imagined that the suggestion 
might come from two sources—one alien or 
un-American, the other American in fact 
but determined in its point of view by cir- 
cumstances. Naturally, in nearly three- 
quarters of a century, this country having 
all that time no merchant marine of its own, 
foreign steamship interests must have be- 
come powerfully and intricately ramified 
among us, and many influential Americans 
would be likely to have become associated 
with them on very profitable terms. At any 
rate, the suspicion just mentioned has ex- 
isted from the time of our beginning with 
ships seven years ago and tends not to di- 
minish. It permeates the Shipping Board. It 
runs deeply in the thoughts of Congress. 
It is a fact in itself and must be dealt with 
as such. 

Senator Jones, in the speech referred to, 
continued to say: 

‘Great business interests, supposed to be 
American, are subordinating American in- 
terests to British interests. British ship- 
ping interests and the British Government 
are pulling strings behind the scenes and 
Americans are stifling American shipping 
and thwarting American efforts to build it 
up, before an unsuspecting public and 
within the very machinery of the Govern- 
ment itself. A short time ago two great 
American lawyers, addressing an educa- 
tional gathering, argued vigorously against 
a policy of discriminating duties. They had 
nothing to say about the discriminations 
practiced against us, but they deemed it a 
terrible thing for us to defend ourselves or 
put ourselves in a position where we could 
defend ourselves against such practices. 
They appeared before that audience as 
Americans. The audience probably never 
thought of the fact that one of them was the 
attorney for a great French shipping com- 
pany and the other the attorney for a great 
American company bound by a solemn 
agreement to prevent injury to British 
trade and British shipping.” 

A policy of discriminating duties means 
simply to charge a lower rate of tariff on 
goods imported in American vessels. The 
purpose is to make importers prefer Amer- 
ican ships. But this the British would con- 
sider flag discrimination. 

Further on in the same speech Senator 
Jones referred to the equalization of rail- 
road rates from inland points to North At- 
lantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ports, so 
that an American shipper might have a 
wider choice of ports through which to ship 
his exports; so also that new foreign-trade 
routes might be more easily established 
from South Atlantic and Gulf ports in com- 
petition with the congested —e Atlantic 
ports, especially New York, where foreign 
steamship lines, in conjunction with the 
railroads, are powerfully seated. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York appointed a committee to act with 
the railroads in fighting this equalization of 
rates before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“The chairman of the committee named,” 
said Senator Jones, “‘was Delos W. Cooke, 
designated as representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. A 
fact that was not mentioned is that Delos 
W. Cooke also is the American director of 
the great Cunard Line, which is British 
owned and flies the British flag. Now the 
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| (Continued from Page 111) 
| Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, as its list of officials reveals, is made 
up of international bankers and the heads 
of great railroad and steamship companies. 
Philip A. S. Franklin, a vice president of 
this chamber of commerce, is the president 
International Mercantile Marine 
Company, which entered into the agree- 
ment already referred to by which it agreed 
to pursue no policy injurious to British 
trade. Can any sane man doubt that this 
yrinciple necessarily underlying the estab- 
fishme nt of an American merchant ma- 
rine’’—the principle of equal rates from 
inland points to North Atlantic, South At- 
lantic or Gulf ports-—“‘is being sacrificed to 
a group devoted to furthering the interests 
of the British mercantile marine?” 

It is a natural fact that the interests of 
foreign steamship lines largely center at 
New York. Their physical needs have an 
enormous prior displacement in the facili- 
ties of the New York port. They cannot 
help trying to influence the streams of ex- 
port traffic to converge there. It is a nat- 
ural fact also that New York, like any other 
city, means to keep as much trade as possi- 
ble for its own port and will fight an inno- 

vation, such as equal railroad rates from 
inland points to rival ports, because that 
would tend to impair its advantage. It is 
likewise most natural that the great rail- 
roads terminating at New York should wish 
the export business to come that way. Nev- 
ertheless, there is the fourth fact that fol- 
lows, and it is a curious fact, namely, that 
the interests of New York City and the in- 
terests of the great trunk-line railroads co- 
incide with the interests of the foreign 
steamship companies, wherefore they unite 
to oppose a plan which is believed to be 
helpful, perhaps essential, to the success of 
the American merchant marine. 


Prejudicial Contracts 


Senator Jones might have said more about 
the trunk-line railroads. Most of them have 


| long had and continue to have and to keep 


agreements, written, verbal or circumstan- 
tial, whereby a preferential exchange of 
traffic takes place with foreign ships. This 
is a situation to which the Shipping Board 
has given a good deal of attention, and it has 
been powerless to deal with it except by per- 
suasion, which has not been at all effective. 
In a brief entitled Contracts Between 
Steamship Lines and Railroad Companies 
for Interchange of Export and Import 
Freight, John Nicolson, head of the Ship- 


| ping Board’ s legal department, wrote: 


“The extent to which our export and im- 
port trade has been or may be preémpted 
by foreign lines through contracts of this 
kind is a very serious question. Manifestly 
they’’—such contracts —‘‘are prejudicial to 
the growth of our own merchant marine. 
They are an express—and so long as the 
agreements are in force under the original 
are a compulsory dis- 


And when the original time limit had ex- 
pire ‘d and the agreements, in the customary 
way, were continued verbally or under force 
of mutual interest, then, he said, they were 
“a voluntary discrimination by our own 
railroads in favor of foreign vessels at a 
time when hundreds of our own ships are 
He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the policy of these 
agreements between American railroads 
and foreign steamship lines, undertaking a 
preferential exchange of traffic, is funda- 
mentally opposed to the policy declared in 
Merchant Marine Act, which is that 
American railroads shall give lower rates on 
goods transported oceanwise in American 
ships than on like goods transported by for- 
eign ships, and thereby preferentially fill 
American ships. 

The Nicolson brief was written more 
than two years ago. The Shipping Board 
had the railroads up on its carpet, scolded 
and exhorted, but nothing else occurred. 
The situation continues. 

A typical agreement between an Amer- 
ican railroad and a foreign steamship line 
stipulates for mutual exchange of export 
and import freight, preferential treatment, 
agential relations, mutual solicitation of 
business, and the like. The railroad under- 
takes to provide proper and convenient ter- 
minals, piers, warehouses; the steamship 
line guarantees sailings. 

Some of them were found to contain spe- 
cial undertakings, as in one case that the 
railroad should guarantee delivery to the 
foreign ship of good fresh coal at fifty cents 
a ton under the current market price and 
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buy 3500 shares of the steamship company’s 
stock, the proceeds to be applied to new 
ship construction; and in various cases that 
the railroad should use its influence to get 
the foreign steamship line exempted from 
city, harbor and other taxes. Most of these 
agreements were made before the war and 
have since continued. There is at least one 
exception. 

Now if you say that with the Govern- 
ment trying at enormous cost to establish 
an American merchant marine our own rail- 
roads preferentially exchange traffic with 
and act as agents for foreign steamship 
lines, and that never once since the Govern- 
ment has had ships has an American rail- 
road come to the Shipping Board or to 
its Emergency Fleet Corporation, saying 
“Let’s negotiate for a preferential exchange 
of freight with American boats,” it sounds 
somewhat sinister, doesn’t it? Especially 
when you realize that if the traffic power of 
American railroads was aggressively be- 
hind the American merchant marine our 
problem would be solved. 

But you cannot stop there. You are 
obliged to go on and say, first, that these 
agreements, with very few exceptions, grew 
up before there was any such thing as an 
American merchant marine; second, that 
to carry out those agreements at a time when 
they were properly made large investments 
in terminals, docks, warehouses, and the 
like, were necessary; thirdly, that you your- 
self as president of a railroad might feel 
very reluctant even now to make any radi- 
cal change. Why? Suppose you are a rail- 
road president. You have a moment of 
patriotic feeling and say to yourself, ‘‘We 
must support American ships. We must 
have preferential traffic agreements with 
them.” You goto Washington. You get as 
far as the door and stop. What stops you 
is a sign on the lintel—United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Emergency! Then you remember that the 
Shipping Board has had six chairmen in six 
and a half years; that its policy has gone 
round and round; and that once, after Con- 
gress had refused to pass its subsidy bill, it 
was on the point of calling in all its ships, 
meaning to tie them up and see what would 
happen. Would you go in? You would 
probably say, ‘“There’s no stability here, 
nothing to hold on by. In fairness to my 
stockholders I cannot break up the satisfac- 
tory traffic agreements we have with for- 
eign steamship lines, move our terminals 
around and tie up with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” 


The Other Side of the Case 


Nevertheless, there is the fact. American 
railroads fill foreign ships under preferential 
traflic agreements. It is a natural fact, and 
it is prejudicial to the American merchant 
marine. 

Senator Jones spoke of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company as a great 
American corporation bound by solemn 
agreement not to conduct itself in a way to 
injure British trade or British shipping. 
There is another natural fact. The Interna- 

tional Mercantile Marine Company is the 
most powerful private shipping organiza- 
tion in the country. It is more than 90 per 
cent American owned, but its flag on the 
sea is 86 per cent British. It operates a fleet 
of nearly 1,000,000 tons of fine passenger 
and cargo vessels, including the Majestic, 
under the British flag, and under the follow- 
ing agreement with the British Admiralty: 


An agreement made the Ist day of August, 
1903, between the commissioners for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
board of trade (for and on behalf of His Maj- 
esty’s Government) of the first part; the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. (formerly 
known as the International Navigation Co.), 
being a corporation incorporated and registered 
under the bee of the State of New Jersey, in 
the United States of America, which company 
is hereinafter referred to as ‘‘The American 
Co.," of the second part; and the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Co, (Ltd.); Frederick Ley- 
land & Co, (1900) (Ltd.); the British & North 
Atlantic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.); the 
Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
of the third part. . . 

10. This agreement shall have effect for 20 
years from the 27th of September, 1902, and 
shall continue in force thereafter subject to a 
notice of 5 years on either side (which may be 
given during the continuance of this agreement) 
srovided that His Majesty’s Government shall 
~ the right to terminate this agreement at 
any time if the association pursue a policy in- 
jurious to the interest of the British mercantile 
marine or of British trade. 

12. In case of any difference as to the intent 
and meaning of this agreement, or in case of 
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any dispute arising out of this agreement, the 
same shall be referred to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain for the time being, whose 
decision, whether on law or fact, shall be final. 


As with the agreements between the rail- 
roads and the foreign shipping lines, so with 
this one between the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company and the British Gov- 
ernment. It is on its face susceptible of 
sinister construction; yet like the railroad 
agreements, it came about in a perfectly 
proper manner—that is to say, proper from 
the American point of view at that time, 
under very strange circumstances. When 
the late J. P. Morgan, twenty-five years 
ago, resolved to buy an American merchant 
marine and did buy control of four of the 
finest British lines on the North Atlantic, 
which he delivered to the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company of New Jersey, 
the British were dismayed. They adopted 
measures of retaliation. First the British 
Admiralty loaned the Cunard Line £2,690,- 
000 at 2.75 per cent interest to build the 
Mauretania and Lusitania; and the Cunard 
Line, in consideration, undertook to build 
those two vessels—then the largest and fin- 
est in the world—under the eye of the Ad- 
miralty, according to specifications which 
would fit them to be converted quickly to 
naval or military uses. Having loaned the 
Cunard Line the money to build the ships, 
the British Government gave it an annual 
subsidy of £150,000, which was a little more 
than enough to pay the interest on the loan 
and discharge the principal in twenty years. 
That is to say, the British Government, in 
answer to Mr. Morgan, made the Cunard 
Line a gift of the Mauretania and Lusi- 
tania. 


On the Horns of a Dilemma 


This was competition Mr. Morgan had 
not expected. It was the kind of competi- 
tion the British now complain of bitterly on 
our part—namely, government competi- 
tion. The British Government, however, 
did not stop at that. It threatened to cut 
off those American-owned British 
from all British mail contracts, which would 
be a serious blow; and, lastly, it pointed to 
an old British law which reads that a Brit- 
ish vessel owned or controlled by a foreigner 
is subject to seizure. And, of course, this 
being its state of mind, it refused to al- 
low those International Mercantile Marine 
ships to be transferred to the American flag. 
They were British ships, whoever owned 
them. 

From all this it is clear that the British 
Government held power of destruction 
over Mr. Morgan’s enormous investment of 
American capital in British ships, and in 
the exercise of that power it had already 
taken one stepdefinitely and was threatening 
to take the next. Therefore, to save its in- 
vestment, Mr. Morgan's International Mer- 
eantile Marine Company was obliged to 
enter into a solemn agreement with the 
British Government never to conduct itself 
in a manner injurious to British interests. 
It could not have been saved in any other 
way, and it was proper enough to save it 
in that way before this country had any 
ships of its own. 

Yet now, with the American Government 
trying to establish a merchant marine, how 
preposterous that the most powerful Amer- 
ican shipping organization, the one that 
could do most for American ships by reason 
of its standing in Wall Street and its work- 
ing relations with railroads and shippers, 
should be bound in this manner not to 
antagonize British interests! P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International 
Mercantile Marine, is torn in this dilemma. 
There is still that large investment to be 
protected; the British Government still 
holds power of destruction over it. There 
was a time when the International Mercan- 
tile Marine had sixty American boats under 
operating contract with the “hipping Board. 
The Shipping Board happened one day to 
think of it and sent for him. It could not 
believe that his company, having that agree- 
ment with the British Government, could 
operate American boats aggressively. 

Thereupon Mr. Franklin procured from 
the British a supplemental agreement, 
which was to the effect that thereafter all 
preceding agreements between the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company and 
the British Government should be read as if 
American boats were expressly excluded. 
That was all he could do. He wished 
would satisfy the Shipping Board; he 
wanted to operate American boats. But the 
Shipping Board cannot see how, even under 

Continued on Page 117) 
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that supplemental agreement, the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine (¢ Sompany can put 
its organization behind American ships on 
one hand, in competition with British 
ships on the other hand, without giving 
the British the right to say, when they 
should wish to say it, that the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company was 
conducting itself in a manner hurtful to 
British interests. 

Senator Jones speaks of prominent Amer- 
icans who may be supposed to have the 
foreign point of view in virtue of their asso- 
ciations with foreign steamship lines. More 
natural facts. We were never without men 
who knew ships and shipping offshore. Be- 
fore we had a merchant marine all this 
talent was employed te represent foreign 
shipping interests in the United States. 
Very little has transferred itself to Amer- 
ican ships and the reasons why are clear. 
First, no experienced shipping man could 
imagine himself doing business with or 
under a seven-headed government board; 
second, the word ‘‘emergency.”’ There was 
no stability to the enterprise and a man 
who gave himself to it might expect at any 
moment to find himself standing in the 
middle of the street. Lastly, even if they 
were willing, their former association with 


foreign ship lines caused them to be re- 
garded with suspicion by the Shipping 
Board. Who knew for’sure that along with 


their experience and ability they would not 
bring also a foreign point of view? 

One of the few case-hardened shipping 
men now with the Government, at the head 
of an important operating job, is very un- 
easy in his seat; he thinks of getting out, 
and probably will. He has plans and ideas 
that he would like to try elsewhere. 
Where? Well, for many years he repre- 
sented in this country one of the largest 
British shipping organizations. Perhaps he 
will go back to it and try them there. Mean- 
while, with that prospect in view, he is not 
likely to antagonize the British firm in any 
mortal spirit 

What a background! 


The Attitude of Britain 


American railroads filling foreign ships 
under preferential traffic agreements. The 
most powerful privately owned shipping 
organization in the country bound not to 
conduct itself in a way to injure British 
trade. The best American shipping talent 
employed in promoting the prestige and 
prosperity of foreign steamship lines. 
And the Government losing $50,000,000 a 
year in the effert to build up an American 
merchant marine. 

People would be a little inflammable on 
the subject of adverse propaganda, as Sena- 
tor Jones is, as President Harding was. 
You never know. It may be American 
opinion in fact. It may be the flowering of 
the seed of foreign suggestion subtly im- 
planted. The ground is rich, well prepared 
and fertile. Our rivals would be stupid in- 
deed, and very remiss in their own interest, 
if they neglected to sow it so long as we 
were silly enough to reap it. No one could 
blame them. They deny it, of course. The 
British particularly deny it. They are 
made indignant by the suspicion that they 
organized a lobby against the ship-subsidy 
bill or ever attempted improperly to influ- 
ence the American press against the idea of 
American ships. Probably not. Almost 
certainly not. 

Nevertheless, the fact is well known that 
the power of the British indirectly to touch 
and act upon American opinion is very 
great—-much greater than that possessed 
by any other people. There is no reason in 
sense or morals why this power should not 
be exercised; and, moreover, it is a com- 
monplace of historical knowledge that the 
British will not fail to exert themselves 
terrifically against any menace to their an- 

ecient maritime ascendane y. 

All this seeming true, and as the United 
States is the first country since Germany to 
challenge British supremacy on the sea, it 
is perhaps important to know what truly 
is the English feeling toward the American 
merchant marine. Is it a feeling of com- 
mercial rivalry, very fierce, no doubt, or is 
it a feeling much deeper and dangerous, 
like an instinct? For remember that when 
you touch a British tramp ship anywhere 
on the seven seas, to hinder or compete 
with her, you have touched everything 
there is in Great Britain— trade, industry, 
finance, and, lastly, the stomach. Her ship 
lines are the umbilical cords that tie her to 
her sources of sustenance. 
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One comes accidentally to this point ; 
with a high operating official of the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, who 
all his life before was associated with the 
British and knows them very well. 

“They are broad-minded,” he 
“The head of the Engtish company I was 
with for so many years—you know the 
one—he used to say about American ships 
when he came over here, ‘Give them a 
chance. Compete with them as hard as 
you like, but don’t do anything to hurt 
them.’ I consider him one of the biggest 
men in England. That’s the way he looks 
at us.” 


says 


Do Ships Promote Trade? 


One goes away from this conversation a 
little bit dazed. For one happens to know 
first-hand what that same broad-minded 
Englishman thinks about American ships. 
One has recently spent nearly two hours 
with him in his private London office, pur- 
posely to find out; and the interview went 
like this: 

“First,”’ said the broad-minded English 
man, “let me give you my personal feelings. 
I am sympathetic. You have all these 
ships. You got them from the war. Now 
what to do with them—that’s it, isn’t it? 
I'll come to that. But let’s go back. Dur- 
ing the war I was a member of the shipping 
committee. In April, May, June, 1917, I 
remember very well. If sinkings continued 
at that rate and we couldn’t get ships faster, 
the war was lost. We couldn't make ships 
any faster. I was one of those who appealed 
to America for ships 

“The response was wonderful. We could 
hardly believe it with our eyes— your Hog 
Island and all. We ought to be grateful 
We are grateful. Nobody could expect you 
to take ali those ships right out and sink 
them. 

“Nor should a great nation ever be as 
you were—when was it? In 1912, I think 
You had a Japanese war scare on your 
hands. You hadn’t any ships to support 
your Navy and you came over here to buy 
a fleet. I know, because | had something to 
do with the negotiations at this end. The 
price went up, up, up! You need proper 
ships for your Navy, of course. But now 
when you talk of hauling your own trade, 
of giving preference to your own ships, and 
all that—well, it seems rather unfair to us. 
You might remember that the British fieet 
developed your foreign trade. You wouldn't 
have any foreign trade if we hadn't served 


you very well. However, leave all that 
aside. It’s the simplest kind of economic 
matter. You don't promote trade by 


having your own ships. And if you can 
hire ships for less than it will cost you to 
have your own, there’s no point in having 
ships at all. It’s a loss.” 

“Do you say it dogmatically that a 
country’s foreign trade is not promoted by 
having a merchant marine of its own?” 

“IT do,”’ he answered. ‘‘ How can it help 
so long as you may hire ships to carry your 
trade? You need never lack for ships. We 
attend to that. Wherever there is a cargo 
to be moved there a British ship will be, al 
ways. We sell you that service for less than 
it will cost you to perform it yourselves.”’ 

One answered him: 

“In the report of your Board of Trade’s 
Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries After the War 
there is a long discussion of Germany’s rise 
in shipping before the war. We have just 
been reading it. The point is that in the 
mind of your own committee there was not 


the slightest doubt that Germany’s mer- 
chant marine did enormously promote 
German trade all abcut the world. It 


Says so. 

“Ah,” he said, “but that was done with 
government aid, preferential railroad rates 
on the state railways of Germany, and so 
on. That is socialistic. You might as well 
put the government into the manufacturing 
business.” 

‘However it was done, the German mer- 
chant marine did promote German trade, 
according to official British testimony. But 
what you really complain of, then, is gov 
ernment aid to shipping?” 

“Especially government operation,” he 
answered, “‘and such aids as you are talking 
about now in your country. I mean prefer- 
ential railroad rates for goods shipped in 
American vessels, tariff discrimination on 
goods imported in American vessels—-that 
kind of thing.” 

“Shall we take ocean transportation to 
be a simple economic commodity?” 

“Exactly,” he answered. 
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| retaliate. 


; own 
| ships and the other half in foreign ships?’ 


| is not the kind of place it is. 





“To be treated in all respects as any 


| other commodity? 


“Right.” 

“Taking it so, it is very hard for Amer- 
icans to understand why they haven't a 
perfect right to give their own commodity 
of ocean transportation preferred treat- 
ment, just as by tariffs or whatever means 
they like they give preferred treatment to 
such other of their own commodities as 
steel or textiles, in which also you compete 
with us.” 

“One thing is protec tion, but the other is 
flag discrimination,”’ he answered. 

“Then ocean transportation is not a 
commodity like any other—not always. 
You speak of discrimination in favor of 
one’s own ships as if it were a moral issue. 
You don’t speak so of discrimination in 
favor of one’s own steel.” 

“T didn’t mean to speak of it as a moral 
issue,” he said. ‘‘ But as you know, all na- 
tions are engaged by treaty not to dis- 
criminate against one another’s ships. Each 
one undertakes to treat othe or pe ople’s ships 
exactly as it treats its own. 

‘It was not always so, w 


yas it? Suppose 


| we think of it as a matter of national ex- 


pedience. Suppose we revoke those treaties 


| and give preferential treatment to our own 
| ships. 


What will happen?” 
“That would be flag discrimination,” he 
replied. “I think we should be obliged to 


“But before coming to a game of retalia- 


| tion, would it not be possible for us to sit 


down together and work out some kind of 
working agreement? Why not amicably 
divide up the trade—say, half America’s 
direct, foreign trade in American 
He shook his head. 
“Then suppose we go on and do become 
involved in retaliations. What will be the 


| sequel?” 


He rose, saying pleasantly, ‘‘ Well, that 


| kind of thing generally leads to trouble, 


doesn’t it? 


How to Make a Bowling Green 


There is no secret about the British feel- 
ing toward an American merchant marine 


| except in those lymphatic public embrac- 


ings in which everybody pretends the world 
One is aston- 
ished at the depth and fatalism of the true 
feeling, privately expressed. It derives 
from the convictions that Great Britain by 
right is the natural carrier of goods by sea 
for the whole world, and that ascendancy 
on the sea is vital to her existence. The 
right is supposed to arise from the fact that 
she has already created the most efficient 
shipping machine there is; also from the 
geographical accident that if you take Lon- 
don as a point and describe a circle of any 
radius, even to the rim of the earth, London 
is still the center of the world. 

One is at lunch with an Admiralty lawyer 
and a shipowner, both excellent compan- 
ions and ready, as most Englishmen are, to 
say ultimate and dangerous things with a 
disinterested smile. 

The shipowner says: 

“T'll tell you about yourmerchant marine. 
It reminds me of a story. A countryman 
of yours saw for the first time an English 
bowling green and immediately offered to 
buy it. They said to him, ‘Oh, no, you 
can't do that. Go make yourself one. 
Ask the gardener.’ He asked the gar- 
dener. He wanted a bowling green like 
that one. The gardener said, ‘Very good, 
sir. It’s quite simple. First you get a 
piece of ground. Then you level it, roll it, 
sow it, roll it again. After a while it comes 
up. Then you mow it and roll it a good 
deal. When it comes up again you mow it 
and roll it again. You go on that way, 
mowing and rolling it, rolling and mowing 
it, and in perhaps 100 years, sir, you will 
have a bowling green like that one.” 

One answers, “ Yes, except that the Ger- 
mans didn't mow and roll it. When they 
wanted a merchant marine they built one 
and forced themselves in.”’ 

“Ah,” says the Admiralty lawyer, 
you forget the war!’ 

Again one is making hard conversation 
with some Englishmen who know and print 
the news of British shipping in its technical 
language. They call one’s attention to a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Imperial Economie Conference in London, 
to wit: 


“but 


In view of the vital importance to the British 
Empire of safeguarding its overseas carrying 
trade against all forms of discrimination by for- 
eign countries, whether open or disguised, the 
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representatives of the Governments of the Em- 
pire declare: 

(1) That it is their established practice to 
make no discrimination between the flags of 
shipping using their ports, and that they have 
no intention of departing from this practice as 
regards countries which treat ocean-going ship 
ping under the British flag on a footing of 
equality with their own national shipping. 

(2) That in the event of danger arising in 
future to the overseas shipping of the Empire 
through an attempt by a foreign country to dis- 
criminate against the British flag, the Govern- 
ments of the Empire will consult together as to 
the best means of meeting the situation. 


They call one’s attention also to the edi- 
torial comment thereon by Fairplay, the 
most important shipping journal in Great 
Britain. 

The comment was: 

Everything that helps to bind together the 
bundle of Imperial sticks is good, not only for 
us but for the world at large as well, in that, 
even in economics, it is recognized that in the 
absence, of course, of aggressive yearnings, the 
bigger the national punch the better the chances 
of peace all round. Does the resolution go quite 
far enough? 


They call attention thirdly to a basic 
English law which reads that if “ British 
vessels are subject in any foreign country 
to any prohibitions or restrictions, to any 
duties or charges of any sort or kind what- 
soever from which the national vessels of 
such country are exempt, or that any pref- 
erence whatsoever is shown either directly 
or indirectly to national vessels over British 
vessels, or to articles imported or exported 
in national vessels over the like articles 
imported or exported in British vessels,”’ 
then the British Government, by Order ir 
Council, may retaliate in any way it shall 
deem fit. 


Britain and Her Job 


One comes at it from another angle with 
an eminent English economist. 

“Don’t you see,” he says, ‘that if you 
undertake to carry your own foreign tvade, 
and every other nation gets in the way of 
doing the same thing, there is nothing left 
for British ships but British trade and our 
job is gone?” 

“What job?” 

“That job of ocean carrying we do for 
other people. We doit very well. We think 
of it as our particular job. We do it for you 
at less than it will cost you to do it for 
yourselves.”’ 

“But suppose for any reason we wish to 
do it for ourselves. Why shouldn’t we?”’ 

“Why should you?” he answers. ‘‘ You 
are land people. The sea is our element.” 

One retorts, “You might as well ask why 
we should have a Navy.” 

“TI do,” he answers. “‘Why should you 
have a Navy, except for coast defense? 
And you won't need a merchant marine to 
support that kind of Navy. You talk of a 
political necessity for a merchant marine of 
your own—big fast vessels to act as naval 
auxiliaries. But what is the necessity? You 
need that equipment only for putting expe- 
ditionary forces across the sea, as Great 
Britain has to do. Is that what you want 
ships for?”’ 

And again, with a distinguished member 
of the Chamber of Shipping, one of the 
largest owners of tramp steamships in the 
world. He says: 

“It would be to our interest, of course, if 
you should take all these boats of yours out 
and sink them. And we are not so sure that 
at some future time you will not see it had 
been greatly to ycur own interest as well. 
With your higher cost of building, higher 
wages, higher standards of living all round, 
you cannot operate ships in fair competi- 
tion with us. Nor can you hope to build up 
a merchant marine by paying more to have 
your own ships than it would cost you to 
hire ours.” 

One interrupts to say, “That is how we 
built up our steel industry, our tin-plate 
industry, our textile industry -by paying 
more at first for a thing of our own than it 
would have cost us to buy it from you.” 

“‘Protectionism, yes,”” he says. “‘ You be- 
lieve in that. But when you apply the 
principle of protection to ships it becomes 
flag discrimination. It is something the 
world has gone away from. The ideal now 
is free ports, full equality, no discrimination 
in favor of national vessels.”’ 

“But curiously,”’ one says, “that ideal 
seems to mean no American merchant 
marine, by your own opinion. For if we 
cannot, as you say, operate ships in open 
competition with you, and if we cannot 
protect our own ships, or prefer them since 
















that would be flag discrimination, then we 
cannot have ships at all.” 

“But it is a fact,” he answers. “And 
why do you need ships? Our ships serve 
you better than your own. We undertake 
to provide cheap, trustworthy and impar- 
tial service.” 





‘Unfortunately,” one says, “the buyer 
of your service does not always think it 
fair and impartial.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, saying it bluntly, how can the 
United States, your principal industrial 
rival, trust British shipowners to carry its 
overseas commerce when British domir 
ions cannot trust them? How can we ex- 
pect you to treat better than you treat 
“What does that mean?” 

“It means that Canada and Australia, 
oth members of the British Empire, have 
lave merchant 
fleets of their own. Australia went in for 


} 





thought it necessary to 


government owns rship and operation of 

ships avowedly to deliver herself from what 

he called the extortions of the English ship 

combine 

“Folly!” he says. “‘There was no justi 
’ ] 


ation for it, and the thing won't last.”’ 





The English are under two extraordi 
nary delusions as to the conduct of the 
own merchant marine These delusions 
are One, that they do not subsidize ships; 
wo, that they practice no discriminations 


And they have imparted both delusions 


As to subsidies, when they say they do 
not subsidize their own ships they mean 
hey do not pay sustenance doles and 
bounties out of the public treasury to Brit- 
ish shipowners in general; they mean they 
do not grant subsidies unless or until they 
are specifically necessary. Then it becomes 
a special transaction by another name. To 
meet the situation created by the late J. P. 
Morgan’s purchase of four of the finest 
British lines in the North Atlantic trade 
they made the Cunard Line a present of 
what were at that time the two finest pas 
senger liners in the world—the Mauretania 
and the Lusitania; but this is not admitted 
to have been a subsidy. It was a certai: 
thing by another name. At Belfast now 
there is building with British public money 
a fleet of large motor ships, up to 21,000 
tons each. The motor ship, Diesel engined, 
is the great omen in shipping. Its cost of 
operation is so low under certain condi 
tions that it can make money where no 
other kind of ship can live commerciall: 
The British are developing it very fast. 

Is the grant of public money to build 
that fleet of motor ships a subsidy? No; 
nothing like that. It was something they 
did under the Trades Facilities Act toward 
solving the unemployment problem It 
shall not be called a subsidy. But there 
shall be the motor ships. 


Mail Subventions 


sesides these special grants for special 
reasons, two kinds of regular payment are 
made out of the British treasury to ships. 
One is on account of the Admiralty, the 
other is on account of the post office. The 
Admiralty was paying the Cunard Line 
£150,000 a year for the Mauretania and 
the Lusitania, but that was not a subsidy. 
It was a payment in consideration of these 
ships having been built under the eye of 
the Admiralty according to specifications 
furnished by the British Navy, and in con 
sideration of the navy’s right in time of war 
to take them to itself, which right it would 
have in any case. The Lusitania was.sunk, 
whereupon the Admiralty payment was 
raised to £90,000 a year on the Mauretania 
alone. Exampies of postal payments run- 
ning at the present time are these: Between 
Dover and Calais, £80,000 a year; between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States— Cunard £55,300 a year; between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States—- White Star-International Mercan- 
tile Marine — £72,000 a year; between the 
United Kingdom and Bombay, £160,000 a 
year. They are not subsidies; they are mail 
subventions, the amount determined in each 
case by expedience, since communications 
are vital to an empire. 

Always the end in view. Between 1850 
and 1860, when the British were coming on 
with the iron ship and we, besides being 
low to turn from the wooder 
ginning to be very sick of what we called 
subsidies because they had been abused, the 





I ip, were be 


British went in even more heavily for what 
they called subventions As we reduced 


ours they increased theirs, until at one 
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the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
alone was receiving £570,000 a year, which 
then was an enormous sum of money, and 
the Cunard Line was receiving nearly £200 


000 a year. Finally, when the United States 
Government discontinued giving any aid at 
all, the last American line, unable to com 
pete with the assisted British lines, abar 

doned the North Atlantic Then, during 
the Civil War period 750,000 tons of Amer 

ican ships passed to Great Britain and we 
turned our backs on the sea. You may take 
it as to subsidies, meaning direct goverr 

ment aid to ships ar d shipbuilding, that the 
British Government has resorted to them, 
does still and alway will resort to them 
when, if and as they are specifically needed 
to sustain or defend the merchant marine; 
also that its experience with subsidies en 
ables it to get its money's wort} 

The second delusion, as to discrimina 
tions, must be examined in the same way. 
What the English mean when they say tl ey 
do not discriminate against the ships of other 
nations is that by law British ports are free 
| It is true. 
‘ver Was true 
ritish ship on 
the sea was establi 1; not until there 
were sO many more British ships than of 

ny other one kind in the world that under a 
ystem of flag discriminations the British 
would lose more than anyon Prior 
to that time, for 200 years, no goods could 
be imported into Great Britain except u 


British ships or ships of the country that 


s of all nation 
It was not always true 


until 
u li 


to the vesse 














actually produced the goods; no goods could 
be imported into any British colony but in 
British ships or ships of the country that 
actually produced the good and no goods 
could be transported between two Briti 
ports but in British ships. That was fla 
discrimination, of course; and it continued 
until British trade, British finance and Brit 
ish shipping were all paramecunt. Then free 
trade was Great Britain’s logical policy, 
since what she needed much more than pro 
tection for her own markets was free access 
to all the markets of the world. 








Interlocking Systems 


The British ceased to practice flag di 
crimination against others because they 
could ill afford to have others practice it 
against them; but discriminations in favor 
of British vessels never ceased. They 
changed their character, became ingeniousl) 
disguised and privately practiced. In eve: 
case now they scrupulou avoid the tec} 
nical fact of flag discrimination, which ha 
become a term of fixed meaning. If by law 
a nation confers an advantage upon its owr 

ips in its own ports, that is flag discrimi 
nation. The British no longer do this. The 
gle maritime law that discrim 
inates against a foreign ship on account of 
its flag. Yet British ships are the most pre 
ferred in the world. 

Some very important discriminations 
favor of British ships now are privately cor 
trolled through a wor derfully interlocked 
system in which shipbuilders, shipowners, 
ship chandlers, marine underwriters, dock 
owners, bankers and traders are all the 
same people, with committees in Parliament 
and the Board of Trade behind them. There 
are two governments in Great Britain that 
parallel. One is political and discontinu 


have notas 





ous; the other is economic and permanent, 

and its name is the Board of Trade 
Discriminations against non-British sl 

will now appear in maritime insurance rate 


I 
} 


ir an elaborate deferred-rebate system 
whereby shippers are tied to British lines, 
ir British-controlled conferences which 
make rates and divide up the carrying 
trade, in the rights and circumstances of 
preémption, and in the power to intimidate 
shippers. 

The discrimination of British underwrit 
ers against American ships was carried at 
one time so far that it became the subject 
of correspondence between our consular 
agents and the State Department. The 
higher rates charged to insure cargoes on 
American vessels not only penalized traffic; 
they contained the implication that Amer 
And wher prote 
replied that 


ican vessels were unsafe 
was made the underwriter 
American vessels had not yet made a record 
on the sea, ; 

Under the deferred-rebate ystem the 
s} ipper receives hac k from the teamst ip 
line 10 per cent of hi freight bill, provided 
he has shipped no goods by any independ 
ent line. He has to wait six months for hi 
money, and if during this period he ships 
goods by a competitive net cla for 


} 


Continued on Page 122 
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Your Wish Is Realized! 


Own a Piano You Can Play 
Yourself—the 


Story & Clark 
Repro-Phraso 


Personal Reproducing Piano 


is the one instrument which will 
give you most enjoyment because 
you can have all the fun of play 
ing instead of having others do it 
for you. You simply insert any 
88-note music roll in this beau 
tiful instrument, and by a very 
simple, new, and patented means 
play the composition with all 
the expressiveness of the trained 
musician. There is no other in 
strument like it! 


] 
How many times in your life 


have You Sal 1, " 


| | give anything, 
everything almost, to be ible to 
play the piano! Your wish is 
realized in the Repro Phraso! It1 
the achievement of yearsand year 


of thought with all the immen 


Price — $ ind uy 


resources and long experience ot 
Story & Clark behind it to create 
a personal reproducing piano, one 
at which you or the children 
could sit down to play without 
years of practice, and produce real 
music—bring out the melody ot 
a selection with the accompani 
ment softly 
groun That 
on the Repro Phra so! 


flowing in the ba 


— = 


1 
what yu 


And you will be elated at yout 
own performance! It’s the perfect 
whole-family instrument 
ciate the wonderful Repro-Phras 
you must see it, and any Story & 
Clark dealer will b glad to show 


if to you You 


Instruments of finest quality since 18.57 


The Story © Clark 


General Offices 315-317 South & 





Piano Company 
labash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


; 
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hat Sherwin-Williams 
their “Household 


Soe PROPERTY OWNERS: These photographs 





from Pinehurst make a valuable exhibit. 

Each building is an example of what can be ac- 
complished through correct selection of paints, Var- 
nishes, stains and enamels. Such selection was possi 
ble because, through the universal use at Pinehurst 
of Sherwin-Williams products, the right finish for 
each surface was available. 

Every advantage, however, enjoyed by these build- 
ings at the famous North Carolina resort is equally 
available for your own property through reference 
to the Sherwin-Williams ‘‘ Household Guide.” 


The beautiful and enduring finishes are listed on 
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Winter Residence, James Barber 
Barber Steamship Lines 
Englewood, N. J 
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did for Pinehurst 
Guide’ will do for you 


the “Guide,” each opposite the name None but a Sherwin-Williams dealer 


















of the surface for which it is exactly has this “Guide.”’ 

suited, By simply consulting the W hether the job to be done ts larg 
“Guide” you determine the correct or small, it will pay you well to look 
paint, varnish, stain or enamel for up the “Guide” and get the author 
















vour work—indoors or outdoors, — tative word which means so much it 


underfoot or overhead. first-class results. 
» Write for f I B-gso with ’ t Housel (ju 
How to benefit by the nd helpful infon pacing, varnishing: sta 
Pinehurst example master | 
Send n ¢ 1 for Ho 1inting Ma 
iges, handsome fu 1 pla M mpl 

Find the Sherwin-Williams dealer in “ect ever published. Address Dept. B-4 
your locality. Consult the “House- THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


hold Guide” which he has on display. 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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The Key to Radio 
is—C Amplification 


without Distortion 


HE key that unlocks th®@eor to 

radio, with all its mtysterious 
thrills and pleasures, is Amplifica- 
tion. Amplification builds up the 
tiny sound waves that ¢ome in to 
your rectf¥ing set, makiiig them 
loud enough for you to hear and 
enjoy. Sounda that would other- 
wise be faint and unintelligible are 
transformed by amplification into 

a conCert§n afar away city or a 
bed time story, or the latest news. 


The danger of distortion 


BUT in amplifying these sounds they must 
not be distorted. Distortion blurs the qual- 
ity of the sound and makes equeals and 
howls out of broadcasting that should be 
clear and distinct. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to use amplifying teansformers that 
will amplify without distorting the sound. 


How to get amplification 
without distortion 


Acme Apparatus Co., 
the manufacture of transformers, have 
perfect two transfommers which are 
F, amous among radio owners for giving the 
greatest amplification without Gletoction. 


The Acme R-2 (also P-3 and R-4) Radio 
Frequency Amplifying Traneformer builds 
up the incoming radio energy so that your 
detector will This gives added dis- 


tance 


The Acme A-2? Audio Frequency Amplify- 
ing Transformer bulids up the audio 
energy which comes from the detector. 
This gives greater volume of sound without 
distortion. To be sur¢ of getting the great- 
est passible range and getting it “loud and 
clear’ use these Acme Transformers. 


THE specialists in 


Send for booklet 

IN ORDER to get the best results, send for 
“Amplificetion Without Distortion'’—an 
instructive and helpful book which not 
only explains exactly haw to get the best 
results by proper amplification, but also 
contains a numbed of reliable wiring dia- 
grams. It will ~ you build a set. Mail 
the coupon with 1D cents for your copy. 


APPARATUS COMPANY 
15 Cansbridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


ACMI 
Dept 


Asme A-2 Transformer (shown 
below) and Acme -3, and R-4 
Radio pny ey Transformers sell for 
$5. each at radimat vical stores. 
Your dealer will be glad t help you. 


~ for amplification 


T ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, 7 
| 


Dept. 15 Cambridge, Mass., U. S. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing 10 cents U.S Ss. 
stamps or coin) for a co 


“Amplification without fatortion.”' 


Name 


Street 


| 
| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 119 
rebate is forfeited. The following is quoted 
from astandard deferred-rebate form: 


Claims are valid only if presented by the 
ensuing thirtieth of September in the case of 
teamers sailing from first of January to thir- 
tieth of June, or by thirty-first of March in the 
case of steamers sailing from first of July to 

first of December, and— if admitted 
yable on the following first of January 
of July, respectively, subject to the 
claimants having up to the date of payment 
confined their shipments to the lines named 
above. 


Under the conference system the lines on 
a certain trade route divide up the business 
among themselves and act in a concerted 
manner to kill off competition. 

“Another respect in which 
shipping is discriminated against,’’ says the 
United States Shipping Board in its last 
annual report, “is its exclusion from confer- 
ence agreements under which some foreign 
lines are operated, with the result that our 
vessels at some ports are able to secure only 
very limited cargo. This militates against 
obtaining return cargo. Instances are on 
record where American vessels have re- 
turned in ballast from great distances, like 
South Africa, at times when ample cargo 
was available at South African ports, but 
which shippers were unable to ship on Amer- 
ican vessels because of the penalties they 
would suffer if they patronized any vessel 
not a member of the conference.” 


American 


Gentle Pressure Gets Results 


Deferred rebates and the conference sys- 
tem together give the combined shipowners 
a tremendous power of persuasion over 
shippers. Videlicet, the Egyptian cotton 
case. The British shipowners had the whole 
Egyptian cotton trade in their pockets. 
Each year they made a price with the Alex- 
andria cotton shippers. American spinners 
use a great deal of Egyptian cotton, and the 
American consul at Alexandria suggested to 
the Shipping Board that it send some boats 
there to get a share in the haul. The Ship- 
ping Board did. The combined shipowners 
had already made a price for that season. 
The American boats asked to be taken in; 
they were refused; the business was all 
accounted for. 

The American boats then advertised to 
haul all or any part of the Egyptian cotton 
crop at a lower price. Still they could not 
touch the business. The Alexandria cotton 
shippers were afraid to break with the 
shipping combine. Seeing and hearing, the 
American consul at Alexandria made a ter- 
rific row, ae irrassing echoes of which are 
still heard; and when it got very serious, 
with the teeth of the American Merchant 
Marine Act beginning to show, the British 
shipowners came down and made a division 
of the traffic with the American boats. They 
speak of it resentfully still, saying we de- 
manded as aright business that was already 
theirs. 

Discriminations arising from the rights 
and circumstances of preémption are of 
many shapes. For example, it seemed im- 
possible to find a proper berth at Southamp- 
ton for the Leviathan. The two other 
monsters—-the Majestic and the Beren- 
garia—were already in, and the place was 
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full. The only berth that could be thought 
of for the Leviathan was in the open road. 
The Shipping Board people went down to 
look at it. They said it would not do at all. 
In the first place, she would have to lie 
forty feet off the dock at that point for 
want of water alongside; in the second 
place, she would be so exposed that a little 
zephyr would blow her away. Still, there 
seemed no better place. And one couldn’t 
be thought of until it was somehow dis- 
covered that the New York piers used by 
the Majestic and the Berengaria might 
have to be shortened under orders from the 
W ¥ Department. It had permitted them 
to be lengthened temporarily during the 
war, and now if they were cut back to their 
prewar length they would be too short for 
the Majestic and Berengaria; they would 
have to go somewhere else, and the only 
other place would be Hoboken. Then all 
at once a very proper berth was found at 
Southampton for the Leviathan. 

Besides all such privately controlled 
and privately administered ¢ liscriminations, 
there is a great complexity of politico- 
economic arrangements designed to favor 
British ships, indirectly and by under- 
standing —a treaty perhaps between Great 
Britain and another country which stipu- 
lates for the purchase of so many cargoes of 

sritish coal per annum, or intercolonial 
tariff arrangements which give British ships 
preferred opportunities. The customs regu- 
lations of Australia are such as to force 
imports from the United States to leave 
this country by the shortest way to Canada; 
they move thence overland by Canadian 
railways to Vancouver, where British ships 
are waiting to load them for Australia. 

The only point isthe moral. All privately 
controlled discriminations in favor of Brit- 
ish ships are such as you expect to find 
when you set up a new sign in an old market 
and challenge the established trade. All 
those politico-economic arrangements which 
tend to foster British cargoes are such as 
any government anxiously concerned for 
its own would make if it had only the wit 
and foresight. But the moral is that when 
you are already so powerfully intrenched 
that you oblige the advantage there is no 
great merit in saying that you disbelieve in 
odds conferred by law; that as you do not 
so confer them upon yourself, neither should 
anyone else receive them by law, for that is 
flag discrimination. 

The British, having ascendancy on the 
sea, abhor flag discrimination in principle. 
Only, the principle is not what you might 
suppose. What it really is you may read in 
the report of the British Board of Trade’s 
Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries After the War, 
Page 189: 


Since the middle of the last century the navi- 
gation policy of this country has been based on 
the great ascendancy of the British mercantile 
marine and the widespread character of our 
trade, which made protection both unnecessary 
and undesirable. Our object wasto obtain free 
access to the ports and the trade of foreign coun- 
tries; it was therefore inexpedient to give British 
shipping privileged treatment at home, since 
such action could only have afforded foreign 
countries an excuse for similarly differentiating 
in favor of their own vessels. In view of its great 
relative size, the British mercantile marine 
stood to gain more from free access to foreign 
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countries than foreign flags stood to gain from 
free access to British ports; and conversely, a 
policy of mutual restriction would for the same 
reason have caused more harm to British than 
to foreign shipping. 


After all, what determines the attitude 
of the British toward flag discrimination is 
not principle but expedience. And the 
reason Great Britain protests so violently 
against flag discrimination is that in the 
universal absence of it lies her own calcu- 
lated advantage. In a contest of discrimi- 
nations she would lose more than anyone 
else and more than she could possibly 
gain, according to her own studied opinion 

Nevertheless, the idea is deeply fixed 
among us that if we give preferential treat- 
ment to our own ships in our own ports, 
thereby committing the strange new sin of 
flag discrimination, we shall involve our- 
selves in great disaster. The British will 
retaliate. 

For nearly four years we have 
ing to shape a merchant-marine 
fear of British retaliation 


been try- 
policy in 


Preferential Rates 


Marine Law, enacted 
President within ninety 
days to terminate all treaties with foreign 
governments which ‘‘restrict the right of 
the United States to impose discriminating 
duties on imports entering the United 
States in sagen ol vessels.” 

This has never been 
Department is against doing 
matic reasons. We are still bound by 
treaty not to invoke that section of the 
tariff law which says that imported 
in American vessels shall pay lower rates of 
duty than like goods imported in foreign 
vessels. The effect would be to increase the 
cargoes of American ships. But this would 
be flag discrimination. The British would 
retaliate. 

The Merchant Marine Law 
goods imported or exported in American 
vessels shall have lower railway rates to 
and from seaboard than goods transported 
in foreign vessels—with only this reserva- 
tion, that when and if American ships are 
not available the law may be suspended in 
the discretion of the Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
effect of such preferential railway rates 
would be to fill American ships. But the 
British say preferential railway rates on 
American goods transported in Americar 
ships would be flag discrimination and that 
they would be obliged to retaliate; 


The Merchant 
1920, directed the 


The 
it for diplo 


done State 


goods 


says that 


but 
whether they would or not we do not know, 
for that is another aid to the merchant 
marine that has never been invoked. The 
Shipping Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission between them immedi- 
ately suspended the law on the ground that 
American ships were not available, and it is 
still suspended on the same ground, though 
1000 American ships are tied up for want 
of cargo. 

Abroad, the customary greeting between 
two members of the Shippin; ! Board's 
foreign organ ization is to shake hands al id 
intone in unison, “‘Are we in earnest? 

Editor's Note—This is the third of 
articles by Mr. Garrett. The next wil 
early issue. 


a series of 


appear in an 
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On the Mount Baker Trail, Washington 
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Here's $700 toward a new home! 


Heatrola’s building plan can make your “castle of dreams’ come true 


“If we only had another Geen 1. sterilized, moistened, and then carried Service Bureau, she ar modern hou ‘ 
And you shake your head and dismiss gently throughout the house. You can't you can build this g Heatrola way. The 
for another year the house you hoped to tell the air is moving, yet 16, cubs regular st OF ches as op ! $5 per room, 
build this Spring. feet are circulated every hour—the most but The Estate Stove Company, makers of 
But wait! Did you know that Heatrola healthful kind of heating known, as your the Heatrola, have arranged to absorb part 
offers both a heating plan and a building physician will tell you f the co t maka th plan ind specif , 
plan for that home of yours? Economy in operation, too le ee ee i Ack : = ’ rs 
For Heatrola needs no basement—it And with all these furnace advantag to show you the ) ‘plan “Or fill wt the 
provides furnace comfort for the whole you're saving money. For the Estat coupon and mail it to us for complete 
} house without one, and since a furnace ts Heatrola, which does the work of several formation on the Heatrola buil 
the only real reason for a basement, you stoves. uses no more fuel than one. It 
can cut this expense off ye ur estimate en burns any kind of coal—also wood. And . : —~ 
ery acaecs and bers sy tht yay exe move tance rae, yon ‘Before you build er 
sCINNE me per cent on can take your Heatrola with you } ) 


costs— $700 on a $4500 home —mail this! | 4 
- Beautiful—and easy to clean mf 
} } PO woe 






Every comfort of a furnace Your wife— how the Heatrola will pleas { =" 
{ As you know, Heatrola goes right into her! It looks like a fine-grained mahogar ( ) j Fr LE b. 

the living-room. It requires no pipes ot cabimet, ard adds a touch of beauty to th + 7 

registers, yet it keeps the whole house, room. And the vitreous enamel finish, ne | THE ESTATE STOVE ¢ H ( | 

upstairs and down, cozy in coldest weather smooth as glass and everlasting, is so eas} s. 1 P} ae | 

. \ pia ¥ | € cil | 

warms distant corners to the same pleas to keep clean—no polishing or shining ¥ 64 the Heatr } , 1| 

\ all it 

ant temperature of points near by. simply dust it of with a cloth. ' 1] I am planning | 1} 

. 9 ‘ —_— | 

For Heatrola does not radiate heat like a } i) 

, co ~ ! cot | 
stove—it circulates heat like a furnace. Take a look at these plans vr d| hy 
Great volumes of air are drawn into it Your Heatrola dealer is displaying plat + Vae]] Nar ld 

through the openings in the sides, heated, prepared by the Architects Small Hous J ; 

’ \ al 

: . , » 1 1 wa i] 
THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO a 1 

| Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every . 1] tat i} 
requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity {+—____— - 1 








CAN YOU TRUST YOUR OWN EYES ? 


Look for the Cork- Wall Windon 
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Then Look Through the Lens of the Cork-Wall Window 


See the cork that saves the ice. We extend this invita- 
tion to every housewife in the land, through Alaska 
dealer S 


This revolutionary idea is due to the new cork-wall 
window, an Alaska invention, now built into the front 
of every genuine Alaska cork-insulated Refrigerator. 
It eliminates guesswork. You simply look into the 
Cork-Wall Window as if it were a little “X-Ray.” 
With your own eyes you see the actual pebbled Cc wrk 
of which the ice-saving inner wall is made. 


A Famous Ice-Saving Insulation 


The Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 1s a famous 
we-saver. Women everywhere know that the ice card 
goes into the window less frequently —the ice bills 
are much smaller—when a genuine Alaska protects 
the family’s food. 


This wonderful economy is due to the pebbled cork 
inner wall—a scientific insulator that defies the pas- 
sage of heat and literally seals in the cold, dry air. 


In our 46 years’ experience no rival to pebbled cork 
ha s yet been found Now we offer you, through the 


Cork-Wall Window, a new and effective means of 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY  : 


knowing the genuine Alaska Cork-Insulated Refriger- 
ator when you see it. 


Many Other Features 
Many features, combined, have won preference for the 
Alaska. Among them physical beauty is prominent. 


Then there is the Alaska system of Full-Ice-‘Sweep, 
Dry Air Circulation. By this patented system, the 
circulating air is more fully chilled and dried. It keeps 
foods fresh and wholesome. It reduces food waste. It 
aids the Pebbled Cork in conserving ice. 


Then there are the sanitary, white-enamel and 
seamless, porcelain interiors, with easy-to-clean, 
rounded corners; the seal-tight doors; patented, air- 
tight drain trap; non-rusting shelves, and many others 
which your dealer will gladly show you. 


Enjoy an Alaska—See the Local Dealer 


The Alaska dealer has styles and sizes to meet any 
requirement — prices to suit any income. Look for the 
Cork-Wall Window. See this revolutionary ‘dea. 


If you do not know the Alaska dealer, write us for 
his name and a copy ot the Alaska Be Ik | Jept A. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers, also, of the Alaska Star Line of Dependable Refrigerators with Confined-Aiv Insulation 
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It identifies 


every genuine Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 





























Cork-Insulated Re frigerator 
To Dealers 


It you are not yet supplying the demand for these 
better-built, ice-conserving refrigerators in your 
community, write us for complete information 
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Look into the Cork-Wall Window. See with your 
own eyes the Pebbled Cork Wall that saves your tce 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 28 


Ist MAN: Flatterers! But it is cute, 
isn’t it? Still, I don’t know; that blue— if 
I were sure it was going to be a fashionable 
shade, I might—well, never mind. To 
PHILIPPE): It’s been most interesting, and 
thank you so much! 


When I was young my heart would pine 
For charms which Time had amplified; 
‘Twas for a maid of thirty-nine 
I once attempted suicide 


Now I am old indeed, u pains 
PHILIPPE: But, monsieur, that collar—it Me much this secret to confess), 

is as if made for you! Monsieur does not J hate them grown-up or with brains, 

care for any of the collars? Is there any I like them seventeen or less 

thing else I can show monsieur? 

_ Ist MAN: No, thanks; I was just look- 

ing around! (Exeunt 


A.C. M. Azoy, Jr. 


When I was young I used to scoff 
And jeer at aged ge ntleme? 

Pathetically showing off, 
Pretending to be young again 

In the Spring _ Old Man ° Fancy Now I am old, I sometimes think 
I'd best confess old age is here 

When I surprise the guarded wink 
Or interrupt the covert sneer 


HEN I was young and fervent Spring 
Would ie ntly kiss my ardent brow, 
IT loved to hear the wood birds sing 
And gloop with love from bough to bough. 
uu ell, I am old; and I up post 
It’s time I should admit the fact, 
And put away my courting clothes, 
And do the great-grand father act 


Now I am old and full of days, 

This Springtide businesa I do not 
If I may use the current phrase 

The young men fancy) find so hot. 
, Yes, I am old—too old to care 

For mating song birds’ caroling, 
For bursting buds and balmy air 

And all the lusty warmth of Spring 


When I was young my heart would sti 
And sing to Love upon us throne 

With noise of harp and dulcimer, 
With sackbut and with saxophone. 


Now I am old, I still could sing 
As lyric-sweet as any bird I think I'll just dress up a bit 


In praise of Love ; the only thing, And take a stroll. Ps rhap 7 perhaps 
I do not want to seem absurd. Morris Bishop 


All right, I'm old; why dwell on it? 
No older than a lot of chaps ° 


When I was young I had no store 
Of riches, not a sou nor groat, 


Economic Ode to an Infant 
; raiden ave after a fe 

“a pose f oh st table a kate ( H, LITTLE stranger in the cradle, 

Your funny Jace I’m much afraid Ul 

Now I am old, IT find but guile 
And gluttony and avarice ; 

I spend ten dollars for a smile, 
About a hundred jor a kiss. 


Provoke remarks from friends and other 
Your looks are mine and not your mother’ 


; 


I'll grant 
Four hundred off my income tax. yp 
‘J gy 


that. But your presence whack 



















































Congressman Tries to Get a Little Diversion in the Evening After a Hard Day 
at the Capitol 
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One of 43 models and sizes to fit 
every business large or small 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


The judgment of American business men 


established SAFE-CABINET leadership. 


Nue Sare-Caniner was only an idea 18 vears ago. 
‘| That idea was—adequate, convenient fire protec 
tion for business records 


To-day ‘Tue Sare-Caniner outsells all other makes 
of safes. It Is recounized as scientific, predetermined 


fire protection which succeeds where less efficient sys 


tems fail Following are a few of the fact responsible 


for this remarkable record of success 


rHE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


originated the dea f light riginated = the principle of 
weight, convenicnt safe protecting strength-giving part 
rainst heat by embeddis ' 
broke ' from ti nt Sal : ne , 
A insulation 

quated tradition ot ife 
building first and foremost in research 
disclosing tremendou Osse te 

tiated Ist t idyustable 
int u business from burned record 


Tus SAFE-( BRINE j one record protection cle et 
which to-day fulfills every demand made by modern busi 
ness for protection, utility and convenience And ‘Tas 


SAFE-CABINE! t 


to-day outsell all othe make ol ates 


because it won this le idership on sheer merit alone 


here is only one Sare-Caniner, made only b 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
Kactoris at 


COMPANY 


/ 


Variella Ohio lyency in principal citis 
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STUB 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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Over the Bulwarks the Seas Leaped Like Vicious Dogs. 


“Mr. Stubbs!’ he eried. ““Yuh’re drunk! 
y th’ horns o’ Noah’s cow, yuh’re tanked!” 
Stub cursed the boson bitterly and rolled 

ift to his berth 
But he was on deck at gray dawn, hag 

walking the 

« with short, swift strides, Bill had not 

He went up to Stub and laid a hand 
surm 

Get it off 


gard end red-eyed and angry, 


er chest, sir. Tell us what 
knocked yuh cuckoo,” he said 

“T wasn't in that boat, boson!" returned 
‘Nobody was there but 
Fargo. Fargo ia a hero. Fargo pulled off 
something that will ring down theages, The 
firm's selling out all its sailing ships, Bill. 
Going into steam. Fargo is going mate of 
the first ship. Pledge is going master. Mr. 
Garth waits for a new ship. I’’—Stub 
gagged on the word ‘lam not fitted for 
the bridge of a steamer yet. I can go boson, 

and wait for a vacancy. I can go 
Bill — boson under Fargo, and wait 


Stub chokingly 


thougl 
boson, 
for a 

“Ef that ain't hell!’ growled Bill Hawkes, 
and walked away 

There was nothing he could say which 
would fit the occa But when he saw 
Stub going ashore with a suitcase he stepped 
up to him again 

“Mr. Stubbs, 
id vice, 


low, Sir; 


ion 


sir, ef yuh take an ol’ fool's 
yuh won't take tuh boozin’, That’s 
dirty low. Might a feller ask what 
yuh mean tuh do, sir?”’ 

self off the dock and say, 
growled Stub bit 


“Go dump 
Here Roe 
terly 


nothing!’”’ 


Yuh won't do that, sir. You ain't that 
ort.”’ Bill shouted after him 

et himself to wait with 
hat patience he could muster for news as 


own destins 


Then the boson 
WwW 

Six months later Bill Hawkes met Stub 
again 

Stub had made a voyage in a big schooner 
as second mate. He had been told that 
he might in time get a mate’s job. But 
there were many waiting, older men, bigger 
men, regular s He had made 
the rounds of the clipper firms People 
wanted to know why he quit his old employ 
Men who knew of the discrimination against 
mail men professed to be unable to believe 
Stub's explanation, They offered him a 
third mate’s berth 

‘And I've got my master’s ticket, Bill!” 
aid Stub 

“It’s hell, that’ 

“I'm through with it 
what are you doing now? 

“Me?” Bill grinned not very happily 
“] went one v'yage in th’ Beltane ‘long 
o’ Pledge an’ Fargo. Steamers? Ar-rgh! 
Dirty, Paint an’ polish, an’ 

mooji, an’ boat drill of a Sunday! 

"Twarn't fer me, Mr. Stub. One v’yage 
got a job now on a lightship. 


hooner men 


said the boson 
I'm sick. But 


sa fact!” 


sooty stinkers! 


soon 


done me I 


Three months duty an’ three months shore 
spell, "Tain’t so dusty Bit lonesome, 
but Pr 

“Lightship?’’ queried Stub. ‘Tied by 
the nose all the time? You, an old deep- 
water whale wis 

“Better’n steamers,’’ grumbled Bill. 
“Clean lamps an’ lookout, that’s all. Lot’s 
o’ time t’ read an’ play dominoes, an’ no- 
body t’ trouble whether yer big es Billy-be- 
damned or jest common man size. Arter 
all, ‘cept there ain't no reefin’ tawps’ls or 
furlin’ fores'ls in th’ middle o’ th’ night, an’ 
no wet bed ner galley stove gone out in a 
breeze, it ain’t so much diff’runt frum a 
windjammer.” 

Bill laughed harshly. He knew he was a 
traitor to the glorious clipper, but preferred 
to be a philosophical traitor rather than to 
add to Stub’s gloom by grousing 

“It sounds as if I might try a cruise at 
anchor,”’ smiled Stub 

“C'd do wuss,” grunted Bill. ‘“ Yuh" 
he hesitated, gave Stub a keen look and 
blundered on ‘‘yuh didn’t take tuh booze, 
did yuh? Ain't no boozin’ on a light ‘ 

“IT did not!” snapped Stub. “I remem- 
bered Mr. Pether 35 

“T shouted arter yuh when yuh quit th’ 
Surprise. Didn't believe es yuh’d come a 
mucker altogether,”’ Bill interrupted, to be 
interrupted in turn 

“How do I get a job aboard a nose- 
ringed cruiser?’ 

When the next relief boarded the light- 
house tender for the lightship, Stub was 
there. Bill Hawkes bore himself proudly. 
He wanted to tell the world that Mr. Stubbs, 
he who was third mate aboard the crack 
tea clipper Surprise, was going to be his 
watch mate in the lightship. But a glance 
at Stub’s lowering face stopped the old 
boson's flow of speech at the source. Stub 
could not immediately fall in with the new 
condition. He had refused to sail beson of 
a big steamer. Here he was, shipping as a 
common hand on a sheer hulk tethered to a 
sand bank for the term of her floating life. 

The very day he took up his duties some 
genius of evil named him Stub 

“Might as weli make up my mind I’m 
nothing but a stub and be a stub,” he told 
Bill with a harsh laugh that night. 

It was Bill’s lookout. The great lanterns 
were lit, and flashed their kindly warning 
around the hazy horizon. Stub sat on the 
rail right up in the high bows, gloomily 
staring at the sea. Bill's deep-lined face 
was troubled. The iron hull of the lightship 
rose and fell on the sharp running seas, 
rolling uneasily in a cross rip of tide. She 
plunged her bows into the brine, coming up 
streaming from cables and pipes. Except 
for the chain manacles that bound her, 
there were moments when Stub could fancy 
she was a grandly storming clipper, shear- 
ing her swift way through high cape seas. 


The Sprays Stung Bitterly. 


In the dark skies overhead the gulls chat- 
tered as they had chattered to him many a 
night watch in deep water. When they 
wheeled across the beams of the lights they 
seemed to him more than gulls. Their chat- 
ter sounded more than chatter. Then, out 
of the night, a great liner came up, passed 
and went on, her reckoning made sure by 
the presence of the lightship. 

“There is some’at good in this yer tied- 
by-th’-nose hulk, ain’t there?” remarked 
Bill. ‘I felt like you do fust off. Then I see 
a bit of a coastin’ schooner beatin’ in 
through a fog, pumpin’ away on her dinky 
little horn, an’ she off sheets an’ shot fer 
hum soon'sshe got bearin’sfrum us, an’ a 

“Something's wrong, Bill. But maybe 
it’sinme. Thelightshipisasplendid thing,” 
said Stub. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve looked at things 
from the wrong angle. I'll turn in and 
sleep on it.” 

Stub found himself almost contented at 
the end of his first spell of offshore duty. 
He had found out that promotion was to 
be had, even in lightships. For a man who 
served faithfully there were good positions 
in the shore end of the service. He almost 
resigned himself to adopting the life per- 
manently. With his master’s ticket and his 
good record, he could not fail to get on. It 
could not be that a man’s appearance mat- 
tered on a lightship. He was jubilant at 
his new prospects when he and Bill Hawkes 
parted on the wharf. 

The next offshore spell of duty came due 
when winter gales blew chill. At the ten- 
der Stub found two changes in the crew. 
The old mate was gone, and there was a 
new radio man. The tender was breasting 
the outside seas when Bill Hawkes came 
seeking Stub. Bill appeared very smart 
and chipper, in sharp contrast to Stub, who 
wore a frown not all attributable to the 
spectacle of the new radio man already un- 
easy at the lee rail. 

“Like a v’yage roun’ th’ Horn, this 
cruise’ll be,”’ said Bill, squirting a beauti- 
fully aimed fairy-thin stream of tobacco 
juice into a broken box floating past. His 
aim and execution had taken on a refine- 
ment of perfection, if refinement can be 
used in referring to a tobacco chewer. 
Knowing him for many years, Stub had 
never seen the old sea dog so uplifted. He 
sniffed suspiciously. Bill glared, then 
grinned. 

“Meet th’ noo mate, Stub! Cain’t hold 
it no longer,” he said, thrusting out a big 
gnarled fist to be shaken. 

Stub gripped his old friend’s hand in the 
first flush of genuine congratulation. But 
like a flash of light came the realization that 
Bill was going ahead of him; old Bill 
Hawkes, who never had been more than 
boson; old Bill the sailor, who in forty 
years of deep water could never master the 
simple elements required of a third mate. 


The Fog Seemed Packed in Moving Masses 


Here was old Bill Hawkes, mate of the 
lightship, while Stub, with a full master’s 
ticket, was justa man. And Bill had called 
him Stub! 

“T’m—as 
jerkily. 

Bill was too elated to notice Stub’s 
strained expression. By the time the round 
of duties had been resumed aboard the 
lightship, Stub had lost it. But Bill found 
him a different sort of shipmate now. Stub 
fully realized, as soon as he forced himself 
to think normally, that it was only justice 
that Bill should go ahead first. Really, the 
only thing that jarred badly was that Bill 
had called him Stub. Further thought 
shed light on that. Mr. Stubbs was out of 
the question, of course. Stub laughed 
grimly at the bare thought. A foremast 
hand may not be called mister anything. 
And decent old Bill would balk no doubt at 
calling his old friend Stubbs. That was too 
distant. Stub, after all, was logical. Cer- 
tainly Bill could not have thought of his 
deep-rooted hatred of the nickname. Stub 
made up his mind to take no notice of the 
name any more. 

For years he had fought it, determined 
that it should not fit him as he progressed. 
Now, with a sour little grin, he decided that 
after all it was perhaps the only title that 
fitted him. 

“T’ll tell that radio fellow to drop it, 
though,”” he muttered viciously. “I don’t 
like his superior smile. He didn’t look 
superior coming out in the tender.”’ 

Bill Hawkes came on deck, hearing 
strange noises, and found Stub, blazing of 
eye, tight-lipped, punching away like a 
madman at the face of the terrified radio 
man, backed against the light mast. 

“Hey, wot’s up here, wot’s up?” de- 
manded Bill. ‘“‘Time! Time, yuh fightin’ 
little sting ray! Back up, Stub! D’yuh 
want tuh murder a bloke?” 

He hauled Stub off. The beaten man 
ducked out of sight as if ridden by a great 
fear. 

*“Wot yuh been eatin’?” growled Bill. “I 
never see yuh have a fight all th’ time I 
knowed yuh. An’ here yuh go an’ pick on 
a guy wot has a reppitation of bein’ able 
tuh use ’em.” 

“He won't call me Stub again!’’ panted 
Stub, paling as his fury subsided. “I never 
fought any man before—never hit a man; 
perhaps shall never hit a man again, Bill. 
But there’s one man who will call me by my 
name.” 

“*Shouldn’t wonder,”’ muttered Bill. 

He went to interview the beaten man. 
He found him still wild-eyed. The radio 
man had brought aboard with him the 
record of many fights won. He had been 
punched into a state of stupefaction by a 
little terror who knew nothing of fighting, 

Continued on Page 131 


pleased —as—hell!”’ he said 








“YF you could watch your motor 
J oil in action, you would never 
again say, “All oil is the same to 
me.”” And you would never again 
entrust the protection of your 
motor to haphazard lubrication. 


You would see, as you watched 
the oil go into action, that it 
forms a thin film over the vital 
parts of your motor. A film that 
comes between all the whirling, 
sliding surfaces and prevents the 
chafe of metal against metal. 

The film also seals the space 
between the pistons and piston- 
rings and the cylinder walls. It 
prevents power from blowing past 
the pistons and wasting itself. 

That film must be kept unbro- 
ken, in spite of the constant threat 
of grinding, tearing friction—the 
lash of searing, scorching heat. 


No job for a weakling! 
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The ordinary oil film breaks, 
leaves hot or bare spots and burns. 
Phrough the broken, shattered 
film, hot metal is bared to friction. 
The power seal Is 
vone. Powet blows 
past the pistons and 


IS W asted. 


If you could see 
that actually happen- 
ing, you would know why poor 
oil means lost power, scored 
cylinders, carbon-knocks and 
burned-out bearings. You would 
know why poor lubrication causes 
75‘o of all engine repair bills. 


The “Film of Protection” 


Tide Water engineers spent 
years studying the chemical and 
physical characteristics of oils and 
oi! films. Experiment followed 
experiment, test followed test, 








until they perfected, in Veedol, 
an oil which offers the utmost 
resistance to deadly heat and fric- 
tion—an oil which forms a “film 
of protection” thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


To hundreds of thousands of 
motorists the Veedol ‘film of 
protection” has brought added 
power, greater gasoline and oil 
mileage and a new freedom from 
costly motor repairs. 


The Veedol Chart at your 
dealer’s is your motor protection 
cuide. It tells you which Veedol 
oil to use in your car. Have your 
crankcase filled today with Veedol. 
Put the “film of protection’ to 
work, safeguarding your motor 
and conserving its power. 

TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 


11 Broadway, New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
4433 So. Racine Ave 440 Brannan St 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic ard New England States can secure 


additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 
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Edge-Grain Southern Pine 
Flooring, finished in the 
Natural Color of the Wood, 
the last word in Beauty and 
Durability. 


This new and beautifully illustrated book 
let, which contains detailed directions tor 
the laying, finishing and care of Southern 
Pine Floors, will be sent free on request 
Write for your copy today 


- 


The increasing use of Southern Pine 
Floors in fine and moderate priced homes 
is an evidence of its growing popularity 
with the public. (The house below is one 
of the fifty shown in our Book,’“Modern 
Homes.” Write for a copy. It is free.) 
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CGOUTHERN PINE FLOORING com- 
S mends itself to careful builders of homes, 
othce buildings, store s, theatres, hotels, « hurches, 
ball rooms, assembly halls, libraries, banks, 
schools, armories, factories, court houses, hos- 
pitals, and apartment houses for these reasons: 


Its beauty and durability compare favorably 
with the more expensive woods used for 
Hooring. 

It is carefully manufactured and smoothly 
finished at the mills. 

It can be easily worked and laid and comes 
in long lengths. 

It can be finished in beautiful natural golden 
or stained in any desired color to harmonize 
with furnishings and decoration. 

Its regularity of grain makes it seem all in 
one piece when properly laid and finished. 

It can be obtained in either the edge grain 
(quarter-sawed) or Hat oraln. 

It is readily available at prices somewhat less 
than are charged for other high class Hoors. 

It is carried in stock by lumber dealers nearly 
ever) where east of the Ro ky Mountains. 

Ash vour "mbe) Gealer 10 SHOW You 


TALIS AIGA Crade ANd CCONON. Wai flooring. 


In writing for Literature 


Address Department A 


\ . 
OOK hern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS.LA 


Flat Grain Southern Pine, 
when selected for its special 
figure, makes an especially 
interesting Floor and quite 
“different.” (Both flat grain 
and edge grain Southern 
Pine Floors can be stained 
any color desired.) 
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Just Pure Milk 
Evaporated to Double Richness 





'y, but theyre good! 


It’s wonderful how much better baked potatoes 
taste if you pour in a tablespoonful of Carnation 
Milk undiluted, then season with salt and paprika. 
Try next time and see. For sauces, gravies, cream- 
ing vegetables and making salad dressings there’s 
nothing better than Carnation Milk. Just pure, 
fresh milk, evaporated to double richness and 
sterilized, it gives a savor to foods that sends 
plates back for more. Wouldn’t you like a Car- 
nation Cook Book? It has more than 100 tested 
recipes you will approve. Yours for the asking. 


REC.U.S PAT. OFF 


ter Milk—Vhe Holstein-Friesian is the great 
oducet t all cows, On the owned Carnation Mill 
the most tar is Blue Ribbon teins in the world, 1 
Segis Pietertje Prospect, the world’s champion cow. Th You can dilute the 
producing strain co! intiy being introduced into dairy double-rich con 
} nl rnating » of 

is which supply Carnation at th ire tents of this can 
‘ 5 until the quart bot- 

CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPAN) a 
49 ( B WW " tle overflows with 

arnat voc, pure milk 
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Continued from Page 126 
who had nothing but a frenzy of blind fury 
and amazing strength. 

“Yuh better call him Stubbs, ol’ socks,”’ 
said Bill. 

“Believe me, I shall!’”’ whispered the 
radio man. 

But one man calling him by his right 
name could not entirely soothe Stub. As 
winter weather grew fiercer, and fogs and 
snow squalls rendered the lightship’s sta- 
tion a point of peril, Stub became sullen, 
morose, scarcely speaking to any man, 
taking his round of watch duty with scru- 
pulous promptitude, performing everything 
he undertook with sailorly facility. He 
ignored the radio man, who alone called 
him Stubbs, until that puzzled individual 
wondered if his defeat had not perhaps been 
a sheer fluke. He used the name Stub once 
again, trying out a theory. In just three 
seconds he had apologized, shouted ‘ Mr 
Stubbs!” and never again offended. But 
he had no love for Stub thereafter. He 
gave others little bits of news that came in 
through the air; Stub was dependent upon 
relayed news 

Day after day Stub mooned around the 
lightship in his leisure hours. Bill Hawkes 
found him staring out to sea hour after 
hour, with a fixed expression on his face, 
and a frown that had become a permanent 
feature. One bright evening, with a frosty 
moon hanging low and full, in a fine weather 
lull when the sea lay still, a big steamer 
passed close to, ablaze with lights. She 
was so close that music could be heard 
aboard her 

“She’s th’ Beltane,”’ said Bill. ‘Looks 
fine, she do, at a distance. Aboard uv her, 
paint an’ polish, an’ sooji-mooji, an’ 
Hullo, Sparks! Wot’s th’ noos?”’ he broke 
off to shout to the radio man standing in his 
doorway 

Passing steamers sometimes gave more 
than the mere details of name, line, captain 
and destination. Biil had to go to hear the 
report. The radio man would not call out 
words which might tell Stub anything 
Others might tell the little brute if they 
wanted to. Bill returned to Stub without 
waiting to hear all. He was full of excite 
ment 

“Wot d’yuh know about that?’ he 
shouted, waving his hands wildly. Stub 
showed no enthusiasm. No curiosity. “ By 
th’ horns of Noah’s cow! Say, ain’t yuh 
got no * 

“Oh, shoot or shut up!” growled Stub 
savagely. ‘“‘What do I care for news? 
suppose Fargo has pulled off another heroic 
rescue or ‘a 

*Fargo’s cap’n uv that bloody steamer!”’ 
yelped Bill. ‘Beltane, Cap’n Fargo, she 
reported! Ain’t yuh got no blood at all?” 

Stub walked away to the bows, laughing 
queerly He sat there for hours. The look 
out in his walk spoke to him; he made no 
reply. Hesat there, hunched up in a shape 
less heap, long after the moon was over 
clouded, long after the sea began to rise and 
the bitter sprays drenched and froze upon 
him And for three weeks he scowled 
and moped about the lightship until the 
skipper determined to call for a relief for 
Stub by radio. Old Bill Hawkes watched 
over him in sorrow. Nothing he could say 
or do made any difference. Stub was no 
more civil to his old friend than to the 
others, and there was nothing to reprimand 
him for. He performed his duties perfectly. 
He never needed to be called for his watch 
There was no need for an order to be given 
him 

‘He ain’t crazy, cap’n,”’ Bill told the 
skipper. ‘He ain’t sick, neither. Dunno 
what ails th’ lad. Maybe he'll chirp up wi’ 
the fine weather again.” 

“All the same, Bill, I'll get him relieved 
He ain’t wholesome around th’ ship. Sort 
of queer, anyway.” 

Bill sat in the lee of the light mast towards 
evening. A thick fog made it difficult to 
distinguish day from night. But the lamps 
were lighted at a set hour; for the fog, the 
siren blared its warning. There were 
weather signs of wind. Snow had fallen in 
brief flurries. If the wind rose it might 
break up the fog, and that would be some- 
thing better. It was not certain, Bill knew, 
for there is wind with fog sometimes, and 
that is hell afloat for steamers having to cross 
sailing-ship tracks. But there was a chance 
for wind to drive both fog and snow away, 
so Bill hoped for the chance. He was a 
musical old soul, and had been an optimist 
until his recent experiences with Stub. 
Thought of Stub set him towards a gloomy 
mood again. He dragged himself out of it, 
singing loudly. 
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There on th’ fo'cs’le head stan’s th’ lookout, 

Han’s in his pockets an’ he’ walkin’ about; 

Maybe hé's dreamin’ uv home an’ his gal, 

All th’ same he’s wishin’ yuh we uld strike , 
strike th’ bell! 


Bill glanced around the mast. Forward, 
Stub paced the deck on lookout. He was 
muffled up so that his stumpy stature was 
painfully emphasized. If he heard Bill's 
melody he gave no sign. At the moment 
he was entirely and absolutely the seaman, 
on watch, shutting out everything which 
might interfere with his duty. And a look 
out had need of all his faculties. The oceat 
all about seemed haunted with moaning 
monsters. Between the horrible roars of 
great steamers could be heard the pitiful 
toots of the wind horns of sailing ships 
Bill felt shuddery himself, and he was not 
on watch. But he wanted to sing He 
wanted to sing Stub’s favorite ditty. He 
was sure Stub must hear it and derive com 
fort from it. He always had 





Strike th’ bell, secon’ mate, let’s go belo 


Look well t) win’ward an’ yuh'll find 
blou 

Reliefs may be late, but *t all very 

If on’y yuh would hurry up an’ strike, strike 


th’ bell! 


A sharp blast of freezing wind hipped up 
a spray and flung it over the rail with a 
spiteful spat. Bill got up and stepped ir 
side the radio room for shelter It was a 
snug little wooden house, built like a box 
lashed down to ringbolts in the deck. That 
lightship had been built before radio was 
use. The room had been installed later 
The radio man was lying down, the ear 
phones on his head, reading a book. He 
motioned to Bill to enter and smoke. The 
door was hooked six inches open and the 
opening was towards the sterr It let in all 
the sounds of the sea and invisible ship 
but kept out the bitter wind 

Bill lighted his pipe He only smoked 
when he was debarred from chewing. The 
radio man read and Bill puffed, while 
steamers went roaring past and sailing 
ships groped blindly. On the great steam 
ers hundreds of human beings found a sense 
of security in the warmth and light; on 
steamers and sailing ships alike harassed 
seamen bent anxious ears to catch the 
lightship’s siren. Forward, out ahead of the 
lightship, a sailing ship’s horn groaned 
plaintivels It changed its bearing very 
little Bill knew that there are strange 


pockets in fogs where sounds are not as 
sharp as they should be. He might have 
felt anxious, but Stub was there; Stub 


knew his business. And the radio man was 
telling him bits of news 
“That's the Carmanic just gone up. Pre 
ident reports three hundred miles east. Doc} 
tomorrow. Beltane bound west, due i 
“Holy sailor! Feel that hit her!” yelped 
Bill, leaping to the door. The lightship had 
heeled over sharply under a terrific squall; 
forward, the great moorings jarred and 
ground against the iron bows. Through 
the open door the whirling snow filled 
everything with white blindness 
bulwarks the seas leaped like vicious dogs 
The sprays stung bitterly. The fog seemed 
packed in moving masses 
bellowed a steamer, ur 


Over the 


**Qoo0-000-000!”’ 
seen and passing 

““Whoov-000-000p!”’ the lightship roared 

**Qoo-oonh! Qoo-oonh! QOoo-oonh!’ 
moaned the sailing ship beyond the light 
ship's bow 

The wind set in with a shriek. It steadied 
intoa gale. Fog blew athwart the lightship 
in dripping clouds. Snow came with it, in 


icy points which bit into the flesh. Bil! 
clung to the unhooked door, fastening | 
oilskins before going out On deck the 
voices of all the crew could be heard 
shouting 

**Qoo-oonh! OQoo-oonh! Qoo-oonh ! 


groaned the invisible sailing ship. It wa 
so near that Bill flung open the door 
yelled to the radio man to stand by, and 
dashed out. He was met full and by by a 
man running to the door from forward 

“Look out for yourself, Bill!’ yelled 
Stub, and then the lightship reeled toa 
terrific impact, hurling Stub and Bill and 
the radio man back inside the house. The 
lights went out. The ship went over, over 
over until the lashings of the radio house 
burst and the seas rolled in and filled it 
halfway to the walls 

As the door crashed shut behind Stub, 
Bill saw through the flying snow and swirl 
ing fog the dripping jib boom and head 
rigging of a sailing ship. There was a brief 
instant when men’s shouts and frightened 
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cries shrilled through the storm. Then the 
radio house assumed a motion of its own, 
a tumbling, sickening, sodden motion, and 
the voices died on the gale. 

“We're adrift!”’ cried Stub, first to real- 
ize what had happened. ‘That bark cut 
us down. I heard our moorings go.” 

“Ave, an’ this shack’s adrift too!” 
growled Bill. “Overboard, that’s where we 
be! Hol’ fast! Holy sailor! Stub, this 
ve r’s "bout th’ finish! Is this you is 

“It’s me!”’ the radio man gasped, grab- 
bing Bill's legs 

The boxlike structure was half full of 
water, rolling over and over, battering the 
three men against the sides, hurling the 
radio equipment from its place. Something 
crashed against the outside and the glass 
of the skylight showered down upon them 
Stub had been groping for that skylight 
He reached for the frame. His hands were 
cut cruelly With a de perate exertion of 
every ounce of muscle, he hauled himself 
up until he got head and shoulders through 
the opening. His feet, kicking, as he strug 
gled, knocked Bill and the radio man back 
into the icy water But he 
against the ghostly white of snow and fog 


( ould see 


and seething foam, the vast shapes of two 
locked ship He heard, weird and muf 
fled, men’s voices. Out beyond his limit of 


vision a steamer bellowed ‘*Qoo0-000-000!" 
“Come up, Bill!’ he howled 


“Grab my 
hand 
‘Huh! How th’ hell d’yuh expec’ a 
bloke ’ Bill howled back 
Stub hauled the rest of his body through 
the hole and reached down his arm Bill 
grabbed it. The house was rolling sicken 
ingly; every sea that washed it submerged 
it deeper. It was filling fast. Stub peered 
through the thick murk, trying to judge 
distances. Bill tugged at his arm, pulling 
him down across the opening, blocking it 
completely but Stub was powerless to 
prevent it. He was aghast at what he saw 
The bark’s stem had been wedged into the 
lightship’s bow Chey drifted apart, and 
the lightship, settling by the head, drove 
iway into the storm. The bark, broken 
gear hanging from her bows like weeds 
from a rock, backed and filled aimlessly, 
but with terrif weeps, like a ship under 
ul but not under control 
‘Hey! Lemme up!” yelled Bill 
The radio man was hauling him back 
The water was at their chins. Stub’s arm 
was withdrawn suddenly, and the opening 
was free. Bill crawled out, blinking against 
the flying spray A rope flew out of the 
darkness and hit him in the face. Grab 
bing it, following along it with hi eyes, he 
made out a dumpy figure appare ntly hang 
fog, and out af the fog 
Stub’s voice bade him make use of the rope 
before the radio house sank, and clamber 
aboard the bark 


ng to a ma of f 






‘Yuh don’t need no heads'ls t’ run her 
into port!"’ Bill shouted 

He had got | breath and had emptied 
the water from the half-drowned radio 
mar The bark that had cut the lightship 


» far as could be 
except for a snapped 
jib boom and a piece torn out of the port 
bow where an anchor had been crushed 
through the plate When Stub boarded 
her and helped to haul his 
afety, they found the sail 
doned. Not 
immediately gone to the compa 
by a seaman’s instinct, and had taken note 
of the drift. Now he was giving order He 
had told Bill they needed to set up a jury 
head rig in order to 

‘We don’t take orders from him, do we 
Bill?” snarled @he radio mar ni 
marrow cared to deatt 
The bark had hove to, left to herself 


30] 
he had been running before a fair 


down was unharmed 


seen in the darkne 








a man remained S 


driver 


et nb 


wind when she ran down the lightship, and 
the amount of sail she carried then was far 
too much wher he lay broadside to the 
ea. Great seas boarded her thunderously 
As she came to the wind with every sweep 
the sails thrashed and the whole fabric 
hook so that an) might have 
thought the end imminent. The radio man 
was thoroughly terrified by the uproar and 
the blackne He needed the support of a 
trong man of the sea. There were two 
He turned to Bill Bill was piqued for a 
moment at the cool way Stub had assumed 
the leadership. But it was another matter 
when another man, and a greenhorn, ques 
tioned the orders of : lorman 

‘You hold yer growled Bill 
‘You shut up an’ foller yer leader. This 
ain’t no lightship, tied by th’ nose She’s 
a squar’-rigger, me son, an’ most likely 


greer hort 
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Radio fan or not- 
here's a hand drill 


Le 










NLY five months old 
but the biggest 
selling hand drill we ever made. 
And remember, Millers Falls’ trade 
mark has been on tine tools for fifty 
We designed it for radio fans 
partic ularly, but it’s just as good for 


years 


any man who needs to bore holes in 
metal or wood. It’s a too! every home 
ought to have—high quality but mod- 
estly priced. See it at your hardware 
dealer's. If he doesn't carry it, write 


7 


us and we'll tell you how to get one. 












Millers Falls 
Radio 
Hand Drill 


No, 85 


$7 30 


Specifications : 
Improved Chuck 


1 jawed Protected 





“ d 
Ball thrust bearing. 
Steel pin 
ion. Solid main han 
He of stained hard 
“ | 

Malleable tron fran 
enameled black 


work ingle « 


Cut gears 


Large gear enameled 
red. Other art 
keled ped x 


Weight 1441! 


MILLERS FALLS 
q COMPANY 
| Millers Falls, Mass. 


28 Warren St., New York 
9 So. Clinten St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of 
Mechanics’ Toels, Hack 
Saws & Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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Scrubbing! 
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Direct Factor ative for Great Br 


| afore 
| what they thought. 


| ain ’t we 
| you’ll obey orders,”’ 


| a fair wind to port, 


>| Bill. 


| all gone with the head rigging, 
| down a stays’l and bend it. 





| inner jib set and sheeted down. 
|} man 
| frozen ropes. 
| the bitter cold and the terror of the un- 


torted Bill. 


| get bearings? 
| now if no lightship was there? 


| Bill 


| fore we have 
| handle tops’l braces and head sheets; 
| the foretack would murder any two men!”’ 


the log. 
| tion, 


| the midship g 


waist. 


THE SATURDAY 


she’s boun’ fer Davy Jones. Else why did 
all her han’s pile aboard o’ the lightship 
they swung clear? Sinkin’, that’s 
Mos’ likely she is. 


Mr. Stubbs, we hev a fair wind t’ port, 


“Bill Hawkes, you're a sailorman, and 

said Stub grimly. ‘It’s 
that’s true. Is your 

| place in port, or where?”’ 

‘ Aboard th’ lightship, o’ course!’’ howled 

“Ef yuh’ll tell me how’n hell I’m tuh 
git aboard o’ her, when yuh knows damn 
well she’s adrif’ an’ most likely sunk, 
I'll ‘a 

“We'll set up a jib stay! If the jibs are 
i we'll send 
You're going 
back to your station, Bill. Then you can be 
mate and I'll be your man again. Here 
I’m skipper, and you'll jump when I holler. 
Come on, now! 

Sure that Stub had at last gone crazy, 
yet fearing to cross him until some alter- 
native had been found, Bill dragged the 
radio man along the streaming deck to the 
battered forecastle head. Stub had seen 
the yards trimmed and the helm lashed, so 
that the bark drifted steadily to leeward, 
making little headway, safe from boarding 
seas. Then he went forward and by sheer 
dogged refusal to accept defeat shamed old 
Bill Hawkes into backing him whole- 


heartedly. 


‘Now we can brace sharp up and beat 
her back, Bill,”’ yelled Stub when they had 
an improvised foretopmast staysail and 
The radio 
whimpered as he pulled on hard, 
But to do him justice, it was 


not physical cowardice, 
Once he saw 


familiar situation, 
that set him to whimpering. 


| Bill taking orders, he obeyed, too, and did 


his poor best. 
“T tell yuh we don’t hev tuh beat!” re- 
“This bark’s boun’ fer pe 
“She's bound for the lightship station, 
to stay there until some passing ship takes 


| in a report and another lightship is sent 
| out! 


How many ships did you count, by 
alone, groping for the lightship to 
How many would be safe 
Take the 
wheel, Bill, and keep her full and by!” 
“Yuh tryin’ tuh sail th’ sticks outa her?” 
howled during a terrfic squall that 
drove the ship down to leeward until her 
decks were full of water and the leach of her 
fore course was so deeply dipped that the 
awful strain threatened to plunk out the 


sound 


| foremast 


“IT know she’s got to take in sail her- 
self!’’ retorted Stub. ‘‘We can’t do it. I 
only hope she carries away that fores’] be- 
to go about, Bill. We can 
but 


So they sailed her. Stub and Bill hove 
Stub pricked off the ship’s pesi 
They stood two-hour spells at the 
helm, sharing each other's clothes, wearing 
anything they found. The radio man 


| clawed his way below and found food for 


No human force could drive him to 
valley to make them hot coffee. 
Stub had nlotted a course which would 
bring the bark on the lightship station in 
three long tacks, if they were not forced off 
by passing ships. Their pump horn was 
sounded every minute. Out in the howling 
blizzard, that had as yet failed to drive 
away the fog, the mournful groans of ships 
sounded, But the radio man had said that 
except for two big steamers bound in, there 
were no others immediately due to which 
the absence of the lightshipewould matter 
vitally. 

** We'll try her now,” 
about!”’ 

“How about th’ fores’l?”’ 

“You bring her to the wind. Run to the 
main tops’l braces as soon as she shakes. 
I'm going to cut the fores’l from the yard.” 

Stub vanished into the welter of the 
As the ship edged up, the seas 
boarded her in freezing tons. Once Stub 


them. 


said Stub. ‘Ready, 


appeared, swept from his feet and hurled 
| against 


the He plunged forward 


Bill held his breath. The ship trem- 


poop. 


ain, 
| ied i in every rivet as the great steel masts 


Then came a louder 
The foremast seemed to be up- 
rooted. Bill was afraid. His blood was 
cold. But he left the helm and dashed into 
the turmoil of the main deck to the braces 
as the ship came to the wind. And then he 
heard the ripping crash of a sail going to 
leeward. Streamers of frozen canvas flicked 
aft, stinging his face cruelly. But Stub was 


and yards thrashed. 
thunder. 
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at the braces now. The sea hurled them 
down, half drowned them, battered them, 
but they hung onto the rope and got it inch 
by inch. 

“Now if the yard doesn’t carry away 
when she brings up on the slack we’ll make 
it!’’ yelled Stub. He was like a madman. 
Bill only gritted his teeth and hauled. 

They hauled the yard past the turning 
point and it came the rest of the way witha 
whang. But it held. Stub laughed horri- 
bly, and staggered forward to the fore- 
topsail braces. Another passage through 
hell and they braced the foreyards. Then 
to the forecastle head they fought their 
way, to trim down the head sheets, while 
the ship, untended, fell too far off the wind 
and lay down as if on her dying bed. The 
reefed spanker took care of itself, and that 
after pressure was working for the ship’s 
pre servation. 

‘Another pull!’’ yelped Stub. 
quitting, are you, Bill? 

“Shut up an’ pull!” bawled Bill. 

They got the sheets trimmed, not per- 
fectly, but well enough. 

“One anchor gone, hey?” Stub was 
groping in the howling chaos of the bows. 
“*She’ll need every fathom of both cables to 
hold her by one anchor on the bank.” 

“Ef yuh leave her alone much longer, she 
won’t need no anchor!” 

The ship was like a half-tide rock. Every 
bit of gear and superstructure on the main 
deck was gone or going. The seas poured 
over the rails unceasingly. 

“T e’n shackle on here!’’ Bill bellowed. 

Stub knew he could. None better. Leav- 
ing Bill, he fought his way aft, hurled from 
his feet a score of times. But he got to 
the wheel and slowly battled the helm down. 
A rift came in the fog. The blizzard thinned 
for a moment, though the gale let up none 
of its fury. A star came out. It encour- 
aged the radio man to put out his head and 
look around. He ducked back at once; but 
he had seen enough to make him respect 
old-fashioned sailormen for the rest of his 
life. Stubs stood on wide legs, his head up- 
lifted, sniffing like a hound. His face was 
bloody, his hatless head seemed swollen. 
But he hove at the wheel until he had the 
big ship back where he wanted her. 

Bill came aft, reporting the anchor 
shackled on and both chains connected. 

“Get along the dipsey lead,’’ said Stub. 

“Who's goin’ tuh heave it?” 

“T will if you can’t.” 

Bill stared closely into Stub’s face. There 
was something in the voice that Bill won- 
dered at. He glanced at the binnacle. The 
light was out. Then he took hold of Stub’s 
head and looked again at his face. 

“Stub, be yuh gone blind?” he yelled. 

“An earring cringle hit me between the 
eyes, Bill. Only blackened ’em. Set the 
dipsey lead along. I can feel.” 

They dropped the lead. No words could 
tell how those two square-rigged men of 
iron performed that simple sounding ac- 
tion. Then Stub got the radio man on his 
feet. The radio man had plotted positions 
of ships by radio bearings in his schooling. 
Now he plotted the ship’s place under 
Stub’s direction, by course and distance, 
drift and the sounding. And as he moved 
the rulers over the chart, he answered 
Stub’s orders with a deeply respectful 
“Yes, Mr. Stubbs.” 

They tacked ship again, and the radio 
man held the wheel. A fierce squall struck 
down as they came to the wind. The fore- 
staysail cracked and flew aft in ribbons; the 
upper fore-topsailbrace got awayfrom them, 
smashed the yardand they lost thesail. The 
deck was full to the rails. A spare top- 
mast burst its chain lashings on deck and 
javelined aft through the break of the poop. 

‘She has sail enough,” said Stub. ‘See 
if hg can stop the water coming in below, 
Bi 

Stub steered by the feel of the wind on 
his face. He stood knee-deep in snow, for 
no live water swept the poop to clear it. 
Bill and the radio man plugged up the hole 
made by the spare spar and kept the 
cabins free. 

“How does she head, 
fretfully. 

He was totally blind now. His head was 
a swollen, throbbing thing that seemed to 
belong to somebody else. 

“Wind ain’t changed none, sir. 
her right on her course!”’ 

“Read the patent log, Bill,’ said Stub. 
“T can’t see to help you with the common 
log.” 

“Ten mile in th’ last hour, sir.’’ 

‘Have it set down, Bill. Tell me how the 
bank bears.” 


“Not 


Bill?”’ Stub asked 


Yuh got 
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“Dead ahead, an’ two mile distant!” 
roared Bill triumphantly. “By th’ horns o’ 
Noah’s cow, yuh 

“Have the lead ready for another cast, 
Bill.” 

Stub brought his ship to anchor right 
where the lightship had been. She needed 
every foot of her two heavy chains to hold 
her; but she held. And they built a great 
flare on the poop, where the water would 
trouble them least. They built such a 
flare that ships came to see what it was. 
Little ships and big ships came close, and 
while the night lasted the radio man 
Morsed with a lantern the message of the 
lightship’s absence to them. A great liner 
stopped to make sure her captain heard an 
amazing piece of news aright. She passed 
on, her radio already sending out the urgent 
call for a lightship to relieve the battered 
foreign bark at once. 

Then, just as dawn came in a fiercer blast 
of wind that drove the fog away in thick 
lumps, and the blaze of the fire paled, an- 
other big steamer reeled in from the north- 
eastward, listing heavily, sheathed with 
ice, sounding her siren nervously, seeking 
the lightship. 

“Stir up the fire!’ 
must have seen us!” 

“She’s coming right on, sir. Don’t seem to 
steer!’’ said Bill. ‘Else her skivper’s rat- 
tled! “i 

“Heap up the fire! 
megaphone!”’ 

Bill ran with the galley slush pot and 
dumped it on the blaze. The wind took the 
reek of it to the steamer. If they could not 
see the fire in the paling light of dawn, they 
must smell it. But it was a lightship they 
looked for. It required all Bill Hawkes’ 
lung power with the megaphone to make 
them pay attention to the lantern the 
radio man was trying to Morse them with. 

“There she goes!”’ growled Bill. The 
steamer turned slowly, showing herself 
broadside on, and Bill yelled again, “By 
th’ horns o’ Noah’s cow, ’tis th’ Beltane!” 

Stub laughed harshly. 

“I don’t mind helping Fargo once in a 
while, Bill!’’ he said. 


said Stub. ‘She 


Here, give me the 


The directors of the line owning the 
Beltane waited for the appearance of the 
man who had put a battered old bark on the 
lost lightship’s station. He was coming 
from hospital. They had just received the 
resignation of Captain Fargo, a gray-haired 
old man of thirty, broken and beaten by 
one terrible experience which had overtaken 
him while he was unprepared. He would 
never be prepared. There was a noise out- 
side the office. Then Bill Hawkes thrust his 
shoulder inside and hauled in a stumbling, 
protesting man. 

“T don’t want to see them!” Stub 
growled. “I don’t want their reward! 
Let go, Bill! If I'd known it was these peo- 
ple a 

“Isn’t this Mr. Stubbs?” queried 
one-time owner of the Surprise. 

“No! It’s Stub, the man who was not of 
the type for your damned liners!”’ an- 
swered Stub 

“T apologize for that, Mr. Stubbs,”’ said 
the director, coloring. ‘‘We invited you 
here because we wish to express our ad- 
miration for such a man. Your amazing 
exploit deserves some recognition 

‘Recognition! Where did you learn that 
word, mister? Did you know it while you 
owned the Surprise? You forgot it, didn’t 
you, when that rescue job off Agulhas was 
rewarded? Bill Hawkes here was with me 
from the time I was a boy in your ship, and 
knows. Recognition? I want none of your 
dirty rewards. I don’t believe you under- 
stand any other kind of recognition. Be- 
sides, we didn’t do that lightship job for 
you. You were just lucky. Give my con- 
gratulations to Captain Fargo. Come on, 
Bill—unless you want a reward.” 

“One moment, Captain Stubbs,” 
gentleman put in quietly. ‘“‘Some of us 
understand the meaning of ‘recognition.’ 
We do not mean to offend you by the offer 
of a monetary reward. Captain Fargo has 
left our employ. He had a terrible ex- 
perience. But for your flare on the bark he 
must have lost our steamer. He will not 
go to sea again. If Hawkes wants to sail in 
the Beltane as boson again 

bie don’t want none o’ them paint- an’- 
polish, an’ sooji-mooji sailors!’’ shouted 
Bill. ‘Steamer sailors? Ar-rgh!”’ 

“But Captain Stubbs is a sailor, isn’t he, 
Hawkes?” the old gentleman replied 
gently. And he seemed to enjoy the em- 
barrassment on their faces as the eyes of 
Stub and Bill Hawkes met. 
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ANTIQUEERING 


Continued from Page 19 


I want to make the definite statement 
that I think that most antique dealers are 
pe rfectly honest and aboveboard. Most of 
them are responsible people who love their 
work and expect to remain in it perma- 

ntly. They clearly realize that a cheated 
customer can create a hundred distrustful 
ones. 1 do not mean that this is the reason 
for age: ‘ir probity; on the contrary, I think 
§ wee: without reason, and some- 
times ‘Seleul it. 

All reputable dealers—and you very 
quick ly get to know them as such—-will be 
perfectly frank with you as to what they 
know about any piece. They will tell you 
whether it is old or a reproduction, so far 
as they know, and they know in most in 
inces. They cannot know always. I be 
lieve that the highest authority on earth 
can be fooled as to the genuineness of a 
piece It takes, however, a great deal of 
painstaking, expensive cabinet work to 
create a fair fake, more work and more ex 
pense as the piece is elaborate and carefully 
antiqued. Good carving, for instance, is 
very expensive but when the carving has 
to be first good, second in careful imitation 
of the old, and then made to look as though 

hundred years had worn it, you can see 
why the cost sheets stagger. Further, worm 
holes have to be gotten into the wood, and 
it is child’s play to detect the ordinary 
man-made wormholes done with buckshot. 
Again, there is patina to be had, and a 
dozen other qualities of old furniture must 
be carefully looked after and imitated. Let 
me repeat: Efficient faking is expensive 
ind your crooked dealer dare not sell any- 
thing but the best faked fakes, and he 
I 





t 





ust get prices sufficiently high to show 
,ot only a big profit on his investment but 
one great enough to help put him on Easy 
Street when his chicanery is uncovered and 
he is forced out of business 

Therein lies something of a protection 
for the antiquer If he does not pay too 
high a price for a piece he can be reasonably 
sure that it is genuine on the basis that it 
costs too much money to fake cleverly. This 
is not infallible, however. People will buy 
fake antiques unwittingly and at high 
prices, and when they discover the decep- 
tion they will sometimes put them on the 
market very cheap, and somebody else get 
hurt 

Then there are cases in which the dealer 
himself will buy a fake in all innocence. 
Remember my claim that anyone can be 
fooled; I make no exceptions. Just as in- 
nocently and in all good faith he will pass 
the cheat on to you. I think this does not 
happen very often. 


The Approach by Courtesy Street 


Not all the antiques that the dealers 
corral will go into their shops to be sold 
They have preferred clients, collectors for 
whom they collect, and these clients will 
pay good prices for what they want, with- 
out haggling. This constitutes, I should 
say, perfectly good business practice on the 
part of the dealer. His preferred list is not 
a closed one. If you can qualify as to gen- 
erosity, and so on, you can get your name 
on the list 

Even though you be not an open-handed 
Croesus there are other avenues open to the 
dealer’s favor. Not the least of these is 
Courtesy Street-—-which is paved with 
kindly treatment and adequate considera- 
tion for the dealer’s feelings. It will pay 
you to make friends with the dealer, and 
not alone for mercenary reasons; you will 
find him, as I have found him, interesting 
and very id to meet you more than half 
way. Be sure of what you want, be quick 
to know that you do or do not want what 
he shows you, be decent, friendly, courteou 
honest; do not haggle unnecessarily, and 
contrive to buy something once in a while 
whether you really want it or not. 

In spite of the fact that the average 
dealer is very glad to show you his stock, 
even though you do not buy, it naturally 
gets a bit monotonous for him if you fre- 
quently inspect and never buy. For this 
reason I always manage to buy something 
from every dealer who interests me; not 
every time I see him, but frequently enough 
to convince him that I am not merely a 
habitual shopper. I do not usually need or 
even want what I buy in such cases, but I 
can always find an outlet for it, either as a 
gift or to turn it over to someone who does 
want it. 





There is a surprising lack of resemblance, 
one to another, among the dealers; they 
are distinctly individuals. This I think 
rather remarkable when you consider that 
their stocks in trade are pretty much alike 
everywhere furniture, some glass, china, 
old metal, and so on. There are specialists, 
but not many, especially few among the 
country dealers. Most of the dealers, espe- 
cially the larger and more important ones, 
have their scouts or buyers who travel 
about the country for other reasons, and 
buy antiques as a side line. For instance, 
one large dealer gets a great many things 
from a _ patent-medicine man who sells 
his product from door to door and thus 
has easy access to the insides of the homes 
in his territory. These scouts know pretty 
well what the dealer wants and will usually 
buy on their own initiative and knowledge 
without preliminary fuss. If the piece is im- 
portant or costly or both, the scout gets an 
option with or without a down payment, 
sends a photograph or description to the 
dealer or wires or phones him to come and 
decide for himself. 

Dealers are generally pretty courageous 
and sweeping in their purchases. They will 
go very long distances on what would seem 
to be slight prospects, and they will buy a 
whole roomful, a whole houseful of every- 
thing and anything to get the pieces that 
they want. After they have these few 
choice things they will sell the rest to 
smaller dealers or to secondhand furniture 
or junk dealers 


A Good:-Natured Dealer 


Some dealers make a practice of holding 
marked- down sales or auctions at certain 
times during the year when their stocks get 
too heavy or too full of d logs. I do not doubt 
that in the antique business, as in other 
businesses, articles are marked up before 
they are marked down in some sales. I do 
believe, though, that the percentage of 
unscrupulous dealers is smaller among an- 
tique dealers than among many other busi- 
nesses. Here again I take a bold crack at 
tradition, but such is my experience, and it 
goes as written. 

So far as I know I have never been 
cheated by an antique dealer, and I have 
been buying for : n years. I have paid too 
much for pieces, but I did it with my eyes 
_— open. On the other side, I have paid 
too little for pieces, gratifyin gly — I 
have bought a few things that I did not 
want or have come not to want, but that 
was my fault, not the dealer's 

I have heard of sharp dealers, but I have 
purposely not dealt with them. I find that 
it pays to negotiate with dealers frankly 
and without guile. Let me cite one in- 
stance of what I mean. Last August we 
made an antiqueering trip down into South 
west Virginia. In one small city we had 
about a dozen clews, in the shape of letters, 
pointing to where some antiques might be 
found for sale by private parties. Some of 
them would have led us twenty-five miles 
out into the country over bad roads. In 
addition we were in a hurry to get back to 
Philadelphia. To have run these clews 
down would have consumed at least two 
days, and we wanted to leave for home at 
once 

So we went to the city’s largest antique 
dealer—a perfect stranger to us—and I 
said to him: ‘ Mr. Blank, I am going to be 
absolutely honest with you and I know you 
will be with me. I have these letters telling 
me where some pieces are on sale. You have 
canvassed this country for years and prob 
ably know the writers of these letters per- 
sonally and what they have to sell. Will 
you look them over and tell me whether 
you think it is worth my time to look at the 
stuff?’’ 

“Certainly,” said he; ‘“‘glad to. 

He showed us about 75 per cent of the 
writers’ names listed in his books, with de- 
scriptions of what they had to sell. They 
all tallied with the letters. He told me fully 
what the prospects were—which pieces 
were no good; which were good, but impos- 
sibly priced. In short, he showed me how 
to save two valuable days. This incident 
would seem to prove the uselessness of a 
house-to-house canvass by a private col 
lector, about which I shall have more to 
say later on. An enterprising dealer, and 
they are mostly all that, will periodically 
scour his neighborhood, fine-tooth-comb it 

(Continued on Page 137 
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(Continued from Page 135 
classic phrase) for a radius of fifty or a 
hundred miles or more. He knows pre 
cisely where the stuff is, why it isn’t worth 
buying or, when it is worth buying, why it 
cannot be bought 

The question of the wisdom of bargaining 
isa wide-open one. I seldom do it except 
occasionally with a dealer who is new to 
e. If he is amenable to haggling on price 
like him less. I think-—and justifiably, it 
seems to me—that if he is prepared to come 
down in his price he starts above the real 
value. I like the dealer who has the price 
tags marked with actual dollars and cents 
and not the cryptic ciphers such as “Q. R 
S.**” and who will say, “That is my price; 
take it or leave it.’"”, My mind is usually 
pretty well made up as to what I want to 
pay for a piece, and if the dealer’s price is 
enough higher to be of much moment, I will 
say so and pass on to the next piece; or not 
say so and pass on. Some dealers expect to 
be bargained with, some of them seem to 
love it and are a bit disappointed if you do 

t humor them. You can usually spot the 
type quickly. When asked for a price he 
will begin about like this: ‘‘ We-el, let me 

e. That’s a good piece—fine piece—but I 
an’t afford to sacrifice it. We-el, I'd say 
that I couldn’t take very much less than 
forty-five dollars for that piece. What do 
you, think?”’ Then the battle is on 

Another question, a very much discussed 
one, is whether it better to buy from 
dealers or by a house-to-house canvass. I 
much prefer to buy from dealers. Many an- 
tiquers favor the second method, going 
into private homes asking their own ques- 
tions and taking the chance of making a 
big find for themselves That is, so to 
speak, a sportier method, but to me it has 
many drawbacks. I have tried it; it is 
slow, troublesome, has aspects of impudent 
intrusion, and is, by and large, unpro 
ductive The dealer covers his territory 
thoroughly and knows almost to the small 

: t-point pincushion where the stuff 
s. The chances are that he and his col 
leagues have canvassed diligently every 
house that you visit. Where he has not 
been able to buy, it was either for the rea- 

n that the owner would not sell or that 
his price was out of reason. If he would 
not sell to the dealer he will in all likelihood 
not sell to you. If his price is silly to the 
dealer it will usually be silly to you 

3ut,”’ say you, “I can afford to pay 
more than the dealer can; he has to resell 
at a pront I do not.”’ 

True—a palpable hit! On ordinary 
stuff —yes, that’s right; but on anything 
good really worth having— you are not 
matching a dealer’s personal price; you are 
matching one that the dealer's client, Mr 
‘ohn D. Gotalot, is willing to pay. If you 
want a fine, healthy, active pastime try to 
beat the dealers’ offers when the Vy are after 
ood stuff. 


r 
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Startling Candor 


Yes, I like to buy from dealers. I don’t 
have to ignore no-trespass signs; I don’t 
have to bite any dogs or be bitten by them, 
and I have never been kicked off any 
pore 

On 90 per cent of the stuff the dealers 
handle you will have to pay them only a 
modest profit. Of course in the rather rare 
instances where he makes a tremendous 
find, at a ridiculously low price, and hasn’t 
a ready customer for it, he will naturally 
not sell it to you below what it should bring 
One example: A dealer once showed me a 
very handsome Chippendale chair— nice 

ondition, fine heavy wood 

“What's it worth? Guess,” he chal- 
lenged 

“Two hundred dollars,” I replied. 

‘*Two-fifty,”’ said the dealer; ‘and do 
you know that ten days ago I paid a colored 
woman ten dollars for it. Two-fifty and 
worth every cent.”” The next time I came 
to his shop the chair was gone 

It’s funny to me how intimately the mat- 
ter of price is mixed up with antiqueering; 
far more than it is in any other artistic 
matter, and, I take it, antiqueering might 
be easily called an artistic matter. 1, who am 
in an artistic profession, I hope, appeal to 
you, who are probably not in one, for an 
answer. Why is this so? Yet it is so—un- 
deniably so. If you pay more than the 
market price or even the market price for a 
piece, you just don’t have any fun, do you? 
More of that later 

And, speaking of market prices, there 
a distinct market price in antiques. Many 
eople will tell you that an antique is worth 
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what you can pay for it. This is what Nina 
Wilcox Putnam or some other great philos- 
opher has called apple sauce. There is a 
market price. I am continually worrying 
the antique marts, and I think I am in a 
position to say so; at any rate I do say so. 
The market price changes frequently 
always to go higher, of course—but it 
maintains a surprising consistency. For in- 
tance, the market price of a good Windsor 
armchair is now from forty-five to fifty dol- 
lars, and you will find that the price holds 
about the same in all localities. You might 
locate a good one for forty dollars where a 
dealer has bought cheaply and, for a quick 
turnover, will let it go cheaply. You might 
be asked fifty-five or even sixty dollars for 
one where a dealer has plenty of capital and 
can afford to hold the chair for a generous 
buyer or until the market comes up to his 
asking price. 

Sometimes, however, locality does make 
a decided difference. Pieces preferred and 
eagerly sought in one district will be drugs 
in another market. This, though, is largely 
a matter of woods. For example, I found 
that walnut was a despised wood below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. The answer to the 
query, “Is this walnut?” was often, “No, 
indeed! I should say it is not walnut! 
[t's mahogany!” Up in this section wal- 
nut is preferred, I think, to almost any 
other wood. It was used in very early 
pieces. Among the more rabid antique fans 
oak is preferred to walnut, and in many in 
stances, pine to either. Curly maple is in 
high favor here; in the South it is not, yet 
1 have a beautifully made chest of drawers 
in poplar—a very early one. Poplar will 
come into its own one of these days, and 
the cognoscente will beat his way to my 
neck of the woods 


Swollen Ideas of Value 


The prices of antique furniture, glass, 
china, metal, samplers, fabrics, and so on, 
have increased astonishingly in the last ten 
years. It used to be that the term “col- 
lector’? was synonymous with lunatic, or 
at least one slightly touched. Nowadays 
he is legion and she is legioner. The ladies 
have gone at it with “wim and wigor”’ 
and, I might mention, they are doing some 
wonderful antiqueering 

There is just so much genuine old stuff 
extant, and the supply is not being aug 
mented; at least we like to think it is not 
Ten or twenty years ago people sold cen 
tury and more old furniture as they now 
sell worn-out golden-oak or mission, for 
what it would bring, or wring, from the 
secondhand dealer anything. “‘ My, my,” 
our middle-aged visitors tell us, “‘ you paid 
sixty dollars for that piece? I remember 
when we refurnished our home in 1905. -o1 
was it 1906?--we gave at least twenty 
pieces like that to our ashman’s wife.”” And 
they did 

As the craze for old things spread, the 
prices naturally soared, and the folks held 
on more and more to their family pieces, 

uddenly by the grace of fashion become 
priceless. Less and less stuff is going on the 
market, and when it does the private owner 
usually keeps far ahead of the dealers ir 
price One dealer told me that he received 
a telephone request from a lady to come to 
her home and see a chest-on chest she had 
decided to sell. He went and saw it~ a 
good example, but in battered conditior 

He asked the price 

“Three hundred dollars,’”’ announced the 
lady 
““Madam,” said the dealer, “if you will 
come down to my:store I will sell you the 
duplicate of this piece in splendid shape for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Good-by 
and thank you.” 

On a recent trip to Virginia we were 
piloted to a lady who, though she belonged 
to a splendid old family, was much reduced 
in circumstances and was counted eccentric 
We found her conducting a lodging house 
She said she had some old china that she 
would sell if the price was right. We told 
her that we thought we could pay what her 
china was worth. She went into a back 
room. After several minutes she came bach 
with a handsome, large decorated platter 
and draining dish in perfect condition 
While she was in the back room digging 
around for more of the set, Mrs. Blumen 
thal and I held a hurried confab 

“What’ll we give?” asked Mrs. B 

‘She seems hard up,” I said. ‘Offer her 
ten dollars for the dish.’” We made the 
offer. 

“Indeed not!”’ said the lady ‘Il want 
forty dollars for it; not a penny less.” 
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The bright celestial moment for the an- 
tiquer is the one in which he lands a piece 
at several hundred times less than it is 
worth in the market. This kind of piece, 
you'll remember, is what is technically 
known as a “‘find.’’ Only one such find can 
permanently unfit an antiquer and his 
neighbors and friends for a usual, sane, 
normal life. It compares to the golf hole- 
in-one, the hopeless but successful appen- 
dicitis operation, the ten-pound mountain 
trout or the ruining of the stock market. 
Thereafter the finder of the find is the 
world’s supreme bore. For that matter no 
antiquer ever wants to hear of your own 
antiqueering. He is perfectly willing, even 
anxious that you should hear of his any 
time and at any length, but that ends it. 

A certain man whose philosophy I very 
greatly respect said to me once that in order 
er aera canner a must 
discard entirely all ideas of conscience, de- 
cency, civility; one must come or nurse 
himself to the frame of mind in which he 
can sneak up behind a helpless old lady, 
pull a Queen Anne chair from under her, 
and run like the dickens; one must be suf- 
ficiently hard to drag an old gentleman off a 
tester bed, gather the bed together and 
streak it for the freight station; and one 
must be able to laugh in high glee as he 
snatches a Stiegel nursing bottle from the 
pale lips of a puny infant. 

It’s like that, just exactly like that. You 
may have all the money in the world and a 
burning desire to be fair to all mankind, 
but if you are a real antiquer you will 
hide your head in shame if you ever pay 
for a piece what you know the piece to be 
worth, The very thought is de vastating. 

Say you do slip once, and pay five hun- 
dred dollars for a Sheraton sideboard that 
you know to be priced right at five hundred 
dollars. When it arrives and is all set up 
you show it gloatingly to a friend an- 
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Several convulsive squeaks from the 
Queen Anne high chair. 

“‘ As between friends, Larry, tell us what’s 
it all about!” said Mr. Goozle. 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to 
do,” I ventured, maybe a bit inhospitably. 
‘This is the stuff we bought.” 

“Bought!” yelled Goozle. ‘“‘Did you 
honestly pay re al money for that truck? + ha 

“Sure!” [ snapped. ‘And 

“Now on the level, Larry,” said Mr. 
Goozle, going into the angry stage, ‘‘seri- 
ously speaking, what do you see in that 
mess worth giving house room? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself; on the level, 
you ought!’”’ From now on, all the words 
and phrases are classical; they never vary a 
letter. ‘“‘Now I got an eye for the beauti- 
ful,’’ continued Goozle. ‘‘I like fine things 
around me. I like good-looking furniture 
as much as you do; but, I ask you, what 
difference does it make whether it’s old or 
new? I'd as lief—liefer, I'll say——have a 
good reproduction as an antique. The lines 
are just as good, and you know what 
you're buying. You certainly are a nut, 
] uarry, and that’s all I got to say. 

There was a space of silence. I broke it 

“Listen, you,” I said to the now snorting 
Goozle. ‘“‘Are there, by any chance, any 
heirlooms in your family?” 

“Well, ” answered Goozle after trying to 
think, “I got an old aunt; lives four miles 
from Bridgeton, and she’s got a sideboard, 
least she had a month ago; ’tain’t a bad- 
looking wrec k, at that. She says it’s a real 
She ridan 

““Sheraton,”’ I was pleased to correct. 

““What’s the odds? Sheridan’s just as 
good! Looks as though it’s been in a battle. 
Ha, ha! Aunt Mary--that’s her name 
showed me the thing when the wife and I 
were visiting her a spell ago.” 


The Conversion of Goozle 


“What's it look like?” 
‘Tell me all about it.” 
“‘Ain’t much to tell. 
Goozle, again trying to think; thinking isa 
hard and unusual process for Goozle. ‘It’s 
mahogany, if I remember right. Got a lot 
of this here inlaid wood on it. Inlaid —is 
that right? It’s about six foot long, I'd say. 
Kind o’ curves on the two end pieces, 
which have curved doors on ‘em, and a 
mess of drawers in the middle. There’s a 
little brass railing going around the top. 
Has about eight straight legs, I believe, and 
they have this here inlaid wood in ’em too 
That’s about as near as I can remember it.”’ 

**Will she sell it?’’ I asked, a little too 
excitedly, I’m afraid. 

“Don’t know, but she offered to give it 
to us,”’ said Goozle. “Says she is getting 
too old to keep house and wanted us to 
have the sideboard. Belonged to her hus- 


tiquer. Friend antiquer enthuses properly, 
bubbles way over, takes a fit. 

“Grand, beautiful, splendid, glorious, 
mi agnifie ent!’’ he gasps. ‘Where'd you get 
it?’’ Youtellhim. ‘How much?” Heasks 
the fatal question, knowing it to be worth 
five hundred dollars. 

‘Five hundred dollars,”’ you whisper. 

Your friend gives you one withering look, 
turns on his heel, and you never, never see 
him again 

I hesitate to write this down, but rather 
than tell anyone that you paid full value for 
a piece lie boldly to him or have your 
tongue cut out at its roots. I believe it 
would be better in the long run! Certainly 
better for your reputation as an antiquer. 


I asked eagerly. 


Le’s see,”’ answered 


Increase the Sound 
Volume as much as 
you want 


Thats 


there is toit/ 
The Scoffers Come to Call 


A very diverting phase of this antiqueer 
ing disease is, as I have hinted before, the 
very curious ‘utitude of the nonantiquer to band’s Great-great-grandfather Simon 
the antiquer. He, the Philistine, as he likes that's my side of the family —who brought 
high-soundingly to excuse himself, is at it with him from London. I didn’t 
first violently humorous about it; hecracks want it; it’s got a lot o’ little cracks in the 
some of the most side-splitting jokes when front wood; veneer, I think she calle = 
the subject changes to antiques, as it al- “You get it quick!” I yelled. 
ways does immediately after leaving the ““What for?”’ he asked 
servant-girl question. ‘Get it and I'll give you five hun 

“Ha, ha!”’ he will explode as you show dollars for it.” 
him your newest treasure. ‘“ Look what the “What?” he cried, and his eyes bugged 
cat drug in! Is it a antique? Yes, itis a out. 
antique. Will it burn easily? Ha, ha, ha! “Five 
It should burn easily!’’ And so on. He looked at 

From the humorous phase the nonan- ‘“‘I'll see,’’ he 
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tiquer passes to the even less understand- 
able angry phase. He really gets sore about 
it; why, I don’t know. 

If the nonantiquer waxes sufficiently 
funny or mad, something usually happens to 
him—something dreadful. No, you do not 
slay him; worse, much worse than that. 
Let me tell you the story of our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Goozle. 

This story is typical. It opens in our own 
home. The scene is our living room; we 
are just back from an antiqueering trip, 
and all our takings are spread out and we 
are reviewing and petting them for the 
fourteenth time. The doorbell rings and 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Goozle are ushered 
in. It began just as I told you. 

“Ha, ha!" exploded Mr. Goozle. “ What's 
the big idea? Going into the secondhand 
business? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“Is it a rummage sale?”’ pleasantly asked 
Mrs. Goozle, squeezing her ample self into 
a wabbly Queen Anne high chair that we 
rode twelve hundred and fifty miles to buy. 

‘Just back from a little trip and 
I started to explain 

“Looks like a lot of trips to me, ” said 
our comedian Wag ne you didn’t break 

every bone in your head!” 


About a week later Goozle called me up 
and said, ‘“‘That you, Larry? . Lis- 
ten. Y’know the Sheraton sideboard I was 
telling youabout? . . Y es, my aunt’s, 
Well, it came today, and it’ $s all set up in 
my dining room and 

“Righto!”’ I yelled. 
minutes.” 

We firemarined into some other clothes 
and hotfooted it over to the Goozles’. 

‘There,’ said Goozle, following us into 
the dining room. ‘Feast your poor eyes 
on that! What?” 

“It’s a Hepplewhite. My offer holds 
good,”’ Isaid. “Five hundred dollars. Give 
you a check tonight and send for the side- 
board tomorrow morning.” 

“Say, how do you get that way? 
Goozle. 

“You said you don’t care for old stuff,’ 
said I. “Tell you what I’lkdo. I'll have it 
reproduced and give you the re production 
and five hundred dollars into the bargain.” 

“Not a chance!”’ cried Goozle indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Nota chance in the world! That 
piece never leaves my home! There ain’t 
a better Hepplewhite in these here United 
States; in the world, for that matter 

Continued on Page 141 


‘Be over in ten 


” said 
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‘Aw, old 
“Twenty vears ago they 


his first name?”’ new boy 


they're friends,” said the shipping clerk 


started here at the bottom.” 
Yet, twenty years before, who could have told which 


Reed 


ambitious 


would become General Manager 


Just 


chaps who plugged away at 


. ! > 
or Jackson 
hard-working, 
their desks day 


But one morning Reed came In wearing glasse S. 


two intelligent, young 


after day 


The importance of little things 


Just an inconspicuous pair of lenses—but what a 
difference they made in this man’s life! They stopped 
ot 


eyes 


nerve and energy that comes from ove 


him 


the drain 


strained they enabled to utilize his natural 
ability to its fullest extent. 

When Success hangs in the balance, the little things 
of life carry the 


greatest weight. Reed’s glasses, with 


their tonic effect on his health and temperament, were 
lite Who can 
whether he would have been able to rise to the position 
of General Manager 

Meanwhile Jackson was wondering 


one of the deciding factors in his say 


- 
id 
ala 


without thet 


vaguely why he 


‘never felt like working,” why headaches, eyeaches and 


nervous depression were becoming his daily companions. 


And 


Jackson,’ whom everybody liked but no one envied. Un 


so he drifted on until he became known as ‘Old 


corrected bad vision brings many men to a similar end. 


The survival of the fittest in business 


Most men possess ability, determination and ambition. 
Unfortunately, these good qualities are often helpless 
when matched such 


against a fundamental handicap 


as poor vision, or that equally disastrous handicap, 
overstrained eyes. 

Like Jackson, thousands of American business men are 
thus frittering away their energy and efficiency, their 
power to concentrate—in short, their chances for success. 
often some little defect which half an 


a refracting room could correct 


Defective eyes 


hour is the cause 


in 
of thousands of hours of wasted time and effort. 

The truth is that modern business is a continuation 
of the age-old struggle for existence. Success is survival 
of the fittest. 
of fitness. 


And good vision is the prime essential 
Furthermore, the truth is that there is only 
one sure way to discover your own bad eyesight. Have 


your eyes examined at once 
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Continued from Page 138 
Wouldn’t sell it at any price. No, sir-ree! 
And say, my aunt says that her cousin 
Emma has three of the chairs that go with 
it. She lives up in Portland, Maine, and 
I'm going up there Thursday and buy them 
if it takes my last cent.” 

“Oh, see what the cat drug in,” 
quaintly. 

““And say, Larry, the next time you folks 
go on an antique trip, take us along, will 
you? I'd like to get rid of all this modern 
junk around here and "And so it 
goes. 

That is a true story--almost. The aunt 
doesn’t live four miles from Bridgeton; she 
lives five. I’ve seen it happen so often 
just that way; the scoffer remains to prey 
Sometimes it isn’t a sideboard; it might 
be a table, a chair, a mirror, an old bottle 
what not; but it always gets em; never 
fails. 

There are several favored technics in 
buying or conversation about buying an- 
tiques from the dealers. One particularly, 
a picturesque and very generally used one, 
is worth a paragraph or two, I think. Per- 
sonally I do not use it, preferring a franker 
and quicker way, but many, many an- 
tiquers do. The dealers know it as an old 
friend, as indeed they know all technics, and 
are certainly sufficiently clever to make 
wide allowances for them. 


I caroled 


Machiavelli Goes Shopping 


he favored method is this: The crafty 
antiquer goes into the dealer’s shop and 
asks him for something he doesn’t want and 
the dealer probably hasn’t got and cannot 
get. For example, a fine lowboy at a small 
price. If by any chance the dealer has the 
lowboy your antiquer asks him whether 
the handles are original. If they are, he 
asks him to measure the lowboy. The 
dealer does, and the size is the wrong size 
Size is always a loophole. Then your 
antiquer asks for something else in the 
same rare class; a double comb-back Wind 
sor chair perhaps. The dealer is just out of 
them. Then something else and something 
else. 

The procedure is designed to create the 
impression that the antiquer will buy if he 
can find what he wants. Yes, indeed. All 
the while the dealer knows exactly what Is 
coming off, but your cunning antiquer 
doesn’t know that the dealer knows, and 
all is serene. Meantime your antiquer | 
looking over the stock and deciding what he 
would like to have if he can get it for les 
than nothing. He spies a nice walnut chest 
of drawers with fluted corners, fine mold 
ings and beautiful bracket feet. Aha! He 
asks about a few other things and then 
happens to kick the chest of drawers care 
lessly 

“What's this?” he says 


Reproduc tion”? 


offhandedly 
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“No, indeed!” says the dealer. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely genuine, over a hundred years old, 
fine piece.” 

‘Don’t say!"’ says your Machiavelli, 
tugging at one of the drawers. Luckily it 
doesn’t give. “Pretty bad shape, isn’t it?”’ 
he murmurs, starting to walk away. 

‘I'd call it fine,”’ protests the dealer 

“We differ there,”’ says the antiquer, 
humming a little something from the 
Merry Widow and fingering another piece 
Then he looks at his watch and says, 
‘Must be moving along. Nice weather 
How’s business? Crops good in this part of 
the country? Oh, by the way, what are 
you asking for that dilapidated old chest? 
Can’t handle it myself, but have a friend 
who wants one if the price is right.”” (Clas 
sic sentence.) He kicks the chest once more 

‘Fifty dollars, and dirt cheap!" says the 
dealer 

““Can’t use a dozen,”’ remarks the an- 
tiquer cleverly. ‘“‘How much for just one?”’ 

‘Fifty dollars,”’ repeats the dealer with 
out show of merriment 

The antiquer knows that the chest is 
cheap at fifty dollars. He bargains and 
bargains and bargains, and finally it is 
knocked down to him at fifty dollars. Then 
he pays a deposit and tells the dealer what 
a fine, fine chest it really is 

You, guileless reader, are astonished 
such trickiness. Please do not be; it is the 
usual thing, and must be done. The dealer 
expects it and he’s a nice fellow and de 
serves to be amused 

Right here let me drop a little word 
nuch value in acquiring antiques. If you 
see what you want, know that you want it 
and can afford to have it, buy it. It won't 
be there the next time you come. If you 
want it, someone else w ill want it, and ) ou’ll 
never forget it if you miss it. I'd far rather 
regret what I got than what I didn’t get, 
if you know what I mean. You can al 
ways mostly always, anyhow — sell what 
you don’t want, even at a slight loss; but 
once you pass up a chance at a thing you 
want, you'll want it a million times more 
when you know you've lost it. So let me 
repeat, if conditions are right, buy! 

In this connection let me tell you this one 
On a trip down into Maryland we saw a! 
old walnut table. It was surely a beaut) 
once, dated no later than 1700, and from 

condition could have been made by 


Cwsar’s grandfather It was a real ruir 
Mrs. Blumenthal was much taken by it 
but I wasn’t I thought it too far gone 


We ll, we didr : buy it The n, aided by al 
occasional ‘ttle conversational nudge from 
my helpmate, I began to want that table 
We communicated with the dealer and he 
wouldn’t sell it; said that his partner 
wanted to put it in his next sale on the 
hance of getting big money for it. We're 
going back to Maryland to that ale, and 
if we can bid it in, will in all likelihood pay 
| 


( 


twice as much as we would have, had my 
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foresight been as good as my hindsight. 
I'm in for a few pleasant moments any way 


the cat Jumps 
it’s a very delightful feeling you 
you ask 


Again, 
get when 


dealer about a piece 


you almost bought when you were at his 


place last 
most poignantly. 
“Oh, that,” 


week 


says he 


a piece you now want 


“that was a good 


piece. Sold it to Mrs. Van Sleeze the next 


day for one 
didn't I?” 


nightily. 


There is such a thing as 


Not style 


called; 


fifty; 


asked you seventy-five, 


That sort of thing perks you up 


style in antiques 


in the sense of periods only, such 
as Jacobean, 
the Quince, 


white, Phyfe, 


of fashion 
to article 


periods, 


William and Mary, 
he is sometimes 
Chippendale, 


Louis 
brightly 
He pple- 


Sheraton, 


et al., but style in the sense 
fad, if you please 
s and 


and it runs 
materials as well as to 


The Bad Furniture of Old Times 


Nowadays there are several very distinct 


fashions 


is much 


larly 
more 


American-built furniture 


widely sought and prized 


than that of English or Continental origin. 
Curly maple, 


Stiegel in 


setts, in 


pine, walnut and oak are the 
now favored woods 
the eighteenth 
Manheim 
wich glass made 
the 


Stiegel glass made in 
century by Baron von 
Pennsylvania; Sand- 
at Sandwich, Massachu- 


early nineteenth century, 


Waterford glass, and the funny little glass 
cup plates that were used to set the coffee- 


cups on while 
are very much hunted 
to remark 


the glass 


that 


Stiegel must 


numerous 


as 


one drank out of his saucer, 


Right here I wish 


in order to have made all 
now attributed to him, Baron von 
have operated 


factories as 
hops of a well-known 


five-and-ten-cent firm and they must have 


been going 
is not allowing, 
piece that might possibly hay 


twenty 


six hours a day. This 
either, for an occasional 
e been broken 


n the century and more since the factories 


were in existence 


Early American-built furniture has, as | 


said, the 


call 


nowadays 


There is a wild 


ind untrammeled craze to gather it all in, 


all sorts 


and conditior of it 


worse In its 


from pieces 
carrier, the 


from working 


from the 
I ngland 


, good, bad and 


earlier periods it was copied 
brought over in that supers argo 
Maytlower, and its following 


flotillas of sea going furniture vans: also 
dr iwings and book ent 

fashionable cabinetmaker r 

Ther more or le origi ity crept 

de and some ettlements, 


to the 


notably the 
man, developed healthy turdy if some 


what homely 


At this 


point 


teresting pha 


easy to suppose 


furniture 
are now, 


in 


and the 
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An Elaborate Lowboy 


vt 


a Ds 


‘ 





of antiqueering As it 





yivania Dutch or Ger 


les of their owr 


let us consider a 


there were makers of poor 
olden day just as there 
e makers of poor furniture 


pe poor furniture 


poor furniture | 
mean furniture of weal 
ind clumsy de ign 


rather than of bad f 

ricatior All the ald 
lurniture wa hand 
made and with a cor 
cence as to its wearing 
qualitic and it ha 
worn well, the good and 
the bad Some of it i 
beautiful in line and 
wood, some in one or 
the other, and much ir 
neither; but all of it i 
interesting. Most of it 
is quaint and all of it i 
collected by 


other 


someone or 


I never buy a piece 
unless I think it is beau 
tiful or unle ¢ i 
quaint to the point of 
intense interest to me 

some antiquer 
however, will buy any 
thing that bears the 
stamp of age; anything 
ut all, no matter how 
ugly in its own right 
This, I think, isrunning 
the antique-collecting 
idea to seed Ifa piece 
is ugly I think it should 
not be preserved unles: 
to be placed in a mu 
eum for its historical 
value 

jut there, I am ge 
turing in the attitude 
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ATER! It’s a crime the 
way it’s wasted today 
Take that old-time tank ball, 
for instance. Split, ble 





vated, 
~he’s the 
cause of that embarrassing 
trickle and gurgle. He’s the 
fellow that wastes 355 gallons 
per tank per day at a cost of 
$25 a year. 


cocked on one side 


Stop kicking at high water bills 
or high water taxes. Spend 
$1.25 for the 


© 


6 O8 oJ 0 


O78, 





The patented mushroom shape 
in't he Ip but suck down into 
sealing it at every 
point. The one piece of pure, 
tough, live gum can’t split, 
well, or get out of shape It’s 
suaranteed for three years. It 
pays for itself, in water saved, 


the valve, 


twenty times Over every year 


Through Master 
Plumbers only 


plumber now. If he hasn't 


MusHROOM PaRABAL, send us his 
ime. We'll do the rest. Literature, 
full details, free om request 
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You know it’s clean 


Ivory Pyralin processed per 
manently onto the basi 
wood. All white, even to the 
hinges. Beautiful, sanitary, 


durable The last word in 






white seats, yet only $12 each 
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Ask your 
hardware dealer 


about this free book 


Every motorist ought to have a 
copy of this 448-page book. It 
illustrates and describes each of 
the Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good 
Tools—many of them made es- 
pecially for the motorist who 
does his own repair work 
Mechanics, and handy men 
too, will find in this book many 
tools to make their work easier. 
Next time you pass a good 
hardware store, step in and 
tell the dealer you want the 
Goodell Pratt Catalog free. 


GOODELL’ PRATT COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U A 
. 
ths 
Makers of Mr. Punch Jt 








GOODELL 


PRATT 


1ISsO0O GOOD TOOLS 


of an expert, and I pride myself on being 


| none such 


Auction sales of antiques are always di- 
verting, and the ones held at farmhouses and 
country homes are the most diverting. The 
interest is always heightened by the quaint- 
ness of the surroundings and the folks one 
meets. Also, the auctioneer, who is always 
a wit into the bargain, and about the bar- 


gain, adds greatly to the color and gayety of 


these occasions. We attend many cf these 
sales and have big times, even though we 
sometimes do not spend a nickel; maybe 
because of that. Our findings at these sales 
have not been considerable, but every once 
in so often we’ll pick up a piece that we are 
very glad to get. Only last Saturday we 
went to a sale. There were no antiques to 
be sold; they had all been given to the sons 
and daughters of the house beforehand. It 
was fun just the same, and I did make a 
purchase. I had noticed hanging on the 
wall of a back room a small oil painting —a 
portrait in a very elaborate Florentine 
frame, the work of a very good painter. It 
was unsigned. We waited until the picture 
came up for sale, and when the auctioneer 
said, ‘‘Who’ll say a quarter?” I said, “I 
will.” Then in the excitement I bid myself 
up to forty-five cents by five-cent jumps 
and, in pity, the auctioneer knocked it 
down to me. 

The crowd at these country auctions is 
much mixed; farmers from near by, an- 
tique dealers, curiosity seekers and an- 
tiquers. There are always reckless bidders 
and buyers, mostly inexperienced ladies, if 
I may whisper it, who will bid in anything 
old or broken at any price. I have seen 
many pieces knocked down at prices that 


| would make the most heartless and hard- 
ened metropolitan dealers blush. 


As I have hinted before, some of these 
auction sales are planted; the auctioneer 
might bring some of his own pieces in and 


| invite certain dealers to do the same. I 


| remember 





| or closet; 


once going in the middle of 
February thirty-five miles from Philadel- 
phia in bitter-cold slushy weather, through 
almost impossible roads, to an advertised 
sale. When we finally did get there and 
looked over the collection—most of it 
spread on the cold ground outside, as is 
usual—we recognized many dogs that we 
had often seen in dealers’ shops; we went 
back home at once. 


Buying Blind 


Sometimes you buy blind at an auction 

a closed trunk, a closed cupboard, bureau 
full of what, you don’t know. I 
bought the contents of a closed closet once 
for fifty cents. It had at least a hundred 
things in it—old hot-water bottles, nails, 
hammer handles, a worn-out tire, half-used 
bottles of patent medicine, broken china, a 
yair of crutches, a bicycle lamp, crushed 
in—what not! I took away one thing—a 
beautiful old French porcelain soup tureen 
and lid in fine condition. At the same sale 
I bought a pair of maple chairs for seventy- 
five cents. I'll sell them now for seventy- 
four cents. I believe in taking a loss when 
necessary. I bought, at the same sale, 
all the pictures on the wall of one room 

twenty-four of them—for a dollar. Most 
of the pictures were useless, but I got a lot 
of good glass, some fine old frames and a 
large engraving by John Sartain. I bought 
also a fine brass-bound portable mahogany 
desk. I won’t tell you what I paid for that 


| because the brother-in-law to whom I gave 
| it is an ardent Post reader, and what he 
| doesn’t know won’t hurt him. 


The great bugaboo before which the 
average collector quails and shivers in 


| agony is the one about the manufactured 


antique—the tremendous number of pieces 
that are supposed to be faked to supply the 
growing craze for antiques. Personally I do 


| not believe in it much. My optimism and 
abounding faith covers only the American 





pieces; I do not feel quite so trusting about 
the European market. I think that much 
stuff is made and sold as antique in England 
and Continental Europe, and most espe- 
cially in Italy. Of course I know that many 
pieces are :nanufactured in this country, but 
the great majority of them are sold honestly 
and frankly as reproductions by thoroughly 
reputable metropolitan dealers. 

To be sure, there is much ne done 
to the extent of almost remaking a piece. 
One old leg and the seat will serve as a basis 
for a chair; a new top and maybe a leg or 
two are added to an old table frame, but 
nine times out of ten the dealer will tell you 
all about it, and you buy with the informa- 
tion clearly in mind. 
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It is perfectly obvious that furniture, no 
matter how well made, will not withstand 
a century or two of use without showing 
very plain signs of wear. A piece in very 
good original condition is rare and bespeaks 
a lifetime of exceptional care. A piece in 
reasonably good condition is only a little 
less rare. Indeed, the majority of antiques 
come down to us in pitiful shape, and in 
order that they be useful for other than 
museum exhibits it is quite necessary that 
they be repaired or restored. 

The point at which restor: ation may begin 
or end is a moot question. I have seen 
beautiful Windsor chairs built around one 
old leg, a seat, a broken back and a couple 
of spindles. To me such a result would not 
be attractive; I should not care to own it. 
It might look as well, depending upon the 
skill and knowledge of the cabinetmaker, 
as a good old one, but to me the charm is 
not there; it is no longer an antique. I feel 
just that way about it, and I find myself get- 
ting worse instead of better. On the other 
hand, the supplying of a new stretcher, the 
repairing of a broken leg, the replacing of 
hinges to put pieces into usable condition 
will not agitate my soul to any great extent. 


When Restoring Pays 


Recently I bought a very lovely large old 
gate-leg table. All the pieces were there; 
it was intact but very rickety. The pieces 
forming its six-foot-long elliptical top were 
sprung apart and badly warped, makeshift 
hinges had been applied during the two 
hundred years of its life, and nails had been 
ruthlessly driven through the beautiful top 
into the frame to keep it in use for just a 
few years longer. I took it to a very fine 
cabinetmaker. He gave me an estimate on 
putting it into shape to use as our regular 
dining table. 

I told him I wanted to pay more for the 
kind of job I wanted, and he, strangely 
enough, consented. He took the table 
apart piece by piece. That wasn’t hard, as 
the old glue had all crumbled away. He 
carefully withdrew every nail. He took off 
all the makeshift hinges—one of them was 
a barn-door hinge—and got all the warp out 
of the top. He replaced all the old pegs and 
did not use a nail or screw except in the new 
hinges. Into the holes left by withdrawing 
the nails from the top he carefully inserted 
pieces of old walnut. The table is now 
strong and useful and being used. Now 
and here is Marcus Goozle’s laugh—the 
little pieces of walnut inserted in the nail 
holes, together with the beautiful grain of 
the old wood, form to me a lovely surface 
and keep the evidences of the table’s age 
intact. 

The place at which restoring should end 
is, to me, more important than the place 
where it should begin; and, again to me, 
there is a very distinct place. A clever 

cabinetmaker can make a piece, no matter 
how dilapidated, look new, and that is just 
what I do not want. I cannot know the 
joy of it. I like to see the earmarks of age 

if they are legitimate. For instance, in the 
case of the gate-leg table just mentioned, 
the turned stretchers were worn almost 
smooth where the diners had scraped their 
feet on them. My cabinetmaker suggested 
that the stretchers could be turned around 
so that the worn surfaces would be at the 
bottom, and so not show. I told him by no 
means to do it. The evidence that a lot of 
folks had been comfortable, even a little 
bit impolite, at a table we now own, is much 
of the charm for us. 

You quickly come to the pass where just 
a little too much restoring will make a piece 
entirely unattractive to you. The other day 
I saw a beautiful double-comb-back Wind- 
sor chair, nowadays a thing to be ranked 
far beyond great riches or a fond, feeble, 
wealthy uncle. I wanted that chair most 
sorely until its owner told me that the entire 
seat was new. Thereafter it meant nothing 
in my life. 

Earlier in my mad career I could have 
passed over that new seat. As one gets 
older in the game one gets more and more 
finicky. It works that way surely in the 
matter of the age of a piece. When I began 
this dissolute life I bought American Em- 
pire; yea, even mid-Victorian pieces. Now 
I am trying to get rid of them. I grow cold 
at the thought that the time will come when 
nothing Jess than Father Penn’s personal 
collar button will give me sufficient thrill. 

So there you have it. I’ve told you all, 
perhaps more than all, I know about this 
fascinating game of antiqueering. It is 
a very fine hobby to ride, but, unlike most 
hobbies, it has a kick. 
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New Standards 
in Radio Reception 


N the Atwater Kent Model 10 Receiv- 
ing Set and the Atwater Kent Loud 
Speaker, new standards of excellence have 
been attained. No achievements in Radio 
reception during the past year have created 
quite the same widespread interest and 


enthusiastic commendatic nm. 


eee 


The Atwater Kent Model 


Set 1s highly selective and easy to operate : 


10 Receiving 


it gives exceptional volume and clearness 
on distant broadcasts. Its wide range and 
the ease with which a desired station can 


be tuned in is the delight of every owner. 


The clearness with which the ATWATER 
Kent Loud Speaker re-creates will give you 


a new conception of tonal fidelity 
Literature sent on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING Co, 
4939 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Useful Building Tool 
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e Hoist 














N pits and quarries throughout the world there 
are Novo Hoists tearing gravel and stone from 
the earth’s crust and loading them for transporta- 
There are Novo Hoists in all great timber 
producing territories loading logs or ‘“snaking”’ 


tion 


them hundreds of feet through the forests from the 
place where they were felled to the loading tracks. 
There are 
making of structural steel—clay for the making of 


Novo Hoists handling iron ore for the 


bricks—sand and chemicals for glass—minerals 


ior cement 


On the construction work in it is the 
hoist that 


*spots’’ them on the job. 


progress, 


unloads materials and 
It is the hoist that dis 


tributes concrete for foundations. 


and the boom 
As the job rises 
it is the hoist and elevator or hoist and boom that 
raises material five, ten or more stories to where 
it is placed in its final position. The hoist handles 
everything—concrete, steel, stone, brick, lumber, 
fittings,—and there are Novo Hoists for practically 
every operation. 


Novo Hoists 


because of a definite 


were designed for these purposes 
and insistent demand on the 
For 
years these men have used Novo Engines on various 
Being familiar with the 


performance of these engines it 


part of the builders and material producers. 
types of power equipment. 
sturdy is only 


natural that they should ask for complete Novo 











outfits, built throughout over Novo specifications. 
Novo Hoists were produced in this 
demand, as were Novo Pumps, Novo Compressors 
and other Novo units. 


answer to 


These products have carried the name Novo to 
every part of the world where power driven equip 
ment is used by contractors. Novo equipment of 
some kind will be found on practically every con- 
struction job of any size from coast to coast. Only 
one thing could bring about this wide use, and that 
is performance that establishes leadership. 


World-wide distribution makes Novo equipment 
quickly available everywhere. Literature describing 
any product or the entire line will be mailed upon 
request. 1 


OVO ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres.& Gen.Mgr. 


LANSING - MICHIGAN 
Distributors Throughout the World 





Novo Type 





OH Hoist 


NOVO POWER 





Keeps Operations 


ENGINES 
Single cylindes 14-10 
proof)-—-two cylinde: 
cylinder, 12-40 H.P 


HOISTS 
H.P. (frost 


9 H.P.—four and two speed, 


One and two drum reversible, single 
powered with 
single, double and four cylinder engines. 


Moving 





PUMPS 


Novo 





Open and closed diaphragm—centrif 
ugal—diaphragm or centrifugal for low 
heads, pressure pumps for high heads 


COMPRESSORS 
Three sizes—45 to 160 cubic feet—with 
steel housings—mounted on trucks 
Combination hoists and compressors 
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st Irom that 
1 Washing 
another rad 
mpl letec A 
eriod of h 
gence Fre 
his ¢ ( 
ed Wash 
rivate f 
: i la hy ocrite in publi life. the 
{ be puzz d to decide whether you are a 
ip ate or an impostor, whether you I 
ned good principles or never | 1 
‘If ever a nation was debauched by 
man,’’ said Aurora, ‘“‘the Americat nati 
y has bee ed | Washingtor If 
| eve ation has been deceived by a man 


r ! 
the American nation has been deceived bs 





Washingt Let this history of the 
Federal Government instruct mankind that 
the ma of patriotism ma be wor t 
conceal the foulest designs against the pec 
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i | 
' ith th 

I time d the ruthle probing ol cr 

al historians Indeed, the great troul 

with Washington as a historical figure 1 


at far too few faults are discoverable 
in him Nowadays biographers zealou 


asual fits of temper and 








bursts of 1 language in a pious effort 
to prove that he w after all, flesh 1 
blood and not a arble statue 

A great part of that public did i 
heart yw the true Washington, for cor 
ten rary records show that when he dic 





three years after a flood of abuse had beer 








loosed upon | ne the natior incerel 
m ed. The poi t all is that Wasi 
t was choser ident the first time 
by unanimous consent, and there was 
opp ! worth mentioning to his re 
election But during his second admini 
tration the great business of founding 
itior plished iona 
politic emerge 1 
opposition party was strenuously alming at 
e Pre 1e@1 


The Sporting Theory of Justice 


\ In short, we began the national political 
! | " 

ime by « uusly blackguarding the Father 

f 














wit! it end ru 
n and retirir t | ite te Va 
ul great |} ar of the Federalist Part 
nothing should be omitted t 
ypular ejudice i t i 
influence. Any lie was good if 
f ul Ip to w 
rhis the sporting theory of pe 
vhich has obtained on and off ever since we 
" ad politic So far as I know, it t} 
theory I lit everywhere We | 
Is what tudents of the ublect Ca 
porting theory of justice. Monday Mr 
d Blank calls at a hardware store and pur 
chase i revolver Being nacqgu te 
with 1 has the salesman instr t 
her in d firing the weapon. Tur 
d he ca for further instructior Wed 
nesday she drops in at her husb office 
ind riddle im with bullets 


Now the statute on murder is a very 
simple affair. It says that whoever delib 
erately kills another shall be guilty, and 


on. There is no question whatever 













Continued from Page 27 


Mrs. Blank deliberately killed her husbanc 
But that simple statute has ver) 
with her trial Directed by counsel, she is 
” rmitted to stage 


iway back wher 





maiden and sang C} tmas carols with the 
reh choir on a snowy and moonlit vil 

t treet Loud ie) n supporting 

st She relates how 

the wicked city, 

{ s paradise like ar 

ri If she can show, o 





the r ind, the prosecuting at 
torney must do his utmost to persuade the 
ury that Blank was a dutiful husband 


and a high-minded gentleman exactly a 

ough the statute provided that only duti 
ful husbands and high-minded gentlemer 
were entitled to the protectior of the law 
Practically 


anything ar d ey 





It isa game each side drags it 
appeal 
rejudices of the Jury 
The bald fact that one person deliberatel, 
led another becomes only the small typ 
ibtitle of a play which is frankly ad 


dressed, not to law or reasor , Dut to emo 


ng that may 


» the emotions 











tion and prejudi If this account of the 
matter seems fanciful, turn back in your 
memory to case or to any other 
famous murder trial in that category. Es 


entially they are melodramas 


Political Mud: Slinging 
Such is the sporting theory of justice a 
applied in the United States 
when all the exaggeration 


The idea 
and melodra 
ic Claptrap on one s de are 


weighed 
iwainst all that on the other, the jury will 


























trike a true balance Each contestant is to 
heap its end of the scales until he runs out of 
mate ind the net « i then be 
the trut} It isa eerful theory for law 
\ ) t iy ! ive the te t ar 1 
et the gate re but one conspik 
is t of it make murder, under 
ta emot al ¢ r ince almost a 
e as basketball 
Politic ri n the por g the 
tagame in w y exaggeration is per 
ible provided it can get itself believed 
r the time being, and where no point that 
! appeal to prejudice or emotion 1s to be 
erlooked, Lincoln, like Was! 
bused in terms which, as tl 
marked in } w case , 
} e bee eemly if applied to 
pickpocket. Of course Lin« 
rton area g¢ a iu the j t but l 
( btle remember tl the last pre 
i il « impaigr i iumiable tatement 
it Senator Ha g ad ne » blood 
( N wide ilated Me wit 
egro b a thew ri have been ¢€ 
dowe With fine abilit 1 fine naracte 
The authors of the Harding hie were sayir 
thing about hi ability r characte! 
They simply hoped to score a point | 
ippealing to a very general and we A 
pre hice The game's gener e card 
! room for all points of that nature 
Probably no man of this generation ur 
derstood politic hette tha heodore 
Roosevelt. He considered it worth his wh 
to go into the Middle West 1 t 
el suit just for the sake of | t t 
al } t I the te ti ! ‘ t 
a the 
sp ‘ t T rhe Nii 
Clevela ent 
y trapping a | tunate 
) ad yY at VW i ‘ int 
y letter ( endu 
( yi ( re «rt 
the tact t t Li 
a es a given President 
the Cleveland plot knew 
that a letter of commendation under the 
British coat of arms would appeal t ul 
é ive prejudice against Eng a 
7 4 in the history of our time that 
James G. Blaine probably lost the pre 
dency because one of his friends, to Blaine’ 
great consternation, made an insulting re 
mark about Catholics. A like remark, i 
ilting any great body of electors, made by 


a fool friend of the Republican candidate or 
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Make Your Business 


Records Practical 
—Not Useless Statistics. 


Che years of 1921 and 1922 got 
phatically than ever their a 





good and tired of useless statis 
tics. 1923 started to clear house. 
Business demanded more prac 
tical records. With the year 1924 
our Sure-Trip and Sure-Quad 


books demonstrate more 





em 
| 

YELITY 
tO vive you complete ind con 


trolling records, which will bring 
out the necessary facts for 


practical analysis and management of your business. These 
Phey protect recs rds and 
profits. They produce more copies in one writing, and all copies 
are joined together when removed from the book. Thx 


make it possible to combine in one book two or more sets of 


books embody two unique features. 
also 


forms now 1n use. 


These Sure-] rips and Sure-Quads are the product of our experts, 
working in co-operation with our veteran salesmen, who know 
the best methods of the best firms in your line of 
44°° of these salesmen have been in our selling service contin 
uously for 15 to for 10 to 15 years his is an 
unmatchable record. With such training and such products 
our salesmen are most capable of applying the best standard, 
or special, forms to your business. 


' 
HUSINeSS, 


38 years; 26' 


Our leadership in the sales book industry extends back 40 years, to the estal 


; 
lishment by Samuel J. Moore, our President, of the first sales bool 








l tory 
' ' 
in America. Is it any wonder that al! kinds of business men come to us for 
! ; , , ; 
the latest and best systems for protecting their records and profit retailer 
manutacturers, wholesaler 1utomobile men, bottlers, hotel m t t 
How many f ¢} following nrofiter ne id —— ? 
V nany OF the Touowll | protecting ideas can you us¢ 
Periodic Statement System necessit t t I t | 
rit j . pl t 1 t re t il \ parat copy 
. \ ‘ { ! t j t i and 
‘ is of books are a 1 up to the minut 
frst of the 1 c wit a tl isual Sale from Sample—Delivery from 
laborious p1 ot it itiOr Warchouse 
Heavy hardware, h« f ings, fur 
t re if it ‘ > i | mpl if 
t i r fr t i 
i I ted 
20 ti 


Quicker Service for Manufacturers and 
W holesalers 
’ | 


Stock-Keeping—Perpetual Inventory 


| , P j { 
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the Democratic candidate in this year’s 
campaign might get more attention than 
the best-considered economic argument 
which the campaign may produce. That is 
one of the discouraging features of the situa- 
tion. Another discouraging feature is that 
so many of the professional players take 
the game in deadly earnest. Maybe that is 
the way with all games. 

I knew a college lad who accepted failure 
in various endeavors not merely with Chris- 


| tian resignation but with the most irre- 


pressible good humor. He failed in his 
studies, he failed to live within his allow- 
ance, he failed to pay his debts, he failed in 
other particulars of conduct, and still faced 
life with a wide grin. But when he failed 
in a critical juncture of a football game he 
sat down and wept like a heartbroken 
three-year-old and would not be comforted. 
That might be made into a parable of poli- 
tics. In the heat and frenzy of the contest 
professional players work themselves up to 
believing anything they want to believe. 
No doubt at the white-hot moment of 
writing, ‘‘Americus’’ and ‘“Portius’’ and 

Calm Observer”’ quite believed that Wash- 
ington was an odious villain, bent upon 
ruining his country. Probably this coming 
campaign will produce no exaggeration so 
preposterous a: 1 no lie so grotesque but 
that some professionals who repeat it will 
believe it—-passionately and devoutly —for 
the time being. 

After all, believing whatever you want 
to believe on any subject that touches your 
emotions is the easiest trick in the box. 
Without doubt, millions of citizens of the 
allied nations and of the Central Powers 
believed, for four years, the scandalously 
doctored war communiqués and war propa- 
ganda. 

Their emotions, profoundly agitated by 
the war. demanded belief, and belief was 
immediately forthcoming. 

That is why astute politicians are always 
looking for an emotional appeal. If you can 
once get Jones to believe that Smith in- 
sulted his wife, then it is quite easy to get 
him to believe that Smith embezzled the 
funds of the orphan asylum. Get a man’s 
heart all het up and his brain becomes a 
negligible organ Wherefore, naturally, 
politics keeps a sharp lookout for whatever 
will arouse passion and prejudice. 

The game has always been played that 
Way Maybe it always will be. The active 
contestants know its conditions and must 
expect such knocks as come their way. | 
am not speaking in their behalf. But this 
porting theory, it seems to me, must often 
be very confusing to the jury, and the best 
time for a juror to make up his mind on the 
issues of the campaign is before the shout 
ing begins. Probably no important meliora 
tion of the conditions of the game is to be 
expected from conservatives. 

In a general sort of way the conservative 
position is that games are to be played ac 
cording to established rules; but that very 
position limits them frightfully on the 
emotional! side. 


Melodrama in Politics 


To illustrate: The political curtain rises. 
The conservative stage manager announces: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, you see here a 
certain scene and a certain set of characters. 
Well, they’re going to stay pretty much 
this way te the end of the fifth act.” That 
dry announcement of itself drives a good 
many emotional members of the audience 
over to the radical show, where the stage 
manager promises a grand transformation 
scene, ushering in the millennium, in the 
third act. And since radicalism has always 
been an emotional movement, one can 
hardly expect that it will forgo any plausible 
appeal to passion and prejudice. 

Owing to the extraordinarily scrambled 
condition of pohtical parties in the United 
States, this year’s campaign will not be a 
clear-cut contest between conservatism and 

radicalism, yet whatever is really vital in it 
will probably turn in some fashion on that 
age-old division. It will be the duty of the 
radical to persuade as many people as pos- 
sible that the United States is in a frightful 
condition, and getting frightfuller with 
every tick of the clock. He will have much 
to say about invisible governments, money 
powers and other sha ed monsters that 
steadily devour the people’s substance. In 
comparison with the radical’s rich emo- 
tional equipment, the conservative has only 
a rather meager and threadbare outfit. He 
is compelled to admit that there is a great 
deal of poverty, a great deal of waste, a 


| great deal of ignorance and blunder and 
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bungie. He has to confess that, as he sees 
it, those things can be cured only slowly 
by the patient application of proved reme- 
dies. It sounds dry. 

A conservative is heavily handicapped 
in respect to those same invisible govern- 
ments, money powers and like dim beings 
that figure so prominently in the radical 
piece, because there is no putting a finger 
on them. When you read Poe’s well-known 
lines 

vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping frum out their condor wings 
Invisible wo! 


your mind conceives a terrible but in- 
tangible image. Its horror consists exactly 
in its formlessness. It has no exact outlines, 
no definite features, no functions that can 
be described in concrete terms. A natural- 
ist would say, ‘‘Let’s get the beast out here 
in the light, weigh him, feel his ribs, observe 
exactly how his wings flap and precisely 
what comes out of them when they are 
flapped.”” But under any such brutally 
realistic treatment the monster simply van 
ishes; at most you have nothing left but a 
common bat. 

That’s the way with invisible govern- 
ments and like stock dragons of radical- 
ism. If your radical can set the stage and 
arrange the lights to suit himself he will give 
you a very goose-fleshy impression of some- 
thing back in the shadow flapping condor 
wings; but ask him to put his finger on the 
beast’s specific acts. Exactly what does it 
do—except elect conservative Presidents, 
senators, representatives, governors and 
members of the state legislature at free and 
open elections? 


How are We Headed ? 


The last presidential election and the one 
before that were a good deal war product 
By November, 1916, this country’s atten 
tion had become absorbed in the tremen 
dous European struggle. It was constantly 
in everybody’s mind, with various power 
ful emotional reactions. In the West gen 
erally the most popular word about Wilsor 
was that he had kept us out of war. In 
some sections of the East that was the 
most unpopular word about him Ur 
doubtedly the war motive influenced, ir 
one shape or another, almost every voter in 
the country. And in 1920 the country wa 
still in a powerful backwash of the war 
disillusionment and reaction from wat 
enthusiasm played a large part in shaping 
the result of the election 

In regard to Europe we seem to have 
pretty well settled down. Presumably thi 
campaign will be dominated by domesti: 
motives, for the first time since 1912 
Meanwhile, since 1912—or since Europe 
set up that vast distraction of World War 
some things of significance have indubi 
tably happened in the United States. My 
notion of a campaign would begin with ar 
attempt to assess those things, find out 
where we have been going, and what polit 
ical policies have specifically helped or 
hindered. That leaves out most of the ro 
mance, for telling a man where he is at a 
given moment must always be a dull busi 
ness in comparison with telling him wher 
he might have been if only he had comnll 6 
rabbit’s foot or a magic carpet at the right 
moment. 

Yet even telling a man where he is affords 
play for the imagination. Undoubtedly he 
isn’t exactly where he wants to be. Nobody 
ever is. There is always something in the 
present situation that you would wish 
otherwise. So, in telling a man where he is 
you may invite his attention to what is 
agreeable in the situation, or to what is dis 
ugreeable. 

For example, since 1912 savings d 
posits in the United States have risen from 
$8,425,000,000 to $18,373,000,000 I put 
ciphers in place of the last six numerals, for 
easier reading. The number of savings ac 
counts, containing some duplications, now 
exceeds 30,000,000, which is more than the 
number of families in the country. You 
may place the emphasis on that, contrast 
ing it with _— state of Europe since 1912; 
or you may brush it aside and place the 
emphasis on the number of persons in the 
United States who have no savings account 
or other nest egg, as disclosed by the re- 
ports of charity organizations and by other 
evidence. But if you allege that an eco 
nomic, political and social scheme under 
which 30,000,000 people saved $10,000, 
000,000 since 1912 is nothing but organized 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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When Dad's day’s work is done, he’s enti- 
tled to some fun of his own. He’s earned a 
little time to himself. A spell of rest, a change, 
something different from the usual grind— 
that’s what he needs. 


So why should folks be fussy about little 
things like keeping-dinner-waiting when a fel- 
low is right in the midst of an all-absorbing, 
body-and-soul-satisfying little 
session of music—played by 
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| robbery of the common people by the pluto 
crats, you are obviously talking nonsense, 
or politics. 

Lighteen billions is a total of savings de 
posits that any other country has hardly 
even dreamed of. The accretion of $10, 
000,000,000 since 1912 is beyond the dream 
of any other country. Of the present total, in 
round numbers, New England has $3,100, 
000,000; the Middle Atlantic States— New 
York, Pe nnsylvania, and so on have 
$6,900,000,000; the East Central States 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, andsoon— have 
$4,600,000,000; the South $1,300,000,000, 
and the West Central and Pacific States 
$2,400,000,000 The total comes to nearly 
90 per cent of the national debt, or 60 per 
cent of the war reparations charged against 
Germany. In short it belongs in that myth 
ological arithmetic which ordinary people 
never heard of before the World War. It is 
all good money, equal to gold 

Again, the value of farm property, owned 
by over 6,000,000 proprietors, is placed by 
the census of 1920 at $78,000,000,000, an 
increase of $37,000,000,000 over 1910. You 
may look at that or at the offsetting fact 
that about two-fifths of these farms are 
mortgaged for one-third of their estimated 
value, or at the fact that the number of 
farms operated by tenants increased slightly 
over 4 per cent in the decade. But however 
you look at it, you must bear in mind that 
the census of 1920 was taken at the height 
of a boom in farmland prices. Since then, 
is happens after all rampant speculation 
there has been a large in quoted 
prices of farmlands, taking the country over 

The census puts the increase in value of 
farmlands alone from 1910 to 1920 at 
$26,000,000,000; but practically it was the 
same land. The number of farms increased 
but little, and the 
So we may dismiss that part of the increase 

being the result of marking up the quoted 
price of the same property. Likewise the 
value of livestock is mostly due 


dec line 


acreage only 9 per cent. 


Increase I! 


to higher prices jut the value of farm 
lildings in the decade increased some 
what more than $5,000,000,000 As the 


buildings are appraised separately from the 
land and irrespective of land price thi 
must be taken as a real gain; a aving, or 
accumulation of capital, at the rate of 
$500,000,000 a year 

Farmers sometimes figure as depositors it 
savings banks, but west of the Alleghanic 
their cash savings more often take the form 
of a time certificate of deposit issued by a 
commercial bank My Middle-Western 
farm neighbors almost to a man used to put 
their cash surplus in such certificates, draw 
ing 4 per cent interest. Many of them also 
kept a checking account for their day-to 
day working capital; but a time certificate 
of deposit was the stocking into which sur 
plus went. So $1,800,000,000 of time cer 
tificates of deposit in East Central and 
West Central States-— included in the above 
total of savings deposits -must embrace a 
good bit of farm savings in cash 


The Demand for Labor 


The number of farms and the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture increased 
hardly at all from 1910 to 1920. Probably 
both numbers are now substantially what 
they were before the war. In 1913 they 
turned out a net product of $6,926,000,000 
and in 1922 a net product of $10,579,000 
000. The increase is 52 while the 
price of goods, other than farm goods, ros« 
in the same time 59 per cent. In 1922, then, 


per cent, 


farmers were behind the procession. There 
had, however, been some good years in be 
tween In 1917 substantially the same 
number of agriculturists turned out a net 


product 89 per cent higher than that of 
1913; in 1918, 138 per cent higher, and in 
1919, 149 per cent higher. These figures are 
well above the increases in nonfarm goods 
Farmers were leading the procession. Com 
paring 1922 with prewar, it appears that 
the same number of agri —— turned 
out a greater quantity of all staple crop 
except cotton. The output per man is ri 
ing, and since 1922 some farm prices have 
risen. In 1923 farmers as a whole were un 
doubtedly better off than in 1922, although 
figures for 1923 have not been made up at 
this writing 

With regard to name earners the situa 
tion is clearer. The Government’s last cen 
manufactures covers 1921, which 
was a year of severe 





Sus of 


industrial depression 


following the collapse of a postwar boom in 
At the worst stage of ur 
4,000,000 hands were 


the year before 
employment some 
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idle. Consequently the average number of 


wage earners employed in factories that 
year was slightly smaller than in 1914, but 
this slightly smaller number of hands re- 
ceived more than double the wages paid in 
1914. Since 1921 the demand for factory 
labor has steadily increased, unemployment 
has practically disappeared and wages have 
risen still further 

Railroads, the next largest employers of 
labor, tell the same story. The number of 
hands employed in 1922 was practically the 
same as in 1914, but the amount of wages 
was double. Of course these higher wages 
affect the price of goods. For example, in 
1922, the fore part of which was a period of 
industrial depression, the roads hauled only 
a trifle more freight than in 1914, but the 
labor cost was double. And in manufa 
tures, multiplying the pay roll by two or 
more must be reflected in the price of goods 

So against the doubling of wages a higher 
cost of living must be set. The Department 
of Labor calculates that from the end of 
1914 to the summer of 1923 cost of living 
for a wage earner’s family increased about 
64 per cent. This is based on consumption 
of food, rent, « lothing, fuel, and so on, in an 
average workingman’s family But it is 
always necessary to keep in mind that there 
is no average workingman or average fam 
ily How could there be when the ave rage 
family consists of four and one-half persor 


Misleading Averages 


To illustrate, the G« 
siderable pains to describe the average 
farm in the United State It contair 
148.2 acres, is valued at $12,984, is worked 
by 1.9 persons, and so on. But the Goy 
ernment points out that this description 
would not fit any actual farm. No average 
would. To put it in the simplest way, the 
average weight of ten steers will not be the 
actual weight of any steer. And when you 
strike an average of millions of units, the 
result you get will by no means be a picture 
of any actual unit 

The great tractor-worked wheat ranche 
of the West, the New Jersey tru farm 
and the one-mule cotton fields of the ith 
all go in to make the average farm, whicl 
has precious little resemblance to any of 
them 

Most of all when you come to human 
units, with all their manifold individual 
characteristics, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that your averages are only arithmet 
ical conventions, useful enough for com 


vernment is at con 


parative purposes, but by no means picture 
of actual human being Mayl the 
socialistic millennium, when a benevolent 


commonwealth furnishes every citizen with 


the same food lothes, hall bedroom and 
ideas, we shall all be averages, and you cat 
tell one human being from another only | 
his number But that i me distance it 
the future 

I car prove by averages that a large part 


of the population of the United States ts at 
least half starved at this 
rl 


writing. Thus the 


average yeu wage in manufacturing and 


railroading is under $1300 The average 


family contains four and one-half persor 


When you deduct the averaye rent, cloth 
ing, fuel, lighting, doctor bills, and so on, 
which four and one-half persons consume 
according to variou appro ed tables of 
iverages, there is little left for food. Or, if 


ou prefer to deduct 


an average many milo! 


food first, then you 
of families out 


on the sidewalk with no roof over their 
heads and nothing to wear 

Of course these pay rolis contain great 
numbers of young person ingle persor 
two perso! in the ame family, and so 
on. When you look around the actual world, 
even in the worst district you find few 
families on the sidewalk or suffering from 


lack of food. Iti 


common experience that 


on the same income one man will have 
money in the savings bank and another will 
have his wife’s wedding ring in hock. Your 
iverage is useful if uu take it for what it 


is, but mis leading if you take it for flesh 
and b lood 

From the low point of depression in 1921 
to the spring of 1923 the outturn of manu 
factured goods in the United States in 
creased 40 or 50 per cent This means 
quantity, not value in money At present 
the output in quantity is equal to the high 
est point of the war. You haven't for 
gotten the commonplace that war greatly 
stimulated manufactures, and the insati 
able demand for war good 
expansion in manufacturing plant. We are 
making no war goods now, to speak of. Ex 
ports of manufactures are much smaller 


caused a large 
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rect from a refrigerator. More of it 
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wholesomeness and tempting appeal 
of the food depend upon how well 
the refrigerator or cooling room has 
done its duty. 


Every successful hotel or restaurant 
man recognizes this responsibility 
to his patrons, He installs adequate 
ellicient refrigerator equipment of 
a modern, sanitary type. 


The commercial refrigerator manu- 
facturer is his ally, and the ally of 
every purveyor of food, in thus pro- 
tecting your health. The refrigerator 
maker builds as only a specialist can 
build, scientifically. And his purpose 
is single—to provide the equipment 
which will economically keep the 
food you eat in wholesome, palat- 
able condition. 


Important facts about the relation of 
refrigeration to health are contained 
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than at the war peak of production. But 
the factories are turning out as many goods 
as ever. So we are consuming more peace 
goods—more good goods—than ever. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the affair, that 
can be accounted for only by a high and 
general state of prosperity. Only an im 
mensely rich home market could take this 
output of goods. 

In the year ending June 30, 1923, people 
increased their savings de posits more than 
$1,000,000,000. In two years such deposits 
increased by $1,700,000,000. And in the 
last two years people have bought more 
than 5,000,000 passenger automobiles 
over three-quarters of them being cars that 
sell for less than $1000. Here and there a 
plutocrat may buy a car priced at less than 
$1000; but the plutocratic consumption of 
cars in that class must be quite negligible. 
The output of cars selling for $4000 or 
more—really plutocratic cars—is only about 
1000 a month, while the output of cars sell- 
ing under $1000 exceeds 150,000 a month. 
At present the yearly automobile bill, in- 
cluding g repairs, tires, and so on, is put at 

$2,500,000,000. 

About 90 per cent of all the automobiles 
in the world are made and bought in the 
United States—three-quarters of them 
common-citizen, low-pricedmachines, Since 
the automobile is an object of universal 
desire, that seems a fair offhand compara 
tive test of the relative position of common 
citizens in this country. A good many 
other plain citizens, upon taking any fair 
survey of the state of the people here as 
compared with Europe, must be as sur 
prised as I am at those fellow citizens who 
are eager to see European economic ideas 
adopted here--even those economic ideas 
which are now rete soa established in 
Russia, where, by all accounts, a soup bone 
is by way of being a luxury. 

Other items might be mentioned. For 
example, that the assets of life-insurance 
companies, owned by millions of policy- 
holders, now exceed $8,000,000,000 and are 
growing at the rate of $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000 a year. But the broad facts 
are too evident to be disputed. 


Prosperity and Politics 


As it happens, the present state of affairs 
has come about under a conservative ad- 
ministration— or, really, under 136 years 
of conservative administration. The politi- 
cal party that came into power in 1800 
considered itself very radical and was so 
considered by its opponents. It allowed 
Hamilton’s bank to die at the expiration of 
its charter; but otherwise, in practical effect, 
it left the work of its conservative prede- 
untouched. The Supreme Court 
continued to hand down decisions which 
not only upheld national sovereignty but 
affirmed that a contract, whether made by 
a publie body or a private individual, must 
be strictly observed. That was more or less 
the nub of the matter. The court would 
not let a state repudiate its deliberate ac- 
tion, although inflamed public sentiment at 
the moment demanded repudiation, and 
even though the original action had prob- 
ably been procured by bribery. The state 
through its duly elected representatives 
had made the bargain. Let the state live 
up to it. States and the people themselves 
were bound by the Constitution which they 
had adopted. There were great sputters of 
indignation, but the decisions stood. In 
practical effect it has always been a con- 
servative government. 

I do not recall any specific political ac- 
tion that has played an important part in 
producing this present prosperous state of 
the country. Here and there government 
has helped—for instance, in 1921, when un- 
employment was at its worst and some 
4,000,000 hands were idle. Various things 
of that kind may be cited; but they were 
all by way of putting a shoulder to the 
wheel, giving the old coach a boost, and not 
by way of making any extensive changes in 
its machinery, direction or mode of opera- 
tion. They were conservative actions. 

To be sure, since the war, politics has 
bestowed a new high-tariff law upon us. 
Now if you listen to political discussions of 
the subject, all the difference between na- 
tional prosperity and national ruin is bound 
up in the question of high tariff or low 
tariff. Low tariff, says one side, will sap the 
lifeblood of our manufactures, make us the 


cessors 
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easy prey of foreign competitors and even- 
tually reduce our wage earners to chron ic 
une mployme nt and destitution. High tar- 
iff, says the other-side, will put the mass of 
consumers at the mercy of protected mo- 
nopolists and eventually bring us around 
to the same state of chronic destitution. 
You know the arguments. They have been 
repeated for fully 100 years. In fact, for 
more than 100 years they have formed one 
of the chief st iple s with which the sporting 
~— of politics has dealt. 

3efore this present tariff act was passed 
ah. duties were the lowest since the 
Civil War, and commodity prices wert 
much the highest since the Civil War 
Under this high tariff, commodity prices on 
the whole have declined materially. In 
fine, tariff is only one factor among a great 
many. Other factors may, and usually do, 
far outweigh it in importance. Tariff is i: 
finitely far from being the life-and-death 
matter which both represent it as 
being. They play a game with us on the 
established principle of each side claiming 
everything in sight. 

Whether you review the last four years 
or take the whole 136 years, you will find 
that politics’ contribution to the result has 
been quite largely of a negative sort. Once 
a real government " established at Wash- 
ington, about the best that politics could 
do for the country, taking it by and large, 
has consisted in letting things alone 


sides 


Time for a Calm Look 


been pros- 
as a whole 
than any 


For 136 years the country has 
perous and the American people 
have been decidedly better off 
other numerous people on earth when, in 
the common phrase, bu has been 
good. Barring war, the per rence betweer 
good times for busines vad times for 
business has made an incom : ibly greater 
difference in the state of tt e common 
people than any political action has made 
or than any political action could make. In 
1919 the factories employed 9,096,372 wage 
earners and paid them $10,533,000,000 in 
wages. In 1921 poor times had come. The 
same factories employed only 6,946,570 
wage earners and paid them but $8,200,- 
000,000 in wages—this latter figure, how- 
ever, as mentioned above, being more than 
double the amount of wages paid in 1914 
to a slightly larger number of wage earners 
Business recovery began in 1922, and the 
fac tory pay roll wage earners, exclusive 
of salaried employes doubt back 
to the peak. That is far more important to 
labor and to the country than any litical 
action could be. Good business, increased 
production, is the best thing for the country 
that has yet been discovered 

The other day, as you doubtless read in 
your newspaper, a big industrial concern 
set up a mercury boiler by which about 
double the amount of power is obtained 
from a given quantity of fuel. In 
things lies the prosperity of the peopl On 
the other hand, the true enemies of the 
people of the United States are not fogg y 
invisible governments, but waste and strife 
For one instance that comes readily .to 
hand, the Post Office Department not long 
ago was prosecuting fraud which involved 
a total loot of about $140,000,000. Those 
who have studied the subject carefully 
conclude that fake-investment swindlers of 
one sort and another take a toll of $500, 
000,000 or more a year. Preventable wastes 
in production and distribution run to huge 
figures. The waste of strife in the form of 
strikes is the same thing economically as 
the waste of war, on asmaller scale. Capable 
government can help here; but obviously 
by far its greatest possible contribution 
to the cure of waste will consist in cut 
ting down the enormous national, state 
and local tax bill, which now takes one 
dollar out of every eight of the total yearly 
income of the people. 

All of which, no doubt, is quite dry. It 
is difficult to get any emotional reaction out 
of a multiplication table. But without 
doubt the emotional reactions will be of 
fered you in ample measure later. Politics, 
played on the sporting theory, specializes 
in them. Before the play begins and you 
are distracted by the spectacle of Eliza 
escaping over broken ice with bloodhounds 
at her heels, it seems to me a good time for 
the ordinary citizen to take a calm look 
about. 
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ABOVE are four of the many popular Bicycle backs. Every 
L Bicycle design satisfies card players because all Bicycle 





backs are 
scientifically designed so the eye is not 
conscious of them and yet easily dis- 
tinguishes the separate cards. 





Every card player should . 
have this book But back designs alone are not responsible for 
lay ask you Bicyele reputation. In every other detail 


uurt vis ma 
of playing card manufacture Bicycle su- 
periority is known and appreciated by 


card players. 


Their perfect finish means easy dealing. 

Official Rules of Card Games a i . : . 
ed Naa Their big indexes mean accurate play- 
liow to Ply Auctio Bridge . a he . . . 
iditneaa” ing. Their high-grade materials mean 
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for the French dramatic rights and wrote a 
long enthusiastic letter explaining exactly 
how he would like to treat it as a play. As 
his scenario seemed to me to stick too 
closely to the book, I sent him my own 
play, of which every actor-manager in 
London was afraid, because my hero, 
otherwise charming, cheated at cards for a 
living. Oddly enough he liked it, and sug- 
geste da colli aboration, which I jumped at. 
This consisted of the gr: afting of one or two 
of his ideas into the piece as I had written 
it, and its transl wolag not adaptation, into 
French. The scene was left in its English 
setting, because, of course, the second-son 
question— if it is a question—is peculiar to 
England 

One of my ideas in the novel, and not a 
bad one, was that hereditary titles should 
go down a step with every succession until 
they were worked out—a quick business in 
the case of a baronet, but a longer process 
in the case of a duke. This would mean 
that the sons, grandsons and_ great 
grandsons or other heirs of men who had 
received titles as a reward for services must 
earn them again if they could by climbing 
back up the ladder, thus doing away with 
the frequently unfortunate inheritance of a 
fine old title by someone unable to bear it 
with the dignity it required. Otherwise it 
dies with honor—a nasty jar to certain 
politicians who sold titles with which to 
buy barbed wire to preserve themselves 
within. 

The work was finished quickly, arrange 
ments made immediately for its production 
at the Théatre Réjane, with Arlette 
D'Orgére in the girl’s part and an excep 
tionally fine company in her support, and 
1 we nt to Paris to attend the second week’s 

hearsals. This was a pleasant and even 
actin reversal of the usual order of 
things, which had hitherto taken me to 
Paris to see French plays with Frohman for 
the English and American stages. From the 
Hotel de Crillon, of which I was very fond, 
with its sweeping view across the Place de 
la Concorde and its nearness to the Bois, I 
went to the theater, there to be received 
not as in America, where the author is re 
garded merely as the easily convertible 
weakling who has written a play which 
everybody is going to alter as ruthlessly a 
possible, but as Monsieur le Maitre, first 
by two of the inevitable tall-hatted, black 
coated persons who haunt the foyer of 
every Paris theater and afterward by the 
collaborator and director and every mem 
ber of the company. Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity, as the old man said to someone 
who probably earned a sort of living by the 
pen, and I make no bones about saying that 
I found this treatment most refreshing and 
perfec tly correct. 


Vernacular English 


Rehearsals began at half past nine in the 
evening, and being a punctual creature who 
even errs on earliness, t was welcomed by 
the Bertons when they came in late 
Berton, a short untidy man with restive 
hair, who suffered from reactions from an 
exuberant enthusiasm and energy, his wife, 
a very stout lady, as round as she was high, 
with a too remarkable knowledge of Eng 
lish, which led her into the frequent use of 
our swear words as though they were terms 
of colloquial affection. She started off by 
calling out, for instance, “Ah, by Jove, but 
here is my dear old bloody ’Amilton,” 
which flung me into a panic. And after 
that every time I came into her line of 
vision she saw me red 

She had lived a good deal in a part of 
London, it transpired, where water-vart 
men loaded up with water, and had heard 
them use this quaint expletive with the usual 
persistence from her window all day long 
My panic increased when, with another 
full, round, good-natured roar, she caught 
Miss D’Orgére’s attention on the stage, 
summoned her over the bridge across the 
pit of the orchestra and presented m«e 

At something after twelve that night, the 
rehearsal having run along with delightful 
smoothness, except when one young actor 
had burst into a passion of tears at his in- 
ability to please himself in a scene in which 
everybody else considered him to be ex« ep- 
tionally fine, I became aware of subtle 
movements in the shadows at the back seats 
of the stalls. To my astonishment I found 
that two rows at least were filled with peo- 
ple of both sexes, who were watching the 


proceedings with rapt attention and in- 
terest. Asking Madame Berton who they 
were and why, I was told that they were 
dear old ruddy actors and actresses who 
had just come from their various theaters 
to watch and study the direction of her hus- 
band and the work of their confreres of the 
stage. A few of them were famous, and all 
of them—because the French stage is not, 
like others, free to all without teaching and 
diplomas, a sort of public golf course— were 
good. Some of them wilted in spite of this 
wonderful love of their art and left before 
one. Others joined our vivid, cackling, 
childlike party at a near-by café and ate 
enough supper to feed a starving town. 

Berton, a little beyond the time of life 
for early morning gayety, sagged, but his 
buoylike wife was in her element, leading 
the shouts of laughter, inventing strange 
and devastating dishes and raising her 
cognac to untranslatable toasts. A remark 
able woman of great intelligence, energy 
and wit, who appeared to be able to do 
without sleep and could talk on any sub 
ject at any moment of the day or night. In 
fact, nothing stopped her. Having no chil 
dren, she was at that time taking care of 
a good looking little relative, whom she 
dressed in the costume of a Scotch pipe 
major and introduced to me as Le Ma 
grégor. It was not at once that I discovered 
that she meant MacGregor, The poor littl 
man was the laughingstock of all the small 
boys in Paris, who, if they lived to vo 
through the war, learned to show a health 
ier respect for our Ladies of Hell. They 
hold them, with the rest of the vallant men 
who helped to keep France from her in 
vader, in small gratitude now. 


An Anxious First Night 


There were no other girls quite so pretty 
as Arlette, but several quite as charming 
There were strange dark women with dead 
white faces and scarlet lips, equally at home 
probably in Salome, Magda or La Femme 
de Men Ami, and men of all types and age 
the young ones smart, with well-groomed 
heads, the others eccentrically hirsute, with 
Dante profiles or heavy St. Bernard jow! 
It was a merry meal, often repeated during 
the course of rehearsals and ending alway 
with the flamboyant departure of the Ber 
tons for their house near Enghien, in a 
dusty, rattling automobile of ancient vii 
tage, to sleep until seven o'clock 

| have a notion that the production wa 
backed by Baron Henri de Rothschild. The 
translation of the novel was, at any rate 
dedicated to him in flowery language and 
ran through numerous editions. He wa 
present, too, if I remember rightly, at the 
répélition générale, when first-night Pari 
poured into the ample spaces of the ThéAtre 
{éjane—artists, actors, authors, critic 
easily recognizable by their make-up, and 
those members of sox iety who enjoyed the 
thrills of uncertainty that belong to such an 
occasion. Watching them arrive from an ur 
seen corner, I filled a small book with swift 
caricatures 

sat in the author’s box with Bertor 
who was as nervous as a horse, and after 
the second act, everything having gone well 
till then, went round to Miss D’Orgére’ 
dressing room to offer congratulations 
the thing todo. Her room had been = 
appropriately into a bower of apple blo 
soms and was filled with men and bonbons, 
and while she changed from head to foot 
for her next appearance she received exag 
gerated murmurs of praise and kissed fin 
gers with the coolness of a star. This wa 
all the more remarkable because she had 
only just graduated from the Folie 
Re rgere, 

Towards the end of the first scene of the 
third act, however, there was a sensation 
which, but for Berton, would have sent me 
out into the street and the first available 
cab to my hotel. It came at the moment 
when Lord Francis Delemere, Franki, a 
they called him, had flung a victim from his 
house who loved his wife and had discov 
ered their nefarious plan of earning a liv 
ing, bringing everything to an end. The 
young couple were together in their well 
conducted London house, discussing suicide 
as the only way out, when Joan told her 
adoring husband of the price of Denbigh 
Schmitt’s silence, which was to give him a 
fortnight of her life, Before Franki could 


find words to comment on this ghastly 


sacrifice the whole house sprang to its feet, 
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calling out, ‘‘Non, non, c’est impossible,”’ 
which stopped the play and made a riot. 

With an icy spine, I was just about to 
rise and get away with a whole skin when 
Berton laid a triumphant hand on my arm 
and said, “‘ Succés fou.””’ The storm subsid- 
ing, Franki refused, with deep emotion, to 
save the position by any such horrible ex- 
pedient and the curtain fell to roar upon 
roar of applause. It was an astonishing mo- 
ment, especially in Paris, where its play- 
goers are accustomed to much stronger 
meat than that. And so Bridge, as Berton 
called the play, went over with that sophis- 
ticated audience and champagne flowed 
freely later at the Café de la Paix. In fact, 
in the swelling hours of the morning, the 
more thirsty of us drank it from the urns 
the bottles had been standing in. Polaire, 
the lady with the smallest waist, and Gaby 
Deslys, the lady with the most charming 
knees, were both present. 

I had breakfast that morning with Miss 
Elisabeth Marbury, a very dear friend of 
mine, to whose sound sense and great 
ability I owed, as many other dramatists 
did, much gratitude. She had no objection 
to my sitting down in evening clothes. 
When I dined at her little gem of a house in 
New York the other night it was utterly 
impossible to believe that so much water 
had flowed under the bridges and so much 
champagne had been emptied into the Hud 
son since that rather unsteady breakfast at 
the old Crillon years before. 

A dozen things,'in addition to the time 
devoted to the production of Bridge, had 
delayed me from sitting down to work on a 
new novel, the delivery of which had come 
uncomfortably close. Just at the moment 
when I had made up my mind as to what 
I felt in the mood to write after that period 
of broodiness, so disastrous to everyone 
near by, during which, like hens that sit on 
eggs, every writing man goes through, I 
went blind. Or rather, having something 
inconveniently the matter with my eyes, 
I was rendered blind through the necessity 
of wearing a bandage. A nice kettle of fish! 
With barely six weeks in which to fulfill my 
contract and dig my way through eighty 
thousand words, I hadn’t a dog’s chance to 
be able to use a pen. I was intensely wor 
ried and anxious. To be late with the bool 
meant missing the season, annoying my 
publisher and making a vacuum in my 
fluctuating bank account. It happened, 
luckily, that my brother Arthur was having 
a vacation from his cramming shop and he 
suggested that I dictate the book to him. 


The Stury of Plain Brown 


Dictate? I had never done, or conceived 
the possibility of doing, such a thing. De 
scription, possibly, but not dialogue, with 
out the chance to polish a point. It seemed 
absurd. But time was flying as its wont is 
and something had to be done, however 
desperate; and so one day after tea I got 
as near to this new and apparently hopeless 
experiment as sitting down with my feet on 
my desk-- stuck, mumchance and fearful 
utterly blacked out. And for an hour I sat 
there wordless, wondering what to say, un 
til at last, angry, | made a dash at it, and, 
by Jove, it went! At first very slowly, as 
though I had never rolled words along 
before; then with a little more confidence, 
and presently so fast that my brother, writ 
ing in longhand, yelled for mercy and I had 
to put on the brake 

The end of it was that I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life. The luxury of 
lying in a comfortable chair while another 
man underwent the physical annoyance of 
writing, wrestling with a self-filling pen, 
trying to find a comfortable place for feet, 
was indescribable. The pleasure, too, of 
looking ahead, although sightless, of seeing 
where one was going without the impedi 
menta of blotting paper and inkpot, the 
falling of loose tobacco and all the rest of it, 
was all too good for words. It is true that 
the book was easy and light, about boys 
and girls and love, and the attitude of 
elderly people towards their young ones 
who were confident of uncertain wings, with 
a case of mistaken identity to play with and 
a place that I knew and loved. Be that as 
it may, the chapters were going from the 
typist to the publisher. I could rewrite 
nothing, add nothing, or cut. It gave mea 
sense of adventure, a feeling of daring and 
responsibility and a new relish for the job. 

The book that came out of the dark was 
called Plain Brown, a Summer Story, in 
which a young Oxford man, who was, of 
course, by no means plain, but who had no 
hyphen and no final e to his name, went 
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for a groom in the Thames-side house of the 
next Lord Mayor of London 
having to earn a living and that of his dog, 
he was too well educated to do so in any 
other way. 

It happened that at the moment of his 
entrance into this family the son of Lord 
Southwater disappeared from his haunts 
to the complete mystification of Scotland 
Yard and the amateur detectives of the 
Because Brown wore a stringless 
eyeglass from time to time, and was mod- 
eled on the typical lines of all good crick- 
eters, the family leaped to the conclusion 
that they were romantically harboring the 
missing man and treated him as 
Giving him a cigarette holder on which 
there were the initials of this person—a 
pure accident--I was inundated with let 
ters from people who wanted to know how, 
having no acquaintance with the missing 
man, he came by such a thing, and it was 
necessary to keep handy a large supply of 
typewritten answers to satisfy the curios 
ity of the readers of the book. 


because, 


press. 


such 


Writing Against Time 


In course of time, having done nothing 
with the idea for the play which I had re 
fused to twist out of recognition for the 
actor-manager, as I have already described, 
I used it in a novel, which I called The 
Blindness of Virtue. It was very well re 
ceived, and when my young brother came 
down from Oxford for the summer vac, and 
on the third hole of a golf course on which 
we fought bogey with daily persistence and 
fluctuating success, asked me why I didn’t 
make a play of it, I replied that it was no 
earthly use to do so, because the boy’s part 
would be far too good to permit its being 
produced under the existing system of 
actor-managership I said that nothing 
would ever induce me to dramatize it. It 
would be a hopeless waste of time But on 
the sixth green a sudden itch to do so be 
came so painful that I foozled an easy putt 
and on the seventh tee sliced my drive into 
a bubbling stream. That settled the ques 
tion 

I said, “Come on. Let’s go and do the 
damn thing.”” And we turned up a game 
that had gone to pieces, stalked back to the 
clubhouse, mounted bicycles, rode home 
and started in 

With the book to help me, I dictated the 
first act before dinner, the second act before 
falling, dog tired, into bed, the third act be 
fore lunch the following morning, and the 
last act in the small hours of that 
Spending the whole of the next day in going 
all over it, [sent it up to London to a typist 
and returned to the golf course considerably 
lighter in weight, and with nothing on my 
mind to undermine the 
tion without which one 
occupy oneself with marbles 
golf That was Tuesday Or 
I went to town, called for the typed play 
and was on my way home to look it over 
what it was like hark 
Kenyon, a young actor, who had taken a 
lease of the Little Theater in the Adelphi 
saw me, crossed the street and said, ‘*Why 
don’t you make a play of The Blindness of 
Virtue? To which I said “IT have,” gave 
him one of the copies and arranged to stay 
in town until he rang me up and gave me 
his decision. This he did, and with healthy 
enthusiasm told me that he would like to 
put the piece into rehearsal the following 
Monday if he could play the boy Quick 
work and very interesting. Not without a 
touch of excitement too. It might turn 
out that my decision, in spite of a feeling of 
disheartenment, had been a good one, and 
worth turning up a round of golf for, after 
all. But it seemed to me that Kenyon was 
better suited, with his direct and rather in 
cisive manner and nice earnestness, to play 
the vicar than the boy 

We dined together that night to discus 
the whole matter, which was of vital im 
portance to us both, and eventually Ken 
yon was persuaded to tackle the part of the 
older man, and we cast the other characters 
on the back of a menu, with the exception 
of the boy. Where on earth was he? Among 
the names that we wrote down were those 
of Margery Maude, Polly Emery, Louie 
Emery, Beryl Faber for the vicar’s wife, 
and Kenyon’s dog for the vicar’s boon 
companion. The puzzle was where to find 
that boy. The next day every theatrical 
agent was applied to and all available 
young actors scrutinized. No luck 

On the Saturday night, extremely wor- 
ried, I went out to an outlying theater to 

Continued on Page 157 
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ugly. These shown on this page are little jewels, yet their cost wa 
moderate and upkeep nothing for painting and repairs. They will be a 
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Continued from Page 154 
see an actor who was playing a small 
found Owen Nares, by all that was fortu 
nate, and bought him off. Heading this 
ideal company, who were as as mus 
tard on the play, with Harker designing the 
scenery Kenyon set the pace, 
fast one. We were 
tneater in the 


Itsol appened 


part 





keer 


and it was a 
determined to open the 
quickest possible time 

that the Londor 
papers were in the middle of a feud against 
the censorship. The Lord ¢ ‘ 


issued the 


howe ver, 


‘*hamberlain’s 
department, whict heense t 


periorm a play, had been bitte riv attacked 








A very fine piece of work by Grany 
Barker had been refused its license 
others 1 come under the 
Rerna let himself go a 
petit ts had gone torward 
whit : had refused to sig? 
begging for the abolition of the censor's 
office, and there had been in fact a great 
stirring up, an unholy row e press was 





t part all on the side of the dram 


atists, and wher on the Friday before 
our Monday-night premiére t got about 
that The Blindne of Virtue had not beer 
granted a license and was about to join the 


, the 
blazed once 
ipmitted to the cer 


whole thing opened 


more 


ron the day that we began rehearsing 

1 it is perfectly true that no license 
had ar ed. There was much heartburning 
nd anxiet Ker m had been put t 
yreat expe ne had the theater on | 
hands, the company had worked like Tro 


dea of being labeled a 





i man who had written an unproduceable 
I No one had said or written a word 
agall tne nove Far to the contrar 
let ; 
saturday went! with the papers cra 
ling ind unday came without a license 
Qn the Sunday afternoor however, Ker 
mand I rece ed a summons to appear at 
the | d Chamberlan otlice and clic 
heels to Sir Douglas Dewson in St. James’ 
Palace his we did, wondering what the 
( Ker was to be our fate, and found the 
tall ex dier Lord Chamberlain, cool and 
turbabl i charming little roon 
From him we gathered, during a most 
affable conversation, that the rather Gil 
bertlan proce ol passing upon the play 
had not ended in the necessary license be 


cause, alter it had beer 


reported upon b 


the experienced per once a critic, Whose 
duty it was to act as a rt of customs offi 
cer with | tle piece of white chalk, it 
had to b wked at by other higher officer 


Getting the License 


I don’t 
when certain lines or 
and then I 
wagging and a final vote 
there 
ble and even great relu 
pr duction of a pla 

things that had been written dowr 
as objectionable and over a rigid line no one 
was permitted to step, 

The whole business was extremely childish 
and irritating, but I would have nothing to 
do with the petition, pre ferred the 
Lord Chamberlain's department to that of 
one in Seotland Yard, which would lay the 
theater open to the arbitrary complaint of 
the faddist and the sort of pure person to 
whom everything was indecent. At any rate 
the officials were scattered at that moment ir 

irious parts of the United Kingdom, one in 
Ireland and the other in Scotland, and the 
was that the script was still 
wandering about. Would I, as the author, 
give my word of honor that there was noth 
ing in the play to which the least objectior 

upon 
status 
marriage, 
I would and did. 


think they ever read it, except 
scenes were questioned 


suppose there was much head 
l am certain that 
to make trou 
tance to stop the 

" 


There were obvious! 


Was no hendish desire 


certain 





i 
because I 


consegq ue nce 


the sov- 
of the 
and so 
More 
Douglas 
résumé of its 


Ter 


taken, no attack 
King, the 
church, the sanctity of 
forth and so on? 
over I laid the play before Sir 
Dawson, gave him a brief 
idea, and warmly supported Kenyon’s of 
to place a box at the disposal, for the first 


of all the censors! ip 


could be 


ereignty of the 


performance, 

“Very good,” replied Sir Douglas Daw 
son, ‘‘here’s the then.”” And he 
signed it with a flourish, and al! was well 

But in the meantime Beerbohm Tree, at 
the mercy of a phrase, had rushed into 
print in the Pall Mall Gazette, and writter 
something to the effect that 
would always be necessary so long as dram 
atists insisted upon standing on the edge 
of a sewer. is was pointed at me, al 
though Tree had not read the 


license 


censorship 


novel, the 








play or attended any of the rehearsals. And 


so, in a perfectly friendly manner, | spoke‘ 


to him on the telephone and told him that il 
he did not apologize for that unwarranted 
and inexcusable remark, which had doubt 
ess given him great delight to roll over the 
tongue, I should be obliged most regretfully 
t him to my lawyers. His wit 
drawal, immediate and agitated, which | 
wrote for him, appeared in the Pall Mall 
on the Monday, thus making pistols for two 
and coffee for one, or its modern and more 
expensive equivalent, a quite 
proceeding. 

But the paragraphs 
revival of the storm an 





oO reter 


unnecessary 





1 the papers, the 
he nasty insinua 
tions in the gossip had had their natural 
effect. The theater was bombarded for 
seats by all those people who hope to enjoy 
evening against which they 
might howl a protest the following day 
Very few of them found room, 
theater was little and all the seats had gone 
It was really rather a wonderful night, 
and what is euphoniously called all London 
was present. Cyril Maude had 
lighted with his daughter, as he 
reason to be Her 


alt! 





a Salacious 


because the 


been de 
had every 
was exqul 


performance 


te. Kenyor ough still hankering after 
the boy’s part, made a fine, direct, manly 
ir in the early forties; Beryl Faber did 
her usual delicate and beautiful work as hi 


1¢ Polly hmery 


» everything he 


gave sympathetic laugh 
touched, and the dog 
eurtain 


wa o natural he brought down the 


f the first act, first to a gasp of appreher 
na to what appeared to be going to 
ippen t the men in the orchestra and 

then toa roar of delight because it did 


The Sword of Damocles 


Owen Nares, unknown to London, was 
watched with immense interest and instant 
ng, and when at the end of the third act 
he rose to a great height of genuine and 


emotion uught down the 
house. It was the finest piece of acting by 
g man of a most winning and delight 
and personality that had 

It stirred the women 
omething ike hysteria, 


iyoul 


ful appearance 


been seen for ve 





n the audience into 


e curtain rose and fell as though a Caruso 


had been discovered and there was much 
waving of searfs and handkerchiefs All 
this was repeated when the play was over 
Chere was a persistent call for the author 
and with icy extremitie ind something in 
my throat 1 went on with the company 


ind having to say the usual few stammering 
told the true story of the delayed 
pointed to the box which contained 


quietus to the 


words, 
COMSE 
t censors and gave the 
nasty gossip 

In! » part that Ber | Faber ever played 


» brave and beau 





Wa ne til in her last 
one. This was in the following year when 
vith a specially chosen company of Londor 


Ameri 


would happen to The 


iver she was to sall for ain the 


iutumn to see 


Blindness of Virtue there. The Titanic had 
gone down, turning over the heart of the 
civilized world At a benefit performance 
that had been arranged for certain of the 


irvivors she was to act a one-act play 
mine called Daughters, with 
Winifred Emery and Polly Emery She 
had been nursing her mother through pneu 
monia and came to London feeling per 
fectly well. But as the rehearsals proceeded 
a sudden frightening cough made it impos 
sible for her tospeak. She was taken to my 
rooms in the Albany and put to bed \ 
doctor was called in. Then her father, who 

loctor, came, and shortly after that 
several large and ominous-looking tubes of 
oxygen were brought 
burned up her lung and during 
cf the fourth day of her illness she 
turned to her father and saic quietly, ‘So 
this is death.” 


f Soldier 





Was a 


Double pneumonia 
r the alter 


noon 


In 1911 and 1912 all Murope wa na 
strange and uneasy frame of mind. The 
shadow of the sword of Damocles lay or 





Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, Vienna 
and the smaller capitals, and London. Gov 
ernments, for that 
from the public, woke, startled, from 
leep. They must have heard the distar 
stirring of the Four Hor 


A por aly pse 





reasons were nidder 


emer! al The 
In 1910, as long before as that, a grea 
German genera! had said to a Dutch o 
attached for the maneuvers If Russia 
ever mobilizes we must fight at once.” 
Maxse had kept alive the stamped-out 
work of Lord Roberts and wee! by 
had been forcing the attention of hi 
inevitable war 
embassies shuddered from time to time, 


week 
readers 
Fy reign offices and 
but 


to an 
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The solid, tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
lissue toilet paper contain 2500 sheets (5x54 
inches) of better paper, actually costing less per 
. year than the uncertain quality, loosely wound 


rolls you bave perhaps been using. 


Four rolls in a carton tucked away in a corner of 
the closet shelf contain a full year’s supply for 


the average family. 


Iry this better way of buying toilet paper. 
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Why There’s Money in It 
‘or Subscription Representatives 


HE 


than tw 


POST is demanded by 


ind a quarter million put 


more 


‘rs — keen business men and thinking 


men trom practically every commu 


wintry. And they buy it at 


the full advertised 


nity in the 
price; for we offer no 
cut rate clubbing offers ot 
any kind other than the 


ition itself 


premium 
inducements of 
heer merit of the publi 
$5.00 to $50.00 a Week Extra 


his very demand has 


necessitated a 
taff of local subscription representatives 
to care tor subscribers and to 
send us new subscriptions, not only for 
The Saturday Evening Post but also for 
The Ladies Home Journaland The Coun 


try Gentleman Toa l 


uur present 


aryge number ot 


these workers we pay $5.00, $10.00 or 
$50.00 a week extra. 

Right now we are in need of more men 
and women to represent our interests in 
their localities—we need someone in 
your vicinity. It doesn’t have to be 
anyone who has had sales experience ot 
who ts out of a job. It does have to be 
someone who is willing to try work 
which is easy, pleasant and dignified 

You Need No Experience 

How about you? We can tell you, 
witha certainty born of years of experi 
ence, just what to do and say to make ex 
tramoney. No matter how busy you are 
or what your age,a remarkable cash offer 1s 
yours for the asking. Let us prove to you 
that there's money in it. Write today to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
739 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hoped against hope. Armies and navies 
everywhere went through feverish moments 
of polishing, then simmered into ordinary 
routine. Officers, with their ears to the 
ground, said “This is the year” to their 
governments and went on playing bridge, 
because the men who were in power, with- 
out being powerful, giggled, talked intel- 
lectual bosh, pursued the usual policy of the 
ostrich, and left it to their foreign ministers 
to play chess. 

The German ambassador in London was 
either blind or deaf, or being stuffed like a 
Michaelmas goose with Liberalism. At 
any rate, as subsequent events have proved 
with tragic conclusiveness, he was taught 
to believe that in the event of a German 
attack on France, whether through Belgium 
or not, Mr. Asquith and company would 
only honor the Entente Cordiale to the 
extent of supplying our friends with am- 
munition. It was written. There was no 
frankness between governments. A certain 
amount of puerile cunning, which goes by 
the name of diplomacy, and that was all. 

In the streets, in the clubs, in drawing- 


| rooms and on golf courses men were saying 


“When Germany starts fighting,’ and let- 
ting it go at that, with a shrug of the 
shouiders. What else were men to do? 
There was no strength or wisdom or cour- 
age, and little honesty in any of the leaders, 
only funk and weak hoping and eyewash. 
God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the 
world. 

But one night early in 1912 a great ball 
was given at Covent Garden Opera House 
in which three thousand of London’s 
amusement-seeking people indulged in an 
orgy of Orientalism, then the fashion, set by 
Reinhardt’s Sumurun and Knoblock’s Kis 
met. I led the procession, with a party of 
thirty people, as Abdul; and, ignoring the 
shadow of the sword, everyone, in the most 
fantastically exquisite costumes, danced and 
played the fool. Members of the Lords 
and Commons, army and navy, diplomacy 
and the stage, mixed in a phantasmagoria of 
color, and as I was shooting a comically fat 
man below my box with a soda-water si- 
phon to the painful mirth of the man at my 
side, one of the men in power, he gripped 
me by the arm suddenly and said, ‘ This 
means war.”” He must have been shocked 
at this gay riot at such a moment when he, 
better than most men, knew to what sort of 
Armageddon all Europe was drifting. 


A Wordy Spanking 


We may have seemed to deserve a kick 
in the face. But nothing was done, and 
London, like Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, put in a good time, with the 
subconscious feeling that it was dancing on 
the crater of a voleano. A short life and a 
merry one, and certain people related to the 
English Government set a rather nasty 
pace. They ran downhil! into scandal, 
strange nights in steamboats, with drown- 
ings, and the like. The Westminster stage 
was producing a very lax revue, almost a 
burlesque, playing bridge behind the scenes. 
Krupps was at full blast, and they knew it. 
What did it matter? The Kaiser and his 
Junkers took great pleasure in playing with 
cannon. It was extravagant fun, but it 
must be harmless. War, in such a state of 
high civilization, was a perfectly unthink- 
able thing. Don't be fussy, children. You 
may sleep peacefully in your or anybody 
else’s beds. 

I met Lord Robertsfromtimetotime, ‘the 
old man in his dotage,”’ the jingo, the fire- 
brand, “that most uncomfortable prophet,” 
as a phrase maker in the cabinet called him, 
and listened, chilled, to what he had to say. 
And I well remember the wordy spanking I 
received from this same phrase maker with 
an excellent taste in ties, when I wrote a 
paragraph in the Tuesday Review, an 
undergraduate weekly that I financed for 
my brother at Oxford, in which I heaved a 
sigh of relief at a faint mention of the devel- 
opment of an air service which “I hoped 
would be ready in time to meet the German 
Zeppelins when they flew towards London 
to drop bombs.”’ I was told to dip my pen 
in less dramatic ink. However, a very good 
time was had by all. 

And a very good time was had by my 
brother and his coeditors of that weekly, 
Romanes and Winnington-Ingram and me. 
It was, ironically enough, the organ of the 
Officers’ Training Corps; and as it was 
printed at the Pall Mall Gazette office in 
London, its appearance was extremely nice. 
Rather, in fact, like that of the Saturday 
Review, upon which it ventured to model 
itself somewhat, and a very good model too. 
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It was open to receive verses and parodies, 
but it closed its doors to triolets. It had 
two or three pages of editorial notes, many 
of which were written by dons and profes- 
sors; a weekly star article from the pens of 
famous men; aseries called The Compleat 
Oxford Man, light and satirical, written 
by my brother, afterwards brought out as 
a book and followed by Rowlandson’s 
Oxford, now rare; several pages of O. T. C. 
news; The Younger Generation, supplied 
by future Oxford men then at Eton, Har- 
row, Winchester, Rugby, Charterhouse, 
Cheltenham and the rest; theater criticisms, 
book reviews and a page at the end called 
The Sweet Shady Side of Pall Mall, which 
I contributed, calling attention to the do- 
ings of a city less important in the scheme 
of things than Oxford, but an amusing 
place to which to dash up and paint red 
In The Isis it had a permanent rival, 
and there were, of course, other flowers 
of undergraduate literary effort that blos- 
somed but to die. 


High-Handed Methods 


It was urgent that a definite splash should 
be made with the first and second issues, in 
order to wake the echoes of indifference at 
any price, and so a cold-blooded and most 
sarcastic attack was made upon the Union 
the Oxford Debating Society and Club 
which, as was hoped, drew both blood and 
immediate attention. In revenge the presi 
dent of the Union moved, in the prelimi- 
naries, to take in six copies of the paper, 
which spelled the horrible diminution of 
circulation, and great excitement prevailed. 
Nothing like this had happened in Oxford 
since 1600 or so, and a whip went out for a 
full attendance of the O. T. C. and other 
supporters, with the result that the debate, 
and a heated one, on this motion occupied 
the whole attention of the evening and was 
lost. An account of this extraordinary hap- 
pening was telegraphed to the London 
papers with the excellent result of fame. 
And during the subsequent career of the 
Tuesday Review don met don in its col- 
umns anonymously, and then came the tag 
of Greek. 

It was great fun while it lasted. Also it 
paid its own way, which was not the story of 
the more highbrow, pompous and gorgeous- 
looking half-a-crown monthly called the 
Oxford Point of View, started some time 
before by Compton Mackenzie while he 
was at Magdalen, and in the first number 
of which I wrote an extremely grave and 
annoying paper entitled Oxford and Cam 
bridge as Recruiting Centers for the Stage, 
which may possibly have had something to 
do with the fact that it went to an untimely 
grave at the age of three numbers. It was 
in that exquisitely named paper, however, 
that Compton Mackenzie came under the 
intoxicating influence of ink which has 
never left him, much to the edification of 
a larger and larger body of readers to whom 
he has since given Sinister Street, Carnival, 
and the Sylvia Trilogy, among other ebul- 
lient efforts of brilliant character drawing 
and a mordant wit. I remember the young 
red-headed, pale-faced Georgian Compton 
Mackenzie best when, in the production of 
Twelfth Night by the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society, he gave a ripe and Eliza- 
bethan rendering of Sir Toby Belch first 
in the Worcester gardens as a pastoral and 
many times afterwards in aid of various 
charities in the gardens of country houses. 

I was with the O. U. D. S. once when it 
was staying in the house at Clewer, near 
Windsor, of Lady Dalton FitzGerald, to 
raise money for Princess Louise’s eréche. 
The First Life Guards, which had given a 
musical ride in the grounds in the afternoon, 
had left all the instruments of their band in 
the billiard room. Finding these one night 
after supper, we insinuated ourselves into 
the brass twists, possessed ourselves of 
other musical weapons which none of us 
knew how to work and, with Charlie Maude 
at the piano, Compton Mackenzie between 
the drums, Jack Gilliat with the cymbals, 
gave one of tue most eerie renderings of 
Tannhiiuser that had ever been heard on 
earth. Poor Lady Dalton FitzGerald and 
her beautiful niece, Mrs. Fox-Pitt, and 
other members of the house party endured 
great agonies for an hour. But when, sud 
denly conscience-stricken, we opened the 
door to creep out, we found several servants 
sleeping peacefully in the hall, waiting to 
turn out the lights. Some people have no 
music in their souls. 

“Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Hamilton 
early issue 


The next will appear in an 
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ET’S admit it and bow to the ladies: We men know stuck them on a nail. No wonder if your wife 
just as much about running our wives’ homes as loses bills or pays some of them twice, with 
they know about running our businesses. her present system. You have files, 
We've learned that in the kitchen cabinet field. f adding machines and ledgers to keep your 
accounts in order. The Boone has its or- 
§, derly, compact desk section for your wife's epee 
bills, receipts, change, milk tickets, etc. 


For over a quarter century, men have made what 
they believed were convenient kitchen cabinets. ay’ 
Then, when the makers of Boone asked for women’s A i} 
suggestions, in our recent nation- wide prize contest, Si 
369 practical housewives recommended improve- 
ments 0/ which no mere man had ever dreamed. 


WS at, 
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You are proud of your wife. You don't 
want her receiving callers with 
her hair disarranged and flour on her / 


cheek. The Boone has a plate-glass mirror )-! 
Naturally, women enthused over these three new for that hasty glance and touch when the 


women-designed cabinets—Mary Boone, Helen Boone, door bell rings. | 
and Dorothy Boone. Never has any household equip- 
ment achieved such a sensational success. 





In the morning nothing is better to start 
the day right than a cup of fresh coffee. S 


3 1 Your wife wants a new Boone, but does cae Ground coffee loses aroma and ' - 
& ... she need one? Let’s discuss it from the ‘ | \ flavor. The Boone has a coffee mill at- 
v Bes man’s angle. : } } tached so your wile can grind coflee fresh = 
Ned Ar You wouldn't think of working all day Ff. as needed. 
in your own shadow. Yet your wife has } Mt Then, when you arrive home after a ‘\] 
| had to. The Boone has a woman-sug- ii nd hard day's work, don’t you like to have ee = y 
gested electric light socket. al dinner ready on the dot with no tears to 
i You push a button and some person ora  (%% wipe away because scraething was SG % 
machine in your office or shop carriesout | 6 | burned? The Boone built-in alarm clock i 
your orders. The Boone has a double elec- /) * \ relieves your wile of worrying —tells ht 
i tric light socket so your wife can conven- \) ©“ her it’s time to prepare dinner—and re | Ne 
) iently attach an electric iron, toaster, or |” (> ~ minds her when the roast or cake is \ b> 5 i 3 
percolator to help her with her work. wy done. \ a 
| Your business would be wrecked if you had no And most important of all from a self- oy 





ish viewpoint, you like to come home to a rested, 
cheerful pal. Boone’s Disappearing Ironing Board, DEALERS 
i Swinging Stool, Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, and ee 


Nested Drawers { which slide out with the table top } The Boone is easier to sell 
than to sell against. No 
wonder dealers ave glad 
"3 And all of these exclusive Boone to get the Boone franchise. 


} women-designed advantages are on Catalog on request. 
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save your wife much bother and backache. 


Sey ed these new cabinets, in addilion to the ad- s 
. ol (J, vantages of the ordinary kitchen cab- 9184 
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i “| ioe 7 “~~ ; 7 a ; \ t 
. a Boone now. Write for specifications . 
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CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE COMPANY 
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Lebanon - Indiana 
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Will your sleep tonight restore the energy you use up today? 


Phe law of sleep admits of noexceptions. — about your spring and mattress than you 
It deep and tranquil, itis man’s best medi do about any other real necessity you use. 
cine and restorative. If light or troubled, : ; } 
ir tea: Devote a few minutes tonight to getting 
it inflicts a penalty, making turther drains é ‘ 
“si ; acquainted with the bed you sleep on. 

on your reserves of strength and energy. Be tas 
: 7} Compare it w ith the Simmons springs and 
Yet thousands select their sleep equipment — mattresses your dealer will be glad to show 
without giving it more than a passing you in various styles at the lowest prices 
thought -and pay tortheir neglect inim- they can be made of sa/e, new materials. 

rie 

paired health, vigor and personal success. eA ' ; 
Weighthe facts. Are you getting the kind 


bvur Choice, perhaps, was more intelli- — of rest that will rebuild brain and body 
gently made. But even you may know less — power the rest that is health insurance? 
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that which he can devour or trample upon; 
or, What is oftenest the case, making for 
safety with a divided and constantly chang- 
ing mind as to where safety actually is. As 
far as the hunter is concerned, his motives 
are negligible. All he can do is to stand o1 
the alert and hope to heaven the band does 
not run over him. If it does he is in all 
probability done for. He might account for 
one or two of the beasts, if he had luck, but 
those behind would run him under. There 
is a faint chance that his shots may turn or 
divide the herd. It is only a faint chance, 
however, for the range is very short 

I know of few things so terrifying as this 
One crouches in a little leafy room in the 
jungle, nerves tense. To the right, to judge 
by the sounds, a shingle mill is being 
wrecked, Sudden and complete stillnes 
falls as the great beasts come to an abrupt 
halt to listen. It lasts perhaps ten second 
Then, seized by another panic, crash 
mash splinter! They are off in another 
direction, plunging through the underbrush 
and small saplings as if they were not. One 
prays that they will take a line and keep 
going; but they don't Here and there 
back and forth, sometimes arousing hope 
by withdrawing to a distance, sometimes so 
near at hand that one can see the tops ol 
the small growth shaking, they slam-bang 
about until at length either the man in 
trepidation makes a guess as to the safest 
route and withdraws, or the buffalo take a 
notion for a bee line and disappear Chese 
hort rushes back and forth have to many 
people the appearance of ac tually looking 
for the disturber with intent to attack l 
believe them merely uncertain and excited 
and rather panicky attempts to get away 

The result, however, is the same if the 
herd happens to come your way. In sucl 
cover the buffalo is highly dangerous. Of 
course, no sensible man hunts for them in 
such circumstances. He finds himself in 
such a fix because in the following of some 
other intention he accidentally blunders on 
and arouses the herd. But the danger is not 
what one would call an intelligent danger 
It is more akin to a natural ferce—like a 
tornado or an earthquake —and escape or 
destruction is largely a matter of luck 

One actually hunts buffalo in more open 
country. The animals are what one might 
call seminocturnal. Toward evening they 
begin to stir, and just before dark they are 
apt to work out to the edges of their cover 
or even into the open grass country. That 
is the time to pick your bull. And that is 
the time to estimate the intrinsic danger of 
the situation. Ordinarily the buffalo bull 
has just about the same surly chase-’em 
over-the-fence disposition as a savage do- 
mestic bull. The buffalo herd has just 
about the same mob curiosity, the mob un- 
certainty, the mob tendency either to flee 
wildly in panic or to rush over the object of 
its attention as a herd of range cattle. If a 
man were to present himself to them openly 
on foot the chances are, at a guess, three in 
five that the whole outfit would turn tail 
and depart wildly in a cloud of dust. The 
chances are two in five that he will be at 
tacked, either by one or more individuals 
or by the lot. 





Swelled-Headed Buffalo 


But—and this is the important point 
the man who thus deliberately presents 
himself on foot is justly a candidate for 
whatever happens to him. His job is to 
Keep under cover to leeward until he has 
selected his beast and delivered his shot 
This, ordinarily, is not too difficult. Buffalo 
are bovine and therefore none too bright 
They are alert enough, as a usual thing, but 
rather thick-witted, and they do not see 
very well. Very ordinary stalking skill will 
take a man about, and at a shot delivered 
from concealment they will run. Some may 
stand and stare for a moment; and a few, 
probably in uncertainty, may dash by 
somewhere in the general direction of the 
hunter. But if he hugs his cover until the 
field is clear he is probably safe enough; 
especially as here, unlike his situation in 
the jungle, he has a chance of dealing with 
any strays that might by accident discover 
him and actually attack 

That is about the usual estimate of the 
situation, as the military textbooks have it 
There are, however, certain herds of buffalo 


that have been much followed, or which 
have been preserved until they think they 
are some pumpkins, which are really dan 
gerous at any time. A good sample of that 
sort of thing is the herd that inhabited the 
papyrus swamp north of Juja on Heatley's 
ranch. This herd was preserved pretty 
closely and some of the old bulls began to 
think they owned that part of the country 
They were quite likely to attack anyone 
who came their way As the swamp was 
flanked by open plains without cover in the 
short grass season, a deliberate approach 
was attended with considerable risk. A Be 
ware the Bull sign would have been, very 
appropriate just there 

In parts of Uganda also a combination o 
thick cover and comparative immunity 
makes a bad situation. A good many peo 
ple, about their lawful busine have blun 
dered against the animals and been killed. It 
must be remembered, however, that acci 
dentai encounters in thick cover are not or 
hould not be common, for the reason that 
buffalo are so large and travel in such 
numbers that by spoor and sign their pre 
ence in any given locality is pretty well 
advertised 

It cannot be denied that he is to be 
treated with the greatest respect He i 
ullenly truculent: he has the courage of 


a savage bull; he has the weight of num 


bers; he is often encountered in disadvan 
tageous circumstances; he weighs from 
two to three thousand pounds. Outside the 
power such a mass represents, that weight 
requires considerable stopping 


Danger in Numbers 


There is rarely anything particularly hu 
morous in buffalo stories Jeing killed by 
a buffalo is a mussy death. I remember an 
Austrian who came to East Africa on a hunt 
ing trip. He was a debonair, amusing little 
chap, gay as a chickadee, bubbling over 
with confidence and enthusiasm. The next 
time I saw him, three weeks later, he was a 
grave-faced, badly shaken little old man 
He had been in no danger himself, but had 
been forced to stand by and see his gun 
bearer killed bya buffalo. He told me about 
it in his elliptical broken English. In some 
manner the animal had caught the mar 
against a tree and with the broad boss of 
its horns had slowly crushed him to death 
like a fly against a wall 

“It was not good to see,”’ concluded the 
Austrian simply. He was going home; he 
had had enough. 

So to men who have had such experience 
there is every personal justification for be 
lief that the buffalo is the most dangerous of 
them all. I believe, however, that the dan 
ger is that of power and numbers rather 
than of intelligence; that it is more usually 
accidental than inherent; that it can be 
more easily avoided in the normal course of 
pursuit. Or put it another way: I believe 
that a good hunter will kill ten buffalo bulls, 
take them as they come, with less risk than 
he will kill ten lions 

The elephant’s strong point is his intelli 
gence; his weak point is in his eyesight. In 
open country he can be approached by a 
moderately skillful stalker without much 
danger By open country I mear open ele 
phant country scattered trees and brush 
not too high. In some of the dense jungle, 
like that which clothes Mt. Kenya, where a 
man cannot penetrate at all except by way 
of the openings and paths the elephants 
themselves have made for him, and where 
he can rarely see over twenty or twenty 
five yards, the pursuit of these animal 
affords many thrills. 

By the very nature of the case the hunter 
must actually penetrate the herd, must sli, 
in and out, round and about, crawling with 
infinite caution close to a beast in order to 
determine its sex and the size of its ivory, 
and withdrawing with equal caution when 
that particular animal proves unshootabl 
He must at all times know that every mem 
ber of the herd is to windward of him. And 
that means to windward even when the air 
are so light that a wetted finger is no indica 
tion and a tossed handful of dust or the 
smoke from a lighted and extinguished 
match will barely show the drift. A single 
mistake in that respect will discover him 

For long-sustained excitement, this re 
peated slipping in and out of an elephant 
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The high-tension current is carried direct from coil to plug on 
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The K-W Ignition System is a Single Spark System but it does 
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coils (but does not use the vibrators). The K-W Ignition System 
uses one coil for each cylinder, thus giving each coil time to load 
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herd cannot be matched. Man is so tiny in 
comparison with the huge beasts; he must 
perforce lurk so furtively; he must crawl up 
so near before he can see clearly what he 
must know. And in an encounter he has so 
little to depend upon in the way of escape 
his agility and the elephant’s weak eye- 
sight. Any tree imal enough to be climbed 
is also small enough for the elephant to tear 
down. If the herd is aroused he must make 
his get-away by agility and by stealth. 

And in case he succeeds, without discov- 
ery, in identifying shootable i ivory, his trou- 
bles are not yet over. It is exceedingly 
dangerous—almost to the point of suicide 
to open fire actually within the herd. He 
must patiently wait for his quarry to work 
to the edge, or preferably to undertake a 
little lone excursion of his own. In the 
meanwhile he must lurk, and he must lurk 
with discretion, and an eye and ear for strays 
that might get his wind. Then when at last 
the favorable situation occurs, he has still 
to maneuver into the proper position for a 
shot. One cannot shoot an elephant any- 
where, even with the heaviest rifle. A heart 
shot is fatal, to be sure, but far from im- 
mediately so. In the twenty-odd minutes 
before the beast succumbs he has plenty of 
time to do all sorts of damage or to get clear 
away. In the latter case he often receives 
aid from his friends. 

Reputable eyewitnesses have many times 
described this. One lines up on either side, 
inserting each a tusk beneath the wounded 
one’s tusks, and by lifting with thrust shoul- 
ders they fairly carry him away. Carl 
Akeley has made a very beautiful bronze 
group of this sort of rescue. Nor must it be 
forgotten that while one shot merely startles 
and arouses, each subsequent shot calls 
attention to the exact location of the 
hunter. If he ean fire once and then lie 
low his chances are so much improved of 
remaining undiscovered 

‘here is one spot, and one spot only, 
where results are certain. That is the brain. 
A hard-point bullet that actually penetrates 
the brain will bringtheelephant downstone 
But the matter is not 
so simple as a mere shot in the head. For 
all his intelligence, the elephant possesses a 
very small brain indeed-—-which ought to 
be a great comfort to those who wear a six- 
and-three-quarter size. It is shaped like a 
bologna sausage, about eighteen inches long 
by four or five wide, and slants slightly up- 
ward toward the rear. 


Where to Hit an Elephant 


If compelled by circumstances to fire at an 
elephant, face on, it is necessary to aim at 
the second or third wrinkle on the trunk, 
depending on how close he is. A hit there 
will range upward on a slant to reach his 
brain provided you have calculated the 
angle right. Some prefer to shoot at the 
knee of an elephant charging head on. That 
at least provides the proceedings with a 
breathing space. But your choosy elephant 
hunter would much rather work his way 
around until he can get a side shot. He 
moves by inches, he spends hours; but at 
last, with the satisfaction of certainty, he 
places the bead of his front sight at a point 
midway on a line between the animal’s ey« 
and the orifice of its ear and pulls trigger. 
That single shot will be enough. 

All this sort of thing takes time. If aman 
is to weave about within a few yards of wild 
animals he must not be impatient. To pene- 
trate ten feet of chance dry brush without 
disturbance may take twenty minutes. It 
is not at all an unusual thing to hang around 
a herd for several days before getting a fa- 
vorable shot at a shootable beast, and every 
moment of that time is one of extreme ten- 
sion and thrill. On the basis of being scary, 
elephants take the prize. They can scare 
you, if not more, at least for a longer. stretch 
of time than any other big game. 

But the hunter nas or thing in his favor. 
The wind is the one element of the situation 
he must concentrate on. Elephants, as I 
have said, see badly. It is sufficient to 
stand absolutely motionless to escape their 
attention. Also, they are themselves noisy 
beasts, so that a moderate latitude in that 
way is permitted the man—unless he hay 
pens actually to be making a near-by stalk. 
This jungle game of hide and seek, though 
supremely exciting and always subject to 
the unexpected, is not so difficult as it 
Furthermore, the elephant nor- 
mally is inclined to be a peaceable citi- 
zen. He believes heartily in abating any 
nuisances within his immediate notice, but 
he would much prefer to go away from there 


| if he thinks he has a chance of doing so. 
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Sut as he is a supremely intelligent ani- 
mal, there are notable exceptions to this. 
The elephants in the great jungle forests 
about Mt. Kenya, for example, have 
worried so much by hunters that they have 
declared war on the whole white race. 
Those forests happen to be of all elephant 
ground the most accessible to Nairobi. In 
consequence, two results: The herds, 
through sane protection, in that cows and 
breeding bulls are never shot, have held their 
numbers; and visiting sportsmen have for 
years gone there in search of their permitted 
trophy. Asa consequence these elephants 
and there are a great many of them - have 
become very savage. Cuninghame, who 
has been one of the greatest elephant men 
of his day, told me the last time I saw him 
that he had made his last excursion into 
the Kenya forests. He gave as his reasor 
that it had dangerous; the 
elephants by long education had become 
too formidable. The odds were too great 
And Cuninghame, as I know by admiring 
experience, when it comes to elephants 
loves the “‘ bright face of danger.” 

He told me a further interesting fact il- 
lustrative of these animals’ intelligence. 
At certain points near the borders of t 
forest where native shambas have 
tablished the great beasts seem to have 
made certain distinctions. Native women 
cutting wood in the forest they vouchsafe 
no attention whatever, neither attacking 
nor bothering to move away. If native men 
happen upon them they quietly withdraw. 
On becoming aware of white men they al 
most invariably attack. It would 
that they have come to realize that women 
are always harmless; that native men are 
probably harmless, but subject to distrust; 
that white men are inveterate enemies 
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Dumbest of Dumb Animals 


But these are special cases. The normal 
elephant shooting—-the sort of shooting 
that has supylied us with billiard balls and 
hair brushes and cigarette holders and 
chessmen— is a more open warfare. The op 
portunities for observation and maneuver 
ing are greater. It is always dangerous, in 
that the quarry is powerful, capable, in 
telligent and courageous. Even in the best 
of circumstances accidental close encounters 

cannot be avoided. Furthermore, when 
the engageme nt does come to close quarter 

the immense size and vitality, combine d 
with the small area of positive vulner 
ability, make the issue more doubtful 
There have been a lot of men killed by 
elephants. On the other hand, many ivory 
hunters have quite successfully followed 
their trade for a great many years 

There remains the rhinoceros. He is the 
most exasperating of the lot, for he is so 
stupid that almost any degree of 
gence ought to be able to circumvent hi 
thick wits: and yet, paradoxically, that 
very stupidity at times makes him extremel) 
dangerous. In intelligence he is minus-zero 
He is the original prehistoric pinhead. He 
has no ideas at all, and only a few 
fused impressions. One of these, whic 
entertains fitfully, is that he is th 
creation and is privileged alone to inhabit 
the earth. When with this he 
believes it his mission in life to drive any 
thing of which his |limited senses become 
cognizant off the face of said earth. Another 
is that when stimulated by any external 
awareness he should run as fast as he can 
upwind, and in a bee line, until his breath 
gives out. A third is that in case of panic 
to which he is very subject--the appro 
priate gesture is to rush right through the 
focus of panic and out the other side, thus 
in some mysterious fashion dissipating it 
into thin air. You can never tell which of 
these impressions is uppermost and is the 
actuating force in his operations. You 
never can be certain of what in any given 
circumstances he is going to do. The only 
thing that you can be sure of is that he 
knows nothing whatever. And in dispo- 
sition he is sullen and snorty. 

Thus when he makes a mad rush in your 
general direction, tail rigidly erect, and 
blowing like steam escaping from a safety 
valve, heaven alone knows by what motive 
he may be actuated or what notion of con- 
duct he harbors—if any—or what he will 
do when he gets there; or, indeed, whether 
he is not going to change his alleged mind 
three or four times en route. In pleasant 
circumstances of favorable cover you may 
be able to step aside out of line of his lim- 
ited vision. When he gets to where you 
were, does he pause to look about for his 

Continued on Page 164 
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The AFRICAN “Ovum talk’ of TODAY 


Boom! Boom! Boom : Boom! 


Thus the drum talk of the natives of Africa broadcasts toa radius of fifty or sixty 
miles the departure of white men leaving one village for another. To the weird 
300m! tea of the huge drum, the tr ivelers with their porters commence the 
perilous journey, knowing that their arrival is expected at the next village 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
intended victim? The chances are about 
nine in ten that he does not. He sails ma- 
jestically through at full speed and thun- 
ders off in the distance. As far as your 
vision extends he still goes on, straight 
ahead, tail up, hitting her on all six. His 
entire mental capacity is wholly occupied 
with good form in charging. He is like the 
golfer who gives all his mind to his swing 
and none at all to his ball. He’s forgotten 
all about you. Soul wholly intent on keep- 
ing his tail rigidly erect, his horn at the 
classie angle for tossing, his snorts properly 
synchronized with the fall of his front feet, 
he disappears in a cloud of dust. I dodged 
one of these purists once and over twenty 
minutes later he reappeared. He had 
somehow got turned around — probably by 
following the breast of a swell of land —and 
was on the reverse journey. Somewhat 
winded by now, he was still charging. It 
was magnificent, but most decidedly it was 
not war. 

But is anyone therefore justified in stat- 
ing —as I have seen it stated—that a rhino 
always charges straight through, and that 
all a man needs is a little elementary dodg- 
ing ability to escape all danger? No; most 
emphatically no; and then again not! 

Occasionally he forgets his form— or else, 
like a good golf player, it has become so 
instinctive that he needs pay no further at- 
tention to it. Then he really and sincerely 
tries to get you, and he displays consider- 
able pertinacity in the attempt. This does 
not often happen, I admit; but it does 
happen, and often enough to make the 
whole rhino business uncertain. I once lay 
in the grass for over an hour, toasting in the 
nice hot African sun, waiting for a chance 
rhino that was between me and what I 
wanted, to move out. The beast had gota 
stray scent of me, and he proceeded to 
quarter the ground as methodically as a 
bird dog in an effort to locate me exactly. 

At first I thought he was mereiy uncer- 
tain and uneasy, but in the sixty minutes 
following I had plenty of time to watch his 
actions and to make up my mind that for 
once he knew quite well what he was doing. 
I was hoping he would get tired and go 
away, for | had trailed a fine old buffalo 
bull for twelve miles or so, and there he was 
taking his siesta under a thorn bush in 
plain sight but beyond the rhino. So I 
did not want to do any shooting or make 
any moves if I could avoid it. Sometimes 
the old fool in his sniffing quest came to 
within fifteen or twenty yards a where 
Memba Sasa and J crouched. A dozen 
times at least I slipped off the safety catch 
of my double rifle, but each time I slipped 
it back again as the animal turned in a new 
direction at the last moment. Finally, when 
his shadow was almost over us, I had to 
fire. And there we were fifteen miles from 
camp, possessed of a rhino we did not want, 
while the buffalo we did want departed 
thence at a high rate of speed! 


Spoofing a Rhino 


Another rhino that showed great per- 
sistence was one I encountered at about 
seventy-five yards out on an open plain. 
So far from trying to escape his notice, I 
jeered at him and waved my hat and other- 
wise indicated my epinion of rhinos in 
general and himself in particular. The rea- 
son I did this was because at that moment 
I stood on the edge of a perpendicular-sided 
ravine, about ten feet deep and perhaps 
twenty feet wide; and that ravine was be- 
tween the rhino and myself. He challenged 
the insult and came barging toward me in 
good classic style. When he perceived the 
ravine just in front of his nose he stopped 
just in time. I did not much care whether 
his brakes worked or not. In the preceding 
fortnight | and my safari had been charged, 
or rushed toward-—at any rate scared 
just forty-nine times by actual count, and 
I was off rhinos and filled with uncharitable 
thoughts there-anent. So now I sat me 
down comfortably and dangled my legs 
over the edge of the ravine and reviled this 
rhino and laughed my head off at his baffled 
and futile rage. He ramped up and down, 
he pawed the dust, he snorted, he went 
through the motions of tossing, and he 
stayed with it for about twenty minutes. 
There was no question that he wanted to 
get at me, individually, and that he was 
willing to expend considerable trouble to 
that end. At last he suddenly gave it up 
and went away at a high-headed trot. He 
was a great satisfaction to me. 

Another one came at us from a consider- 

| able distance in the rear. Three of us white 
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men, with our three gun bearers, were walk- 
ing several hundred yards ahead of the rest. 
This animal ignored the others and came 
directly at our little group. He had to turn 
considerably off course to reach us, so there 
is little doubt we were from the start his 
original point of aim. My two companions 
were walking together, but I was a little 
apart. The footing was very noisy; so 
noisy that we did not hear shouts of warn- 
ing from the rear, nor the rhino himself 
until he was almost on us. For a few mo- 
ments we had quite a lively battle. He 
would dash toward me, only to receive a 
broadside bullet from one of my companions. 
This would attract his attention in that 
direction. He would abandon me and rush 
at the man who had fired. That would give 
me a chance for a broadside, whereupon he 
would whirl back at me again. It took 
twelve bullets to sink him, mainly bec por 
the firing was all broadside. No one had 
a chance to deliver the fatal shot head-on 
over the top of the horn. Certainly this 
specimen showed no desire to charge on 
through. 

The great difficulty is that you never can 
tell. You never can tell either where he is 
or when he is or how he is. He has a habit 
of lying down and resembling an ant hill so 
closely as to fool you completely about a 
quarter of the time. He is covered with red 

earth, he humps up into ant-hill shapes, 
and above all he is completely motionless. 
I mean really motionless. Most animals, 
even when holding themselves perfectly 
still, nevertheless show a flicker of eye or 
ear, a twitch of skin, even a slight ruffle of 
fur in the wind. Your eye may not catch 
this consciously, but subconse iously it reg- 
isters as an impression of life. The rhino’s 
pig eyes gleam with no intelligence and his 
tough skin is as still as the enduring rock; 
so that, in contrast to the others, his im 
pression is of not life. It is astonis hing how 
often even experienced men are deceived 
And it is disconcerting to have a portion of 
the secure landscape suddenly heave itself 
into a life of snorts and alacrity. We used 
to classify all humps on the landscape into 
rhinos and rhinoids and we learned to 
distrust them all 


A Plaguy Nuisance 


If this is so true--as it is—on the open 
plain it is increasingly so in high grass and 
superlatively so in thick brush. After things 
have heaved up and snorted and crashed 
around and hurled four tons of diabolic 
energy within a few yards of you a score or 
so of times, you begin to get jumpy, how- 
ever innocent of homicidal intent the ma- 
jority may have been. You conclude that 
you are no rhino mind reader; and, though 
willing to acknowledge that a good man can 
dodge them, you establish a dead line for 
rampageous rhinos at about fifteen yards, 
no matter what their motives may be. 

If, indeed, it were always a matter of the 
open plain one could get along. A sharp 
eye for both rhinos and rhinoids would do 
the trick, though that is not invariable in- 
surance. I remember one beast that seemed 
to have materialized in full career about 
thirty yards away on a plain flat as your 
hand, with grass not over two inches high. 
Subsequent investigation showed that he 
had been lying in a hollow, unsuspected 
because the grass in it had grown just long 
enough to reach the level of the two-inch 
grass round about. 

But in high grass it’s the devil, not 
much because of actual danger to yourself 
as because of the demoralizing effect on the 
men. Indeed, except through accident, 
there is little danger to yourself. 
duck and dodge in what is ideal cover for 
the purpose. But a safari on the march 
presents a wide mark. It straggles along 
single file for a mile or so. If a rhino hap- 
pens to be down wind he rushes in the 
general direction of the scent, and he is 
certain to break through the line some- 
where. 


SO 


generally does, he leaves panic, conster- 
nation, lamentation and dé amaged loads 
behind him. At the cry of faru every porter 
promptly dumps down his load and takes 
to the nearest tree. 
good, and not infrequently the rhino pauses | 
to finish the job on any that happen to be | 
directly in his way. 

in this sort of country are armed with | 
straight spiky thorns, not only on the limbs 
amid the leaves but also on the trunks | 
themselves. With a rhino hard after, your 
African attains the top unhesitatingly, | 


You can |} 


That does the load no | 
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Now the scattered little trees to be found | 
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without pause, in two jumps and a wiggle. 
But coming down in cold blood through all 
those sharp needles is different. Hence the 
lamentations. It is vain to point out to 
these primitive people that the rhino al 
ways charges straight through, and that as 
he can pass but one point in an extended 
line, it would be sensible to locate him and 
dodge him in a cool and orderly manner. 
They believe it better to be a slightly punc- 
tured live native than a potentially heavily 
punctured dead one, and they act on that 
belief with promptitude and decision. 

Nor is their reasoning wholly unjustified 
Once in a bad rhino country it ——— 
that the only tree available was a tall and 
limber specimen a good deal like an ex 
aggerated sapling. It carrying 
capacity for perhaps ten men. At the cry 
of faru there were at once thirty candidate: 
for the position. Of these about twenty 
managed to get what you might call a cling 
hold. The saplir gz looked like an overloaded 
switch of a blackberry vine. They clung by 
hand, by foot, by eyebrow. And the rhino, 
instead of chargingstraight through, stopped 
below and cocked his eye upward. He de 
cided it might be worth while to wait a bit; 
for the overl den sapling was slowly but 
surely bending earthward, like a fishing 
rod, under th» weight of its burden. The 
occasion was urgent, but it was comical 


pos sessed 


The natives hung on and yelled bloody 
murder; the sapling creaked and bent, 
threatening at any moment to give way 
entirely; the rhino down below, with a 
relishing eye aloft, made little joyful an 
ticipatory rushes back and forth. Had it 


been for the white man and his rifle 
that rhino would have had an unparalleled 
opportunity for a flock shot sitting. 

n the course of one morning our men 
were rushed six times. By noon they were 
so jumpy that they let go all standing if a 
bird rose in the grass. In that day our only 


not 


two bottles of whisky were smashed sy 
night nobody loved rhinos any more 

But it is in the heavy brush that thi 
beast ceases to be merely annoying and a 


cause of rasped nerves, and becomes really 


1 source of apprehens 


lon, 


Lone Scouting in Africa 


I recall very vividly one afternoon in the 
high mountains near the northwesterly 
border of German East Africa. We were 


traveling a difficult and pathless country; 
Our plan of procedure 


ploneering a way pla 
and sixty don 


was to march our thirty men 

keys half a day, and then ourselves to scout 
ahead in the afternoon, determining a 
feasible route for tomorrow’s journey 
Naturally this, with the return trip, meant 
that we had each day to cover the triple 
distance; so we turns at it, and we 
usually went armed only with a light rifle 
and unaccompanied by even a gun bearer 


took 


The country was very high and rugged 
Considerable of it was thick jungie, and 
considerable more of it was like a dense 
chaparral resembling that on our Pacific 
Coast mountains, only worse. We were 
greatly helped both as to our best route and 


in getting through cover by the numerous 


rhinoceros trails, old and new The rhi 
noceros is an excellent engineer. 

The afternoon in question it was my tur? 
to scout ahead. Leaving the men and my 
companion camped by a little stream, ! 


pur ridge to find my 
about two 


climbed over a low 
self overlooking a por ket valley 


wy 
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we 
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miles wide 
to the right sheer cliffs 


break that looked like a pass 





lo the left were high mountains, 
straight a 
Obviously 


head a 


the only thing to do was to cross the valley 


The only difficulty with that was that the 
floor of the said valley was covered with one 
of the densest thorn thickets I ever saw 
I descended and took a look A fine broad 
rhino trail offered itself. Thi followed 
It led in the proper direction Soon it be 
gan to be joined and crossed by numesous 
other rhino trails. The indications were 
unmistakable that they were in recent and 
constant use. 

Now | bethought me of several sufficiently 
obvious things The thicket was much 
higher than my head; it was so densely 
grown that it would sustai the whole 
weight of my body thrown against it. | 


was strictly confined to the three 
of the trails; as trictly confined 
between brick wall Suppose 
pened to be using his own trail, 
he also happened to be going in 


an 


site direction to myself. I could not give 
the right of way, and I doubted very much 
if he would 
Singing for Dear Life 
The job had to be done The only que 

tion-—should I sneak or should | advertise 
I decided on the latter I wanted every 
rhinoceros in that valley to know of my 
presence in ample time to wake up, to think 
the matter over thoroughly and to come to 
a decision lor ¥ before I got there So, al 
though the sun was terrific, and 1 wa 
already thirsty and did not feel in the least 


1on und, I began 


voice And 


the 
knight 


to sing at 
the bold 


30 


a 


d 


foot width 


though 


a rhino hap 
SUP pose 
the 


Oppo 


top of my 


marched 


down through the enchanted forest caroling 
his merry roundelay. Somebody once said 
that you can always tell a man’s age by the 
tune he whistles when he is preoccupied 
he is about twenty years older than that 
tune. My selections were of After the Ball 
Rosie O’Grad Down Went MeGint 

Vintage. Now uu know I sang them all 
in rapid succe ! Without a pause for 
breath, and my throat ached and my tongue 
dried in my moutl But it seen neredible 
that any beast, even of the most rudimen 
tary inte lligence, would willingly remain to 
listen any longer than he had to The 


thought that he might be 


aroused to murder 


did not occur to me until afterward 
Neverthele and notwithstanding all 
this, | came around a curve in the trail face 


rhinocero 


on to a He was 
along, lost in his antediluvian 
the first he 


apparently knew o 


thought 


sauntering 
, and 
f me was 


when we confronted each other. He ought 
to have his hearing looked after 

While he blew off steam and lowered hi 
horn I did some quick thinking. He wa 
ure tocharge; he had a nice narrow groove 
to direct his effort I was in the groove 
and I could not possibly get out of it 
Furthermore I was armed with a .30-caliber 
rifle 1 will confe that I honestly believed 
myself done for. There was only one small 
chance, and | took it 

Often in the open one can deflect a charg 
ing rhinoceros from an undesirable straight 
line by planting a light bullet in the ex 
treme outside of one shoulder. The beast 
feels the impact as though from one side 
and often turns toward where he imagines 
the thing comes from Ihe ght flesh 
wound amounts to nothing though it 
eemed incredible that this would work 
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The Rhinoceros is Not a Dangerous Beast on the Open Plain 
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| heap. 
| the baked earth so hard that I thought my 
| bump of benevolence must be flattened for 
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with me in plain sight, and a dense thicket 
on either side, I smacked one in on his left 
shoulder before he had got started. He 


| threw up his head and whirled square across 
| the 


trail, broadside on, his hind quarters 
crashing through that impenetrable thicket 
as though it were grass. I gave him another 
in the side of the neck. He made another 
lightning quarter turn. Now he was facing 
away from me. As fast as I could work the 
bolt I delivered a kick in the tail to start 
_— on his way. He went, full speed. My 
only solution of the extré sordinary perform- 
ance was that he was deaf and did not hear 
me. I went on my way singing, and if I 
had known any hymns of thanksgiving I 
certainly should have produced them. 

This yarn is an illustration of the fact 
that a rhinoceros is a bad citizen in thick 
brush; and also adds strength to the thesis, 
You Never Can Tell. 

Ordinarily in thick country where rhi- 
noceros dwell—they are not found every- 
where, and the indications of their prese nce 
are easy to read-——a man himself carries his 
heavy double rifle and is ready for emer- 
gencies. A five-hundred-grain bullet pushed 
by eighty grains of cordite is pretty good 
life insurance even in the brush. It de- 
livers quite a wallop. Indeed, the wallop is 


| not confined entirely to the little end of the 


gun. twelve gauge loaded for ducks 
kicks twenty-six pounds; my double rifle 
recoils fifty-eight. I found this out once 
when I sat down to shoot a rhino that had 
killed very dead and immediately. 
for close shooting, I like the 
sitting position. It affords a rest for both 
elbows against the knees. So I let drive. 
The rhino—fortunately—went down in a 
So did I. The back of my head hit 


life. Never again did I shoot that cannon 


| without knowing I was well braced. 


needs steel-head bullets with these 
I fired a .22 long-rifle cartridge 
slab of rhino hide. It flattened 


One 
| fellows. 
ugainst a 
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either wholly or in part, 


never authorized. 
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after penetrating about halfway through 
the skin. Such a bullet would not affect a 
rhino as much as a mosquito bite would 
affect us. All he would get would be the 
miniature shock from the impact. Having 
made this discovery, I used to get up rhino 
fights by hitting one of two with a .22 
bullet. He, thinking the prod had come 
from his companion, would retaliate with 
his horn. And then they were off. Any- 
thing to annoy a rhino. They are difficult 
to annoy, and they have in their time cer- 
tainly annoyed me. They have annoyed 
everybody. The only people who regret 
that the rhino will be the first of the African 
big game to disappear is the man who has 
never traveled in a rhino country. They 
are admittedly stupid; admittedly their 
charges are nine times in ten blind rushes; 
admittedly they can be dodged —and all 
the rest of it. But they are always poten- 
tially dangerous; and they are a nuisance 
Lord, what a nuisance! - 

One fellow tells the tale of one of his men 
peaceably returning to camp with a coal- 
oil can full of water on his head. He was 
suddenly rushed from behind. In his con- 
vulsive leap for safety he jumped right out 
from under that can of water, which fell 
upon and was impaled over the rhino’s 
horn. The rhino disappeared, taking the 
Standard Oil can with him, and was never 
again. Now Standard Oil cans are 
scarce and valuable in Africa. Such things 
should not be permitted. 

So, though because of his general s stupic d- 
ity the rhino cannot be permitted to rival 
the lion as the Colonel Bogey of dangerous 
game, we can with a clear conscience award 
him the hard-point bullet as the prize un- 
expected nuisance, 

Our next discussion will take up such 
terrible creatures as the grizzly bear, the 
ravening wolf and the bloodthirsty panther 
of legend. and the same critters in reality. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The fourth will appear in an 
early issue 
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your offer,” said Ted E. 
Waldon of Minnesota, si 
was employed in a grocery 
at $18.00 a week. Dur 
ing my first month with you 
I made $233.00: th follow 
$300.00."" Shortly 


entered into 


store 


ingmonth$ 
after that, 
an agreement with him by 


we 


which he earned more than 
$50.00 a 
ment which was 


Ted ente red the 


week—an agret 
pended 
only when 


university of his choice. 


How You Can 
Earn More Money 


Ted Waldon nearly trebled 
his income simply by send 
and renewal sub 
scriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home ‘JFournaland The Coun 
try Gentleman. We have a 
similar opening for 
right in your own locality, 
whether you live in town o1 
And you will find 
this an easy, 
nified way of earning extra 
whenever it best suits 
your No expe 
rience Mail the 
coupon and we'll tell you 
just what to do and say 
Will tell you, too, how others 
besides Ted Waldon are 
making up to $50.00 a week 
extra. 


Ing us new 


you, 


country. 
pleasant, dig 


money 
CONVENT TENCE. 


needed. 


Say. 


Clip and Mail 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
738 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please tell me, but without 


obligation, how I can make more money. 


Gentlemen: 


Vame_ 
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De baw y, 
\ 
' 
f Early and late he 
f worked — bl nding 
and testing 
+ hoe 
¥* : 
ey  %,, 
- 
e doubly triumphed - - 
7. * 
ow they had to believe him - - 
A —— 
Fifty years ago his neighbors in Vevey, Switzer- —_ delights—a flavor that is Peter's own. And the 
land, said it couldn't be done—this mixing of Peter's almond bar—crunchy with crisp almonds 
q milk and chocolate. But one day they received yet with all the original Peter's flavor intact. 
a surprise. Peter invited a number to his house. Fresh Ik al ame 
] He handed each a rich-looking, dark brown bar. a ee ae a a 
ke : 4,000 highest grade milch cows for blending 
They tasted them—then quickly ate them. _ ie 
kT ° eters. 
Marvelous! They exclaimed over and over. But A 
Peter wasn't through—he gave them other bars If you haven't tried Peter's Milk Chocolate, you rd 
filled with crunchy nuts. Then they were should, for it’s different —distinctive— good. ‘ 
dumfounded! Never was anything so delicious ! You'll like the fine rare flavor of it. Ask for Lamont Corlis 
; and Company 
Peters today. 133 Hudson Street 















A double triumph for Peter! wy 
The Peter's perfect blend—the same \ Saud 2fc for this famous Peter's 


{ ; 
/ L ¢ 4 
- . o> 4 ce . . 
fine blend you get today—unique—a Opp | assortrnent package—plain bars PBS gion 
\ iy 
\ p / N 


rare flavor—smooth and rich. It simply —almond bars—croquettes. 


High as the Alps Street 
in Quality 





980 YEARS AGO — a 
PETER CREATED HiS PERFECT BLEND, - 
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The standard of fine 


-\ 
ee 


— 
itments have not only become widely 


ile 


Av 


RippLe t 
cepted as the st 


he 


found 


andard of good taste in lighting for homes now 


UU 


ate) 


and apartments, but they also represent a very definite 


But if vou are to benefit by the value lection 


pe 538 . 
t genuine Riddle kK itme it 
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on each fitment 
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residential lighting 


new home, o re 
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lc le sty lk 


shown by 


sin the I speranto Decoration are 
Authorized Dealers, who will be 
in making a satisfactory 


Int 
you 
r for 


old-style | 


ompetent to ald 
fol installation for a 


Ph 


atis 


any room oO 


an entire 


plac ighting fixtures 


) SQ, permits a s 


range, trom $4 to $52 


within reasonable limits. 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE “A 
frademark on 


the burlap haach 
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t waterproot. Dripping umbrellas and wet sol ing, and labor costs on thousands of square 


Inherently Clean Floors that Save Upkeep 


‘| SHE PUBLIC ts a “tough customer. 
demands good looking floors, but does its have no terrors for linoleum. Cork does not feet of linoleum average about a quarter of a 
best to make them bad looking floors. It tracks — splinter. Neither does linoleum. “ cent per square foot per month 

pecks and bushels of dirt on them. It drops Cork does not stain easily. Neither ~f - , 
Inguire about linoleum floors 


matchesonthem. It drips itsumbrellas onthem, — does linoleum. is) K 
8 It tramps and bruises and scrapes and scuff Just as soon as your new linoleun ‘“ iP i fe Look into the matter of linoleum 
A them, and makes floor upkeep a costly business — floors are laid, give them two thin Q we foors for uur place of business 
° . | - | a > , ' 
especially if your floors are wood. coats of wax. Not too much wax, ; \s| our local } rchant who sel 
Compare this with the upkeep economy of a — but plenty of rubbing, until the wax Armstrong’s Linoleum to submit 
y seamless, flat-as-a-table, wear-long,waterproof hardens and takes on a firm polish. amp of the beautiful designs in 
| linoleum floor! Feet may tramp over a linoleum Phat wax is like armor for linoleun plait olors, Jaspe two-tone 
\ floor, but they can’t scrape it or splinter it. They floors. Tramping feet never actually Hects), t laids, marble inlaids, 
may bring dust to it, but 1t remains touch the linoleum, just as the mov and parquetry inlaid Floors of linoleum 
| , | , | ‘a ; | | | ! 
surface dust. They may slosh rain and A ing parts of machinery never touch with a tile, Jaspé, or pattern field and a border 
. ° a Y : 
snow onit, but this does not injure its de CAC h other because of ther prot t of black or some plain color have the ippeat 
; finish. Nightly brushing removes from VEG Et ing oil film. So the wax surface pro ince of a floor built to fit the room, and are 
‘ . } , 
the polished linoleum floor all traces |. tects linoleum floors. Given a daily In Keeping with the fi f appointments for 
, , ~ 4) ; 
| of the public s heedlessness. Vlorning =* bru hing with a liohtly waxed oth: _ stor and smart hop Your are hy 
4 after morning your foot looks as fresh a dust mop, linoleum actually thris tect, contractor, or al yood linoleum met 
i ' , 
\ as the day you had it put down. ne — with Use The wax film becom: chant can ve ou timate on the cost of 
: : harder and richer in tone. Your Armstrong's Linoleum, and advise as to lay 
Why linoleum floors are 
¢ floor mellow with time, ng and care 


so desirable 


Great te lephone compan have 


Armstrong's Linoleum Is made ot cork and demonstrated the actual cconom of lino / K. ‘ 
; : ; Herent , Are 
linseed oil and burlap. Cork is tough. Lino leum floors. Records show that in one larg i rt. 
leum is tough. Both cork and linseed oil ar¢ telephone building the entire cleaning, wax 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Li ‘ DD 830 Liberty Street, | er, | 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 








Old Dutch goes so far because it’s a natural 
cleanser; its fine, flat-shaped particles erase 
dirt easily without grinding it in or scratch- 
ing the surface. Due to their flat shape ‘they 
cover more surface. 

Millions of housekeepers save time, work 
and money by using Old Dutch. There's 
nothing else like it! 


Doesn’t hurt the hands 





feyt Dyttve et 


your greatest 
cleaning help 
because it does 
so much with 


so little: cost 


and labor, and 
nothing else can 
do it so well. 





